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THe Hayprian MOTHER-GODDESS 


Egypt had a number of her own Mother-goddesses and others 
were liberally borrowed from outside. Nu or Nu-tpe was the goddess a 
of the heavenly ocean, pouring’ forth the waters of life, the mother 
of the gods, represented as an arched vault." ^ Isis was the earth- 
goddess, fecund mother and goddess of maternity represented with 
the head of a cow, sister, daughter and mother of the sun-god.' 
Nepihys was the mistress of heaven.* Hathor was the mother and 

` wife of Horos, a fertile mother, bestower of pleasures and good 
fortune.’ Safech was the goddess of learning adorned with a 
panther’s skin.* Tefnut ‘representing the foam of cosmic waters was 

a goddess with the dual aspect of a creatrix and destroyer and was 
represented by an angry adder or a lioness vomitting flames.' Sechet- 
Bast-Pacht was a goddess with a cat's head. She was a goddess of 

war and mistress of thoughts with her seat at Bubastis and was 
specially worshipped by the Arab tribes." Neith was the virgin 
goddess of war represented as a cow lying down in whose honour the 


festival of lamps was held.® Other goddesses such as Ma-net or Mut 
ayers 


1 E, R.E., Vol. TIT, p. 182, 
2 G. P. Tiele, History of the Egyptian Religion, translated from the Dutch hy 


J. Ballingal, Lendon, 1882, p. 66 : 
3 Ibid., p. 57. 4 Tbid.. p. 58. 5 Ibid., p. 61. € Ibid., p. 64, 


7 Ibid., p. 88. 8 Ibid., p. 96. 9 Ibid., p. 208. 
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identiñed with Neith, Hathor and also Isis, Anuka, the goddess who 
conceives, identified with Mother Earth, Sati representing the ray of 
the sun which impregnates the earth, Suben the goddess of fertility, 
Tanit and Anit or Anahid, the fertile mother and the virgin goddess, 
Ma the goddess of truth, etc., were foréign deities. Ishtar, Ashtart 
and Anath the Syrian war goddess were also worshipped." 

According to Tiele, Hathor ‘‘is the same as the Assyrian Istar, 
the Phoenician Ashtoreth..’ Mat, meaning the mother “jis an abs- 
traction of all Egyptian mother-goddesses, the chief goddess of the 
country." * About Isis it has been stated that ' bv the time of the 
Saite and Greek periods she had gradually developed into a universal 
nature-goddess, a beneficent, maternal divinity . . . She was the Great 
Mother, the Mother of all the gods. She became the prototype of 
all goddesses.” ° 


THE ANATOLIAN MOTHER 


The worship of the Anatolian Mother or the Great Mother of 
Asia, as she was called, was known in the form in which it prevailed 
among the Phrygians after they had occupied the land which was 
held by the Hittites and from whose hands or from the hands of whose 
successors political power passed into the hands of the Phrygians, * 

The Hittite power was supreme in northern Syria when the 
Ramesides (Dynasties XIX and XX) were ruling m Egypt. Khetasar 
the Hittite emperor led a confederacy of Mysians, Lyceans, Dardans, 
etc., nations of Asia Minor, against the Egyptian emperor Rameses, 
if. A treaty was made the terms of which are sculptured at El. 
Karnak. The Hittites were thus closely connected. both with the 
Pelasgic tribes of Asia Minor and the Egyptians. 


Among female deities worshipped by the Hittites were Ishtar, 
Ashtart, Saris, Mah, Ishkara, etc. Teshub, tbe: chief male deity, 
was a thunder god and closely connected with the bull which was 
his mount. His weapon was a three-pronged thunder bolt. In the 
procession in the sacred gallery at Boghaz Keui his weapons are 
trident and mace. The monument at Isbekjar represents him standing 
on a charging bull It has been suggested by Jensen that Tarku l 

! ©. P. Tiele, History of the Egyptian Religion, EEE T from the Dutch by 
di . Ballingal, London, p. 158, p. 185, p. 208, p. 168. 
2 Ibid. 55. E.R. F. , Vol. VII, p. 485. 4 A.B. Keith, Indo- 


European in the NE Area, I. H. Q., Sept., 1940, p. 499. 
8 Compare with Vedic Indra and Rudra- Siva. 


6 E, R. E., Vol. VL, pp. 724, 795, 
OS 163.3 
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or Takhu was probably a Hiltite goddess from whom the Syrian 
goddess Atargatis was derived." A nature-goddess who beld an im- 
portant position was worshipped at Arinna. She sent kingship and 
queenship.” It has been held that she was of a type found almost 
everywhere in Asia Minor and that her worship in Cappadocia was 
of very ancient local origin and long antedated the Hattic settlement. 
` Tn the representations at the shrine at Yasilikaia the Hattie god is 
= shown as following the goddess.” It bas been held that the name of 
the Great Mother in the original Cappadocian form was something 
like Ma, the name under which she was worshipped at Comana. 
It is likely that she was the prototype of the later Phrygian Mother 
Cybele, whose worship centred mainly in Galatia. In the sacred 
prócession at Boghaz Keui she stands on,a lioness or panther. Her 
companion, a beardless youth, carries a staff and double axe. The 
image of an armed goddess sculptured on one of. the posts of the 
gates of the Boghaz Keui fortifications has also been found.’ The 
worship of Ishtar was introduced among the people under the name 
of Saris and it has been suggested that in the disguise of Semiramis 
she played an important part in the legends of later Armenia. A 
terra cotta Ashtart plaque discovered at Gezer represents the goddess 
with a veil which according to Paton is probably of Hittite origin,’ 
There are also references to Ashtart of the Hittites. The goddess 
Ishkara, it is stated, appears first in the Sumerian pantheon at the 
end of the Ur period. “' It is possible that she is a- Hittite deity of 
fountains and canals; the Sumerians identified her with Nina the 
irrigation goddess.” ° 


* 


The .Hittites borrowed largely from the Sumero-Babylonian 
religion and they preserved some of their own deities. ‘‘The greater 
number of the deities in Cappadocia were Sumerian. Sin, Ha, Enlil, 
Anu, Ashdar, Nana, Ninsubar, etc., appear frequently among the 
proper names." ° It has been said that in Pontus and Cappadocia 
Anahita ‘‘ became identified with the great autochthonus divinity Ma 
and her temples were attended by a number of sacred slaves of both 
sexes." !! ‘*Mah’’ or ‘‘Nin-Mah’’ meaning exalted mistress, was 
one of the titles of Innini-Ishiar." A goddess called Ma was wor- 
shipped also in Egypt." 


1 Jensen, Hittier und Armenier 1898, quoted in E. R. E., Vol. IT, p. 165. 
2 Cam. Anc. Hist , Vol. TI, p. 350. 


8 Cam, Anc. Hist., Vol. III, p. 155. 4 E.R. E., Vol. VIII, p. 725. 

5 Ibid, & Ibid., Vol. III, p. 184. 7 [bid., p. 188. 8 Cam. Anc. Hist. 
Vol. I, p. 450. 9 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 446. 10 E, R. E., Vol. 1, p. 414. 

H {bid,, Vol. II, p. 296. 12 Tiele, op. cit., p. 201. 
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The Phrygians adopted the religion of the country conquered 
by them. It has been said that the religion of the country conquered 
by the Phrygians ‘‘represents a prevalent type of religion which was 
very widely spread over the countries adjoining the Aegean lands 
and the south coast of the Black Sea.’’’. The later Anatolian or 
Phrygian cult of the Mother-goddess was centralised in the country 
occupied by the Phrygians and her most sacred seat was at Pessimus 
in Galatia. ‘‘She was known as the Universal Mother, mother of 
the gods, of men, as well as the lower creation, though her character 
as the mother of wild nature was specially prominent as proved by 
the orgiastic wildness of the worship, her sanctuaries on the + wooded 
mountains, her foundness for lions, etc." ? ‘‘Cybele was identified 
by the Greeks with Rhea, Gaia and Demeter and by the Romans 
with Tellus, Ceres, Ops and Maia." ^ ‘‘Cybele and Attis were 
usually associated in worship and formed. a duality symbolising the 
relations of Mother Earth to her fruitage ’’ * 


THE AEGEAN MOTHER 


The great goddess of the Aegean religion was associated with 
mountains, trees (represented as pillars), animals and birds (lions, 
serpents, doves, bulls, cows, fishes, etc.). ` She was a war-goddess and 
represented as armed with bipennis or double axe. She was the 
fertile Earth-Mother, the Great Mother of the gods, of men, plants 
and animals. She was associated with a subordinate male god who 
was sometimes a child, sometimes a young man and sometimes a sky- 
power fertilising the mother Earth. Hogarth says that the Mother- 
goddess associated with à young male god represented a type which 
was to be found in other countries. Thus in Punic Africa she was 
Tanit with her son ; in Egypt she was Isis with Horos; in Phoenicia 
Ashtoreth with Adonis; in Asia Minor Cybele with Attis; in Greece 
Rhea with young Zeus, ..* ‘‘Everywhere she is unwed but made 
the mother of her companion by immaculate conception, and then of 
all the gods and all life by the embrace of her own son. . . In memory 
of these original facts her cult (especially the more esoteric mysteries 
of it) is marked by various practices and observances symbolie of 
the negation and obliteration of sex (castration and ceremonial 
,promiseuity)." " It is also an important aspect of the cult that the 


E. R.E., Vol. IX, 900. 2 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 877. 
Ibid. id, 


1 
3 I 
5 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 141f; Vol. yur, pp. 868f. é Ibid., Vol. VII, p. 868. 
1 Ibid, Vol. I, p. 147. 8 Ibid. 
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son dies and returns to life, an aspect in which is symbolised the act 
of Nature constantly renewing herself in her own offspring. ‘‘This 
type represented the universal deity of all the Near Hast and the 
Aegean Mother with her son was a manifestation of if.** ` 

It has been stated that the Egyptian religion had an influence 
on the Aegean people. “but its true affinities are with Anatolian 
worship and with those Mother-goddess culis which the Semites 
themselves might have borrowed from the Mediterranean countries. . . 
Aegean religion represents a type of which variations were prevalent 
in Asia Minor and upon the coasts of eastern Levant in historical 
times. In this religion the figure of a great Mother-goddess is 
dominant. There also appears an armed male god, apparently a sky- 
god and the weilder of the thunder.” * 


i 


Tar PAN-BABYLONIAN SOHOOL ON THE POSITION OF ISHTAR 


Reference has been made to the view of the Pan-Babylonian 
School that Ishtar was the original mother-goddess of Western Asia 
and to the view of Langdon that *'the' great and ubiquitous cult of the 
virgin Earth-Goddess in Canaan, Phoenicia and Syria seems to have 
been entirely borrowed from Babylonia." The Iranian Mother 
Anahita too shows so many features in common with the Sumero- 
Babylonian type that there is little room for doubt regarding her origin 
from the earlier type. The Mitannis, Kassites and- Hittites also 
worshipped the Sumero-Babylonian Mother. As the names of the 


Mother-goddesses ' worshipped by the Canaanites, Phoenicians, | 


Aramaeans, Moabites and in Syria show they were forms of the 
Sumero-Babylonian mother-goddess Innini-Ishtar. In Epyt Ishtar 
Ashtar and Anath and other foreign goddesses were worshipped. 
She had her own Mother-goddesses including goddess of fertilising 
waters, virgin goddess of war, Isis-Hathor representing the Earth- 
mother, goddess of fertility and maternity, associated with a male 
deity Osiris-Horos, related as son, brother and husband and represent- 
ed with a cow's head. Isis-Hathor thus partially represents the 
type illustrated by Innini-Ishtar. Theriomorphism was & special 
characteristic of the Egyptian religion ; but the curious case of Neith 
the virgin goddess of war represented as a cow lying down throws some 
light on the imperfect process of departmentalisation of deities to 
which should, perhaps, be attributed the transference of the martial 
aspect of the Earth-mother to individualised deities. This view is 


1 E,R.E., Vol I, p. 147. ? Cam, Anc, Hist., Vol, II, p. 618, 


"e 
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‘confirmed by the association of sexual licence with the worship of 
another war-goddess, the cat-headed Bast of Bubastis. The Anatolian 
Mother and Aegean Mother show affinities with the early Baby- 
lonian type, particularly in their association with a young male 
deity related as son and husband, in being unmarried, that is, virgin 
goddesses, in sextal licence practised in their worship and in their 
association with animals, particularly lions. 

Thus the important facts that emerge from what bas been stated 
above are that in Iran, among northern Semites, i e., Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Canaanites, Phoenicians and Israelites, among peoples of 
mixed origin such as the Kassites, Mitannis and Hittites, in Egypt, 
in Asia Minor and in the Aegean islands there prevailed in ancient 
times cults of the Great Mother or All-Mother which had certain 
common features in the conceptions of the deity and in cult’ practices 
with local variations; .that the origin of these conceptions may be 
traced to the Sumerian mother-goddess conception which was borrow- 
ed by the Semites in Babylonia and passed on to the other nations 
with some new traits contributed by them and that the Sumero-Baby- 
lonian mother which was the original type was a syncretic deity rising 
into prominence by absorbing different local, and .departmental 
functional deities whose attributes she acquired and whose names she 
retained as her titles. : | 

We have, given above bus a few of the well-known facts 
regarding the Mother-goddesses worshipped in the countries mentioned 

y Marshall. Consideration of these facts and comparison with the 
details he and his followers have been able to gather together in 
support of the interpretation of the Indus and Baluchistan female 
figurines as Mother-goddesses would at once expose the weakness of 
Marshall’s second and principal argument. 


SECQND OBJECTION 


We may now refer to our second objection to this argument, viz., 
no known marks or symbols of divinity or sanctity accompany the 
Indus and Baluchistan figurines and as such their sacred import is 
rendered doubtful. 

In the absence of any direct or indirect evidence we have to bs 
careful in ascribing sacred character.to pre-historic finds. “In deal- 
ing with novel monuments" writes Hogarth, “oÍ a pre-historic 
civilisation it is not legitimate to presume that a representation of 
the human figure is intended to be divine unless and until it is found 
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with clear and consistent indications of the supernatural, unless, for 
example it is represented as emitting light or is accompanied by wild 
beasts or large serpents, fatal to ordinary humanity or again of super- 
human relative stature or lastly as receiving adoration.” ' Now, 
among the pre-historic finds in the Indus Valley and Baluchistan 
there is no Jack of manifest and recognised symbols of divinity attached 
to statues or human representations on seals. Reference may be 
made to the seal representing a male god brought to light by Dr. 
Mackay." There is the horn of divinity,’ fierce beasts such as tiger, 
rhinoceros, etc., attendant on the god,* three faces indicating the 
superhuman, the peculiar posture of meditation famous in Indian 
religious history ^ and the decorations also well known jn Hindu 
iconography.° ‘There are horned figures’ as well as representations 
of cult scenes definitely proving that sanctity was attached to the 
serpent worship ° and the worship of the Harth-goddess.! How under 
these circumstances, can the different types of female figurines as 
described by Marshall and unaccompanied by any known indication 
of divinity, be accepted as representations of Mother-goddesses? 


THIRD OBJECTION - 


After we have seen that the Indus and Baluchistan female figur- 
ines are unaccompanied by any clear sacred syinbol or distingnishing 
mark from which one may infer that they are representaiions of 
divinity or bear any sacred import we may pass on to the considera- 
tion of our third and last objection to Marshall's evidence of parallel 
finds, viz.,' representations in art* of the Mother-goddesses in the 
countries mentioned above. A brief reference to these representations 
will show whether ihe indus and Baluchistan female figurines bear 
any resemblance to what Marshall describes as ‘‘parallel finds’’ in 
the Western Asian and Mediterranean countries. 


REPRESENTATIONS OF MOTHER-GODDESSES IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
IN ANCIENT TIMES. ; 


In Sumero-Babylonian art:—-Erech, Nippur, Eridu,. Ur.Nina, 
Agade, Kish, Adab, ete., were important seats of mother-goddesses 
where idols of gods and goddesses were installed in temples often | 


1 D. G. Hogarth, Encyclopaedia of EMO and Ethics, Vol. 1, p. 142. 

? Marshall, op. cit. p. 54, Pl. XII, 1 3 Tiid., p. 54. 

4 Ibid. $ Ibid. 6 Ibid., p 55. 

7 Ibid., Pls. XT, 18, 22; XII 17. 8 Ibid., p. i Pls. CXVI, 29, CXVII, 11. 
3 Ibid., p. 62, Pl. XIL, 12. 
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richly endowed. Statuettes, seals, maces, etc., with inscriptions were 
dedicated to gods and goddesses. Similarly statues, thrones, emblems, 
vases, discs with inscriptions or engravings were also dedicated.’ A 
marble figurine of the wife of Gudea dedicated to a deity for the life 
of Gudea has been found.” The inscriptions on a female figurine 
dedicated to the goddess Ninigal shows that it too was dedicated for 
the life of Gudea.” Idols of goddesses installed at famous temples 
were carried away by conquerors. Thus the statue of Annuit at 
Agade was carried by the barbarians from the north (Gutium).* A 
number of kudurru stones containing engraved images of deities 
have also been found." 

As a war-goddess Ishtar is often depicted in Babylonian art as 
fully armed standing on a leopard or iion and in old Babylonian art 
as seated, armed with club or scimitar; in Assyrian art as standing 
armed with bow, quiver, etc. As a goddess of maternity Ishtar was 
represented in art as a mother suckling a child.’ As a storm goddess 
Ishtar was often represented as holding a caduceus of two serpents." 
A terra cotta plaque excavated at Kish shows ''one of the many 
designs of Ishtar-her crown decorated with the usual bull's horns, 
large pendants hung from ` her ears, necklace and robe. Her right . 
hand holds a long, thin metal rod and in her left hand she presents 
caduceus with two serpents’ heads, the usual symbol‘of this deity of 
life and fertility. Her left leg is set upon the back of a lion, symbol 
of the war goddess. A Sumerian goddess, supposed to be Bau-Gula, 
identified with Ishtar was represented. on ancient seals as a seated 
goddess holding sheaves of corn.” ‘‘Asabride Ishtar is represented 
in art as veiled. In this capacity she is prayed to bless wedded love.” 
As a goddess of desire she was represented as a naked woman with 
emphasised sexual features." Représentations of Nina or some other 
forms of Ishtar on seals show fish beneath her throne. As Ninharsag 
Ishtar has horned head-dress.** On the boundary stones her symbol' 
is the cow." 

In Palestine (Ashtart) :—Ashtart as à war-goddess was repr3sen- 
ted like Ishtar. In Egypt she was depicted standing on a Hon.” 


1 Cam. Anc. Hist , Vol. I, p. 561. ? Ibid p. 482. 3 Ibid. 
4 Ibid, p. 424. 5 Ibid, pp. 566, 567. 6 E. R.B., Vol. IT, p. 116. 


7 Langdon, Semitic Mythology, p. 116. See Fig. 53 with descriptions fron Assyrian 
Cuneiform texts. 


8 H.R.E., Vol. II, pp. 155, 405f. 3 Langdon, op cit., p. 331, Fig. 94. 
10 Ward, ep. cit., pp. 138f. u, E. R. E., Vol. VII, p. 430. 

12° Ward, op. cit., pp I61f., 380, 1 Ibid., p. 155. 

M Jbid., p. 404. 1 E.R.E., Vol. VII, p. 430. 


16 Muller, Asien, pp. 318f. quoted in E. E,E., Vol. IT, p. 116. 
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Her statue at Cythera was in full armour.’ ‘‘In monuments of 
the XIXth Dynasty (Egypt) she is depicted standing on a lion, naked 
or clothed in skin-tight garment, holding m one hand a lotus and 
in the other a serpent’’.” “In Phoenicia, Cyprus and most of the 
islands of the Aegean, statuettes have been found representing a 
nude female holding a dove. These are similar in type to the plaques 
discovered at,Gezer and are generally believed to represent the Phoeni- 
cian goddess* On Phoenician coins she is represented standing 
on the prow of a galley with a mural crown on her head or hand’’.* 

'It has been held that a mother-goddess was worshipped in pre. 
historic Canaan. No iconic representation of tbis mother-goddess. 
has been found." “Fn Canaanite temples masseboth (standing stone) 
rather than images seems to have embodied the mother-goddess.° The 
sacred precincts around the stone were enclosed with asherim or 
totem poles which also received religious reverence and were early 
identified with Ashtart.’ 

. Several types of Ashtart plaques have been discovered in Pales- 
tine which are thus described by Paton: 

l. The commonest type of terra cotta plaques bears a close re- 
semblance to the Egyptian representation." 

2. A second type depicts her with a tall striated headdress, 

necklace, anklets and girdle with her hands held to her breasts. 

| 8. A third type has horns like the Egyptian, Hathor.  , 

4. A fourth type has bird like beak and huge ear-rings. 

5. <A fifth type discovered at Gezer represents her with a veil.” 

. While Egyptian influence is apparent in two of the five types 
covering a majority of the finds Paton finds Babylonian and Hittite 
influence in the second and fifth types. We have thus one type left, 
ihe figurines with bird like beak and huge ear-rings for identifying 
which with Ashtart there is no obvious reason except that these figur- 
ines havə been found along with others possessing sacred character. 
These figurines bear a strong resemblance to the Thessalian’? finds 
of terra cotta female figurines with bird-like features which are: 
‘regarded as votive offerings. 
Pauranius III, 23.1 quoted in E R.E. ibid. 

E.R.E., Vol. IIT, p. 182. 

Perrot and Chipiez Figs. 381f referred to in E. E, E., Vol. IT, p. 218. 

Paton, E. R.E., Vol If, p. 218. 

E R.E., Vol III, p. 178. 6 See Jeremiah 9 T E.R.E., Vol. H, p. 117. 

$ Drawings in Bliss Maclister, Pl. LXVI 10-16, PI. BANI 1,2. Vincent, Canaan, 
p. 225 ref. in E.R. E., Vol III, p. 182, 


3 E.HR.E;, Vol. III, p . 189. 
1 Cam. Anc. Hist. Volume of Plates, pp. 112, 114 Pl. I for The ssalian finis of female 


figurines with.bird-like features. 
9—1772P—T 
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In Egypt :—It has been observed that the Canaanite mother- 
goddess Ashtart who was worshipped in Egypt also was represented as 
standing on a lion holding in one hand a lotus and in the other a serpent. 
The Syrian war goddess Anath was also worshipped in Egypt. She 
was represented enthroned with spear and shield in the right hand and 
in the left a battle-axe. She was also represented as clad in & panther 
skin, holding the papyrus centre and emblem of life. References to 
the theriomorpbie representations of many of the Egyptian goddesses 
have been given above. Isis was sometimes represented with little 
Horos on her bosom.” She was also represented with torches, heads 
of wheat, poppies, serpents, etc., as an agricultural deity." 


In SYRIA AND ANATOLIA 


The Syrian mother-goddess Atargatis was represented mounted 
upon a lion.* The symbol of the Phrygian Mother Cybele at Pessinus 
her most sacred seat in Galatia was a small meteoric stone. When 
her cult was adopted in Rome the sacred symbol was brought there 
and located on the Palatine.” She was also represented as seated 
on a throne accompanied by lions." It has been said that the original 
Cappadocian form of the Great Mother was given some name like 
Ma  ''In the sacred procession at Boghas Keui she “stands on a 
lioness or panther. Her son, a beardless, youth, carries a staff and 
a double axe. He too stands on a lioness or a panther.’ 


THE AEGEAN MOTHER 


No cult statues of Aegean deities have been found. ' The evi- 
dence is overwhelming that the Bronze Age ritual was aniconic, that 
is, the deity. was represented in cult by a sacred tree or pillar ot 
double axe.’’* Several clay images of intaglio gems have found at 
early sites showing a female figure armed with a spear or double axe 
and accompanied by lions. Female figurines with snakes coiled 
round tbem have also been found. “One seal impression of the 
late Minoan style found at Knossos shows the goddess on the peak 
of a mountain holding either a sceptre or lance and flanked by 
guardian lions.’’’! There have also been found Thessalian terra 
cotta heads and statuettes of the Neolithic age. The most usual type 


1 Cam. Anc. Hist., Vol. II, p. 848. 2 Tiele, op. cit., p. 56, 

3 E. B. E., Vol. TIT, p, 486. a ERÈ, Vol. II, p. 167, 

5 Ibid., Vol. TV, p. 377, 6 Ibid., p. 478. 

7 Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 725. 8 (am. Áno, Hist., Vol. II, p. 618, 
3 E. R. E., Vol. I, p. 143. 10 Ibid. 

1 B, A. 8., VII, P. 18, quoted in E. R. E., Vol. I, p. 148. 
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shows a female standing or seating holding her hands upon her breasts. 
Terra cotía female figurines with bird-like features, crescent arms 
and columnar bodies have also been found. These are regarded as 
votive offerings or toys." In a number of intaglio impressions a youths 
ful male figure accompanied by lions and sometimes armed, appear. 

A comparison may now be made between the representations of 
the Mother-goddess described above and the misshapen female figu- 
. rines unearthed in the Indus Valley and Baluchistan. 


THIRD EVIDENCE 


The third evidence used by Marshall is the evidence of certain 
finds of terra cotta-female figurines unearthed at different sites in the 
Gangetic Valley and elsewhere.’ 

Marshall, it is t6 be pointed out, reverses the process of argument 
in dealing with these figurines. He treats the case of the Indus and 
. Baluchistan figurines as established and proceeds to argue that the 
female figurines found on the banks of the Ganges are representations 
of Mother-goddesses on the ground of their resemblance to the Indus 
and Baluchistan finds. The correspondence between these figurines 
and those found on the banks of the Ganges is such that it is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that the latter also represented a Mother or 
Nature goddess and served the same purpose as their counterparts 
in the West, viz-, either as votive offerings or less probably as cult 
images for household shrines.” ° 

Discussing terra cottas found at Buxar, Bulandibagh, Kumrahar, 
Patna, Mathura, Kausambi, Bhita, Taxila, ete., Dr. Stella Kramrisch 
writes: '' Primitive types have been assigned an early and sometimes 
a prehistoric date.' The ‘ primitive types’ however are as frequent 
at Mohenjo Daro in the 3rd millienium B.C. as they are in the 
Ganges, etc., from the Sunga to the Gupta period (PI. VII figs. 1-10), 
' i.e., roughly, before and during the first half of the first millenium 
A.D. and their number is not less to-day, made as they are by the 
potters and women in the villages of Bengal, Bihar, etc." * Referring 
again to some terra cotta figurines and plaques found at Maniyar 
Math, Rajgir, she writes: ‘‘ Some of the terra cotta figurines and 
plaques have been found in sanctuaries, others within or near 

1 Gam. Anc. Hist., Volume of Plates, pp. 112, 114, Pl. T. 

2 E. R.E., Vol. I, p. 148. Fig, 2. 

3 Marshall, op. cit., p. 51. 

4 Dr, Stella Kramrisch, Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, June-Dec, 1939. 


‘The error of assigning an éarly date to certain supposedly archaic types is based on finds 
in excavations in India \Mohenjo Daro, Harappa, etc.), and outside India.’’—p. 89, note 2. 


Ibid,, p. 89. 
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buildings of which the foundation walls do not reveal their religious or 
domestic character. What matters most is that they were found in 
large numbers in the many buildings of the ancient towns, where 
they must have been in use. That the traditional types and timebound 
varieties? occur by the side one another is nothing surprising when 
itis known that also to-day the timeless types—female figurines for 
instance, with a solid-cone as the body and which affords a large 
circle to stand on with pinched faces. Pellets affixed for the eyes and 
no mouth marked—can be found in the same household where Radha- 
Krsna figurines of a banal prettiness have their effect on the same 
people:’’* Referring to the Pataliputra finds she writes: “ Female 
fipures'are more numerous than the male, and this refers to the ageless 
types and to the timed and stylistically differentiated alike.” ° 

- ‘To the above we would add only a few words. ‘Terra cotta 
female figurines with pinched in faces, pellets for eyes, “flat bases and 
' hooded heads, figurines with elaborate neck, breast and ear ornaments 
and basket-shaped or spade or crescent or umbrella’or inverted pitcher 
shaped head-dresses, with hands on the hips, waist or breasts, with 
prominent breasts, nude or draped, will be found in plenty along 
with images of Radha Krena,  Krsna-Yaéodaà, Krsna-Baladeva. 
Jagannath-Subhadra, beau and belle, elephant, horse, birds of different 
species, tiger, cat, lion, old man smoking hookah, the bearded sage 
Narada playing on flute, etc., arranged in mixed rows at the stalls 
of potters at Hindu fairs on the occasion of Ratha-Yatra, Chat 
and Makara Sankranti in many parts in Bengal. Again, clay female 
figurines resembling the Indus Valley and Baluchistan types, some- . 
times washed with lime and with red lead marks along with clay 
figurines of elephant, horse, etc., are found to be offered to village or 
tribal déties, to goddess Sitalà and Sasthi, and some Moslem tomb 
shrines in rural areas by devotees for fulfilment of their desires." 


“Way MARSHALL'S EVIDENCE OF ANALOGY ON WHICH HIS INTERPRE. 
TATION 18 MAINLY BASED CANNOT BE ACCEPTED 


We have come to the end of our examination of Marshall’s 
argument of K 2 Onr first objection to the argument is that 


| Traditional types are the T or primitive or archaic types. Time bound types are 
types with iocal variations: 

2 Kramrisch, op. eit., p. 103. 

3 Kramrisch, op. cit., p. 106. 

4 We have personally seen such offerings made at the jungle-shrine of the village 
goddess Vasulf at Gidui in Midnapore district, Bengal, whose priest is a Santal Manjhi. 
An eye witness has reported the case of offering of clay i images at a tomb shrine in Thakur- 
gaon sub-division in Dinajpur district, Bengal. 


- 


t 
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the evidence of mother-goddess worship is far more complete 
In other countries than what is claimed as evidence of the 
existence of mother-goddess worship in the Indus Valley and 
Baluchistan. This means that in the Indus Valley and Baluchistan 
we have only the finds and nothing else to help us to inter- 
pret them. The second objection is that these finds of female 
figurines do not possess any mark or symbol to indicate their sacred 
character. The third objection relates to the representations in art 
‘of the Mother-goddesses in other countries and the primitive stage 
of the art displayed in the Indus and Baluchistan finds. In 
support of his theory Marshall has referred to finds in. Western Asia, 
Egypt, Asia Minor and the Aegean countries. We have referred 
to the mother-goddess cults in: these countries at some length and 
what is of more importance here, described the representations in 
art of mother-goddesses worshipped in these lands in ancient times. 
In Mesopotamia idols installed in richly endowed temples were 
worshipped with elaborate rites. The grain goddess was represented 
as holding sheaves of corn in her hand. The war goddess was 
represented as standing on a leopard or lion or with her left foot on 
a lion and armed. ‘The water goddess was represented with a fish 
or boat symbol. There were also horned head dress, cow symbol, 
caduceus of serpents, etc. In Palestine the war-goddess was repres- 
ented as standing on a lion with a lotus and a serpent in her hands. 
ln Asia Minor the mother.goddess was represented as seated on a 
throne accompanied by lions. In Egypt the war goddess was re- 
presented as standing on a lion or dressed in panther skin and armed 
and there were other goddesses holding torches, heads of wheat, 
serpents or with a head of cow, head of cat, etc. In Syria the mother- 
goddess was mounted upon a lion. In the Aegean countries there 
have found female figurines armed with, spear or double axe, figurines 
with snakes coiled round them, seal impression of goddess on a peak. 
armed and flanked by lions. Only in two cases have we come across 
in Thessaly and Canaan some finds which bear analogy to one of 
the two. types of Baluchistan finds, namely figurines with bird like 
pinched faces. It has been noted that the Thessalian finds are 
regarded as votive offerings. The particular finds in Canaan which 
exactly resemble the Thessalian finds cannot but be regarded as 
votive offerings or possibly as toys, because all the other four types 
discovered at the same sites have recognised sacred associations. 
With regard to the uniform type of standing, almost nude female 
figurines with a girdle or band at the loins and elaborate head dress, 
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collar and ear-ornaments unearthed at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa, 
it may be said that they have no more claim to be regarded as mother- — 
goddesses than the Baluchistan finds, because nude female figurines 
unearthed at Gezer, in Cyprus, Phoenicia and Aegean lands which 
resemble them in some respects have an important additional feature 
which establishes their claim to be regarded as representations of 
mother-goddess, namely, they carry a dove in hand. The dove was 
sacred to the Syrian mother, to the Aegean mother, to some of the 
forms of the Canaanite mother. As a matter of fact no female 
figurine found in the Indus Valley and Baluchistan has any feature 
in its representation which would establish its claim to possess a 
sacred character. The idea that any sort of crude representation of 
a female discovered at early sites is a mother-goddess has taken such 
hold of the minds of some scholars that we find Sir Aurel Stein 
writing referring to a sinall clay relief * figurine with hooded head, 
a high and exaggeratedly large nose and female breasts that ‘* the 
close agreement (with reliefs found on the surface of Periano Ghundai, 
 Kaudani and elsewhere) of these in archaic treatment and the 
beaklike nose suggests that the representation of some tutelary deity 
may be intended.” ^ It is to be pointed out, however, that the in- 
ference that a misshapen nasal organ is a distinctive symbol of divinity 
is not borne out by any thing known about religions, ancient or 
modern. 

Of the female figurines found at Mohenjo Daro, Harappa and 
Baluchistan some are interpreted by Marshall as toys? without reli- 
gious meaning and others, “ with children in their arms (Pl. XCV, 
20) or in a state of pregnancy (Pl. XCV, 24, 29 & 80) may be assumed 
to be votive offerings, perhaps with a magical significance, for the 
purpose of procuring offspring.'".* The great majority are regarded 
as representations of mother-goddess for reasons which we have fully 
discussed above. Summing up his arguments Marshall writes. - 
* From iheir resemblance to one another and the frequency with 
which they occur there is no doubt that these female figurines with 
their elaborate head-dresses and jewellery are sacred images.” It 
is to be noted that the figurines do not resemble one another. The 


1 Per. 9, Pl. IX Memoir A. S. I. No. 87. Cp. V. vii. 3. PI. XXI Memoir A. S, I 
No. 45. A Kulli find of female figurine is represented with a babe sucking at the breasts. 
It has the peculiar pinched bird like face, Stein thinks that ib represents a divinity of 
fertility. The babe is of extremely doubtful identity. At any rate, it is the single specimen 
of its kind unearthed at Periano Ghundai. 


2 Gir Aurel Stein, op. cit., p. 38. 3 Marshall, op. cit., p. 49, Pl. XCV, 12. 
í Marshall, cp. cit., p. 49 l S Ibid, p. 340. 
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Baluchistan figurines are of different types and they are again different _ 
from the Indus Valley REESE The peculiarities of these different 
types consist in 

1. the head-dress 

2. superfluity of neck and breast ornaments 

9. archaic representation of some consisting in the use of pellets 

for eye-balls and breasts 

4. bird like pinched-in faces of some, flat, O and horrible 

faces of others 

5. flat bases. 

While tbe figurines vary from one another in details of representation 
in these respects the common feature of all of them is the absence of 
all known indications of sacred character such as mark representations 
of goddesses i in Western Asia, Egypt, Asia Minor, etc. 

The head-dresses are very peculiar. In some figurines the head- 
dress is crescent-shaped.’ In others it is like a sort of hood. The 
.head-dress of one Mohenjo Daro figurine is described as resembling 
an inverted pitcher. It has a flattened base.' The head-dress of 
another figurine is turban "like. Two figurines have a queer basket 
or mushroom-shaped head-dress." One has a head-dress. like pick. 
axe or inverted pitcher and another like an umbrella or basket. 
Heavy breast and neck and also ear ornaments which mark many 
of the figurines do not call for any remark. Figurines having pellets 
for eye-balls and breasts and described as archaic have similar head- 
dress and ornaments." It has been stated that the archaic represen- 
tations and other figurines represented as carrying children in their 
arms or in a state of pregnancy are interpreted. by Marshall some as 
ex-votive offerings and others as toys. 

Figurines with bird like faces (Baluchistan) have the same neck 
and breast ornaments, but the breasts in them are not as prominent 
as they are in others. The heads are hooded. Some of the figurines 
have pellets for eyes.: The beak like face is explained as due to 
archaic treatment.’ The second type of Baluchistan figurines (found 
in-Zhob and held to be later than the other type) have also hooded 
heads and ornaments. The face is grotesque and mouth distorted. 


1 Ibid., p.49, Pl. XCV, 6, 7, B, 13, ete. 

2 A.S. T. 1995-1996, Mohenjo Daro sites H. R. & V. 8. Pl. XX TUR 

v [bid., (d). 4 Ibid., (c) & (fh. 

5 Ibid., Mohenjo Daro DK site Pl. XLIII (II) (b). A. 8. I., 1924-1925, Pl. XXII (d) 
(t) 2nd fig. from the left. 

Annual Report of the HERR COt great Survey of India for 1924-1925, Pl. xx (Mohenjo 

Daro (d). 

7 Stein, A. S. I., Memoir No, 48, p. 162, 
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Marshall holds that these fantastic representations might be the 
prototype of the Puranik images of Kali. Both types have flat 
bases. 'Two suggestions have been made regarding this peculiarity, 
namely that the figurines are meant to be set up and that the flat 
base shows connection with the earth-goddess represented later on 
as half emerging from the ground. Referring to these female figu- 
rines Marshall writes, “There is no evidence that they were of 
funerary character." ° But describing the finds at Mehi site Sir 
Aurel Stein refers to a female figurine, ‘‘ Curiously enough the only 
almost perfect: specimen (ITI.6.16.)...... is one of those found on the 
burial deposit of ashes and stones." * Describing finds at Shahi- 
tump in the Kej Valley he refers to a cinerary urn (III.5.) in which 
small, pieces of calcined human bones were found with ‘‘ the lower. 
portion of the figurine of a goddess." 5- 


WHY MARSHALL'S THEORY IS TO BE REJECTED 


Marshall’s first evidence to prove that Mother-goddess worship 
prevailed in the Indus Valley and the terra cotta female figurines 
discovered from pre-historic sites at Mohenjo Daro, Harappa and 
Baluchistan were representations of Mother-goddesses on the ground 
of the prevalence of Mother-goddess worship widely among the 
Hindus and tribal peoples in India at the present time is not a serious 
argument. In the third evidence used by him he reverses the process 
of argument and holds that the terra cotta female figurines discovered 
in the Gangetic Valley and elsewhere are representations of Mother- 
goddesses on the ground that they resemble the Indus and Baluchistan 
figurines which, in his first evidence, he has tried ` to prove as repre- 
sentations of Mother-goddesses, is no evidence. The second evidence 
used by him to prove and elaborate his theory and accepted by almost 
all scholars has been carefully and exhaustively dealt with. It has 
been found that the argument of analogy falis to the ground because 
there is no analogy at all. 

The Indus and Baluchistan female figurines are, therefore, to 
be taken for what they actually are; namely toys displaying art in a | 
primitive stage. Such toys were manufactured in India 5000 years 
back and they are manufactured now. | 

Before we conclude a reference may be made to Sir John 
Marshall’s interpretation of certain ringstones found in the Indus 

1 Marshall, op. cit., pp. m 50. ? Marshall, ibid., D op. eit , p. K I 


3 Marshall, ibid., pp. 141f 4 Stein, op. cit., p. 1 
5 Ibid., p. 168. 
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Valley as representations of the yoni. Having once accepted the view 


that Mother-goddess worship prevailed in the Indus Valley, that the 
mis-shapen female figurines were representations of the local forms 
of the Great Mother or the Great Nature goddess or Earth-goddess, 
that the Sakti cult was known io and practised by the Indus people 
without a scrap of evidence in support of the view coming from the 
people who are presumed to have developed their religious ideas io 
such a high pitch, Marshail's interpretation of the ringstones need 
not cause any surprise. This interpretation, based mainly on his 
interpretation of the female figurines and supported by similar evidence 
of doubtful value, may also be rejected. 


(Concluded) 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POWERS IN THE 
| INDIAN CONSTITUTION 


Sri RAM SHARMA 


India is a federation. The state here acts through the Govern- 
ment of the Union for certain purposes and through the governments 
of the states in others. his distribution of powers has been made 
in the constitution and cannot be disturbed except by a constitutional 
amendment duly ratified by at least half the states of the Union. 
Governmental powers in India have been divided. into three groups 
though they are exercised by two sets of governments. One group of - 
powers has been exclusively assigned to the Government of the Union, 
another to the governments of the states. A third group forms a 
common ground open to both the union and the states, action by the 
Union always ousting that taken by the states. 


The list of federal subjects is the smallest in the United States. 
Its constitution vested the federal congress with power to legislate for 
taxation, raising of loans, defence, foreign affairs, foreign trade, inter- 
state commerce, exchange and currency, declaration of war, national- 
ization, patents and copy rights, post-offices, regulation of militia 
and setting up of federal courts. The United States come into being 
as the result of the separate colonies, that had had nothing in common 
between them till 1776, ceding certain specific powers to a new 
common instrument of state action, the Government of the United 
States or allowing it to exercise authority which had till then been 
exercised by the British Government. Fach colony acting separately 
could not have defended itself against the British, the Spaniard, or 
the French. Danger of agression from their neighbours led toa 
realization that the colonies needed plans of a common defence. ` 
But the experience of the War of Independence convinced its 
founding fathers that voluntary or even co-ordinated action by fourteen 
separate governments would provide no effective safeguards. So 
defence was entrusted to the new government thus created. The 
state militias were a patent source of military strength. Control and 
organization of the militia went along with raising of an army and 
navy. With defence went foreign relations. Plans for defence 
could only be effective if the authorities making them could foresee 
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danger and’ thus forestall it. Army, navy, and conduct of foreign 
affairs all had to be financed, naturally the federal government was 
given power both to tax and to raise loans. The control of foreign 
affairs included control of foreign trade ‘as well nationalization of 
aliens. But trade among the various states could only be equitably 
looked after by an organization which favoured neither. So inter- 
state commerce came to be entrusted to the federal government. 
Patents and copy rights could be profitably exploited if they were 
valid throughout the colonies. They had been so protected when the 
colonies were under the British crowns. English coins had been 
legal tender in all the colonies. Currency and exchange were thus 
- taken over by .the federal government. Up to 1776 a Postmaster of 
America had organized the carrying of mails, both inland and foreign. 
The new government took this function over. 

When Canada formed a federation in 1867 it added the census, 
. statistics, beacons and buoys, navigation and shipping, quarintine 
and marine hospitais, sex coast, and inland fisheries, inter-provincial 
ferries, banking, weights and measures, bills of exchange, promisory 
notes, interests, marriage: and divorce, criminal law and procedure 
and jails. Some of these subjects had already come to be included 
among federal subjects in the United States either as a part of its 
power to regulate inter-state commerce or as subjects ‘ necessary and 
proper’ for carrying into execution the specific powers granted to 
tbe Congress. Federal government in America had also acquired 
some new powers ‘ by prescription’ and exercised several others by 
their being ‘ inherent in sovereignty.’ Whereas in the United States 
the list had been mostly confined to subjects which could only be 
effectively dealt with by a common organ of central government, in 
Canada American experience led to the addition, as a new trend, of 
subjects which could be better administered by the federal govern- 
ment. Thus criminal law aud procedure, jails, marriage, divorce, 
interest, banking, bills of exchange, promisory notes, weights and 
measures became federal subjects. 

When Australia became a federal state its pre-occupation with its 
industrial development resulted in the inclusion of industrial arbitra- 
tion and conciliation, bounties, insurance and invalid and old age 
pensions as federal subjects. In the United States post offices were 
under the federal government but telegraphs and telephones had 
become private monopolies. Australia listed all the like means of 
communication as a federal subject. Similar considerations led to the 
inclusion of the railways in federal list. 
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During the present century the changing social philosophy made 
several new demands on the state. Its functions expanded, it became 
an organization for social welfare. The welfare state started perform. 
ing several functions which were undreamt of before and which could 
in a federal state, be better discharged by the federa! government- 
unemployment and trade depression could only be effectively attacked 
on a national scale. A labour code could only be effective if it 
operated throughout the state. The oldest of the modern federations 
succeeded in taking over most of these functions under its federal 
wings as it was authorised. by the constitution to provide for ‘the 
general welfare’ of the state. The two World Wars put.an enormous 
strain on the organizational resources of, the democracies. Many 
new functions had. to be performed mostly by the federal ' government 
in -this global and total war. Some of these new functions lingered on 
in even peace time. 

When the Constituent Assembly first met, it was to seb upa 
federal government which would control foreign affairs, defence and 
communications and have the right to raise funds for performing 
these functions. Certain other duties were to be discharged by 
another multi-state organ, the group government. The states were 
to be divided into two classes. The British provinces were to 
exercise equal authority and were to be in the same relation to the 
federal, government, The princely states were to cede such federal 
functions as were absolutely essential and were otherwise to continue 
on their separate and several paths. 

The division of the country into Pakistan and India, however, 
changed all that. The ‘ group authorities’ had never recommended 
themselves to Indian politicians ; it had been an ineffective gesture 
io Muslim politicians. "Phe limiting of the federal government to 
four essential subjects, defence, foreign affairs, means of communica- 
tions and federal finance—had been a similar concession to Mr. 
Jinnah. With the creation of Pakistan, India was left free to fashion 
her own constitution in her own way. An independent dominion of 
India set up by the Independence of India Act was no longer bound 
by the British plans made forherin England. India refused to be 
bound by the British declaration that the disappearance of the British 
authority in India restored 568 princes and princelings to an indepen- 
dence which none of them had ever enjoyed but which some of them 
were now eager to assert. The’ Constituent Assembly assumed 
sovereign authority and set about the task of ‘giving a constitution ’ 
to India. 


' RCY 41k 
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A strong centre was at once seen to be the need of the 
hour. It was soon agreed that it would not be limited to the 
four subjects first assigned to it by the Cabinet Mission. The 
Princes led by the Gaekwar of  Baroda—or by his Diwan 
Sir B. L. Mitter—were quick to realize .that they could not 
perpetuate their medieval dominions. The sooner they ceased to be 
oddities in new India the better for all concerned. The distribution 
of power in the new federal state therefore made no distinction between 
the former British provinces or Indian States. All were to be placed 
on the same footing, There was no reason to distrust the federal 
government; it was realized that it would form a more convenient 
instrument of performing several functions which some constitutions 
~ had assigned originally to the states. It is necessary to remember 
that India had been a unitary government. There was no real states’ 
right feeling in evidence so far. If anything, the Muslim opposition 
to a strong centre, the emergence of Pakistan as a seceding state on` 
India’s eastern and western borders, and the fears of foreign aggression 
in an infant democracy in a world torn assunder by power politics 
—all led to the view that the federal government should be entrusted 
with larger and more definite powers in the constitution than had 
been the case so far in other federations. 

But the democratic sovereign republic of India could not very 
easily break up with the past. Beginning with the government of 
India Act of 1915 several Acts of the British Parliament had enu- 
merated ‘ subjects of administration’ with meticulous: care. The 
result had been a mounting list of ‘subjects’ which rose to 149 in 
the government of India Act, 1935. Various processes had contri- 
buted to the swelling of this list; centralization and decentralization 
of administration, concentration and deconcentration of authority, 
emergence of delegated and agency functions, paramountcy and 
princely authority—all had demanded that the subjects of administra- 
tion be very carefully, cautiously, yet safely enumerated so as to 
assign them to various authorities. It would have required great 
courage and imagination to wake a clean break with the past, but to 
do so successfully would have required time and patience which the 
.'eonstituent Assembly could not easily afford, It is not surprising 
therefore that it increased the total ‘ enumerated powers’ to 209 in 
the constitution. 

Ninety-seven ‘ powers’ enumerated in the federal list fall under 
five groups. Defence and foreign affairs (including’ preventive deten- 
tion for reasons connected with either) nationalization and citizenship, 
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exchange and currency (including banking, bills of exehange and 
promisory notes), patents and copy rights, weights and measures, 
inter-state and foreign trade including standardization of goods for 
such purposes, census, statistics, offences against international law or 
on the high seas, fishing and fisheries beyond territorial waters— can 
only be regulated by the national government. Communication by 
post—ineluding post office (with their saving banks), telegraphs, 
telephones, and wireless communications are all federal concerns. 
The post-roads of the American constitution appear here as national 
roads, national waterways, airways and railways—almost all of them 
carrying post and all of them even in the United States subject to 
federal regulation today. All these functions are to be discharged 
by the federal legislature and the executive. Their organization and 
emergence has been specifically mentioned as a separate federal 
subject; so'also are the organization, recruitment and discipline of the 
federal publie servants. This also includes industrial disputes arising 
between the government of the Union and the employees working 
in state concerns and undertakings. All governments must possess 
taxative powers including raising of loans. The Indian Constitution ` 
assigns certain specific sources of revenue to the federation such as 
income-tax, custom, corporation tax, excise (except on alcoholic 
liquor's estate duty) and succession tax. The Supreme Court has been 
set up here by the constitution but all lower courts dealing with 
federal offences are here, as in the United States; under the federal 
government. 


The second group includes certain classes of public services and 
the functions some of them discharge. The High Courts in the 
states determine all civil and criminal cases whether arising under 
the federal laws or the state laws. Their constitution and organi- 
zation is a federal subject. Their authority includes superintendence 
over all courts and tribunals in the state or the group of states they 
serve. The recruitment and discipline of the members of the Indian 
Police Service and the Indian Administrative Service, most of the 
members of which serve in the states, are similarly vested in the 
federal government. The Election Commissioner appointed by the 
Federal Government, superintends, directs and controls elections to 
all the legislatures, federal and those of the states. 


Salt and opium have long been a state monopoly. Their manu- 
facture, sale and distribution therefore continue to be federal subjects. 
The production of films is not localized in India; Bombay, Bengal 
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and Madras have among other. states their producing centres. It 
was felt that. different and differing policies adopted by the state 
boards of film censors in various states did and would continue to 
create difficult situations for the producers who may, occasionally, 
complain of discrimination. The certifying of films for exhibition 
has therefore been assigned to the federal government. ‘The regula- 
tion of Mines, oil fields and oil refineries (including regulation of 
safety and labour therein) is a federal subject. The federal parliament 
has been further authorized to assume, in public interest, control 
over such industries as are necessary for defence or prosecution of war 
or-as it deems fit to control. 

The fourth group centres round education. The Federal govern- 
ment co-ordinates and determines the standards of higher education 
and research. The Banaras Hindu University and the Aligarh 
Muslim University are all India institutions, the Delhi University 
serves the federal capital. Besides these, other institutions of national 
importance declared to be such by Parliament come within the federal 
orbit. The Union has its own institutions of professional, vocational 
and technical training, special studies or research. Similar institu- 
tions of national importance receiving grants from the Union Govern- 
ment are controlled by the federal peverument, These may include 
Museums aud libraries. 

Árms and ammunitions were controlled by the Government of 
India and continue to be a federal responsibility along with explosives 
and inflamable articles. Such control here centres round public 
order. ` 

These five groups of subjects exhaust the list of exclusive federal: 
subjects. The federal government in India thus has, unlike Canada, 
an exclusive jurisdiction over interest, marriage and divorce, criminal 
law and prisons. It lacks the exclusive power which the Common- 
wealth Government in Australia possesses in conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in industrial disputes. It does not. exclusively- control bank- 
rutpcy as does thé Government of the United States. 


In India all these subjects except prisons are in the concurrent 
list and thus under the authority of the Government of the Union as 
also those of the states. The other—the concurrent list includes civil 
and criminal procedure, personal law, criminal law and jails. Trusts, 
commercial combines and monopolies, religious institutions, charities 
are similarly controlled. Factories, boilers, electricity, drugs and 
opium, newspapers, printing presses, books and professions are the 
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concern of both sets of government. The Government of the Union 
and those of the states legislate against adulteration; of goods, control 
prices, decide the determing principles on which compensation will 
be given.to property-owners if their property is acquired for public 
purposes. Minor ports, shipping and navigation by steam or motor- 
driven vessels on inland waterways, and motor ‘vehicles are subjects 
to both the authorities. Economic and social planning, trade unions, . 
industrial and labour disputes, welfare of labour, social security, 
social insurance, unemployment—are subject to legislation by the 


. federal government as also of those of the’ units. The control of 


evacuee property and rehabilitation of displaced persons ‘are’ naturally 
in the Concurrent List. 

The states can make laws concerning all subjects in the Concur- 
rent List. But a state law ordinarily operates only where there is no 
federal law on the subject or on that particular aspect of the subject. 
But if a state intends to amend a federal provision on œ concurrent 
subject, it can do so with the approval of the federal government. 
Such laws on passing the state legislature will be reserved by the 
governor for the president's assent and on President’s assenting to such 
a law, it will, in that particular state, supersede the federal law to 
that extent. This will enable federal laws on concurrent subjects to 
be amended piece-meal territorially. 

There are then the ‘enumerated subjects’ exclusively subject to 
the laws of the state. Elsewhere as well such subjects have been 
progressively decreasing in number on account of what was local till 
yesterday, becoming national today. ‘The list in India however is 
impressive enough and compares favourably with that in other 
federations. 

The Governments of the States have exclusive jurisdiction in 
many matters of great importance. Every state has the power to 
preserve order and assure safety of person and property. Adminis- 
tration of justice through the courts situated within a state or con- 
cerning offences against state laws is its exclusive concern. It 
maintains prisons, reformatories and special schools for the socially 
unfit, it provides relief for the disabled and unemployable. It pro- 
motes individual well-being by providing education, controlling the 
manufacture, sale and use-of intoxicating liquors, maintaining sanitary 
services, public entertainments. Its public health services, preventive 
and curative, prevent epidemics, control the spread of infectious 
diseases, treat the ailing and where necessary and possible, hospitalize 
him. Its conservative services promote agriculture, fisheries, develop 
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land and forests and render their planned exploitation possible. It 
takes measure for the improvement of cattle and the live-stock and 
for preserving wild life. It looks after water power and production 


' of gas. It helps agriculture through irrigation. Trade and indus- 


tries, mines and minerals are subject to state laws except where 
Parliament declares that regulation by it to, be expedient in publie 
interest. Maintenance and control of roads, tramways and inland 
waterways, inspection and maintenance of the ‘established standards 
of weights and measures help traffic and promote trade and industry. 
Money-lending, betting, gambling and co-operation are all under the 
control and direction. of state governments. 

As in the case of the government of the Union, the governments 
of the states organize and control governmental and administrative 
institutions in their own territories including local government in 
rural and urban areas. Their exclusive taxative powers are defined 
and include all types of taxes on land, octroi,.sales tax (except on 
newspapers), advertisement tax (except on advertisements in news. 
paper), terminal tax on passengers travelling by road or inland water- 
ways, professional tax, taxes on vehicles, boats and animals, capi- 
tation tax, excise on alcoholic liquors, narcotics, opium and narcotic 
drugs. 

The distribution of powers in India is thus rather detailed. It | 
can only be amended by a constitutional amendment passed by two- 
thirds of the members of both Houses of Parliament voting for it and 
accepted by a majority of the state legislatures. The second national 
house representing states is authorized, however, to order, by a 
resolution supported. by two-thirds of its members, the temporary 
removal, in national interest, of a subject from the States List to the 
Federal List of subjects for a period of one year. The authority ex- 
ercised by the states may further be adversely affected by any inter- 
national obligations or treaties in which the Government of India 
may enter if implementing such treaties and obligations—concerns a 
subject in the States List. The powers of the states over industries, 


. highways, national waterways, ports, mines, inter-state rivers, inter. 


state valleys—may vary from time to time as Parliament legisiates 
declaring that their control by Parliament is expedient in public 
interest. Institutions of national importance may also similarly pase 
into the ‘hands of the federal government. 

In other federations the enumeration and distribution of powers 


have raised several complicated questions. Of course, disputes over 


the location of authority in a particular case have been common in 
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all federations. In some, the questions concerning appropriate autho- 
‘rity which will deal with a new subject of administration have 
perplexed both governments and courts. Implementation of treaties 
has often raised delicate questions of authority in Canada. In India 
` the central government and those of the provinces quarrelled over 
the imposition of the sales tax as well as over the tax on professions. 
The present constitution may breed resentment in the states if 
Parliament exercises its power to contro] trade and industries, water- 
ways, and highways on a large-scale or if the federal government tries 
to interfere in provincial politics, under its emergency powers, The 
audit of the accounts of the state by the Comptroller General, the 
organization and regulation of the High Courts in the states by the 
federal government, the holding of provincial elections under the 
directions of the Election Commission, the recruitment of the higber 
categories of public servants and Police officers through the Union 
Public Service Commission—offer new possible causes of friction. 
Some states may resent the reports of the Commission on the Back- 
_ward Classes if it lays bare their deficiencies too bluntly. 

Citizens, however, have every cause to be satisfied with the 
enumeration.and distribution of powers in the Indian Constitution. 
It provides for all likely services which he is likely to demand of a 
welfare state. It places large questions of policy in the hands of the 
federal government still leaving the governments of the states im- 
portant enough to attract the services of its eminent citizens. It 
gaurantees justice about parochial considerations, it secures adminis- 
trative independence and efficiency. By a detailed enumeration of 
powers of government it has refused to make the constitution a play- 
thing of the courts. It does mirror the mood of the founding fathers 
but that mood is so catholic and dynamic as to make one feel that 
they have provided the ‘people an ever-fitting coat rather than a 
straight jacket. | | 
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. GERMAN BOOK PRODUCTION 1946-49 
PROFESSOR ERNEST ALKER | | 


3, Champ des Fontaines, Fribourg. (Switzerland) 


Although there has been a certain revival of bibliographical acti- 
vity in Central Europe, it is still difficult to form a clear picture of 
German book production since 1946, For that reason the following 
report—which does no more than give typical examples of current 
publishing enterprise—may be of some interest. | 

The Südverlag in Consiance (to begin with the French Zone) 
publishes, in addition to political and cultural pamphlets, a periodical - 
entitled Vision which is, apart from the quality of the paper used, 
most handsomely produced. In contrast to the Freiburg periodical 
Die Gegenwart, which is in many respects a, continuation of the 
cultural side’ of the old Frankjurter Zeitung and which devotes itself 
primarily to contemporary issues, Vision is principally concerned with 
the spiritual heritage of the past. In Freiburg i.Br., in addition to 
the great publishing heuse of Herder, we have the Karl Alber 
Verlag, whose most interesting publication has baen Alfred Dóblin's 
self-revealing work, Der Oberst und der Dichter, and the Novalis- 
Verlag. which has published among other things a volume of short 
stories by M. J. Krück von Poturzyn, entitled Ich kann nicht mehr 
zweifeln and throwing light upon the intellectual atmosphere of the 
Nazi epoch. More forcible in tone, but still valuable from the ‘docu- 
mentary point of view, are the short stories of Felix Riemkasten, 
Solche und solche, which deal with the Third Reich and are published 
by Moritz Schauenburg in Lghr. (Schauenburg is also the publisher 
of the periodical Das goldene Tor, edited by Alfred Döblin). The 
firm of Hans Bühler Jr in Baden-Baden has produced a'series of 
works mainly small in extent, by Reinhold Schneider, one of the 
most admired writérs in Germany to-day ; of these, the collection of 
sonnets entitled Apokalypse and the essay, Heimkehr des deutschen 
Geistes, are particularly noteworthy. In Karlsruhe, the Stahlberg 
Verlag has published a valuable study, drawing largely on Rilke’s 
letters, by Else Buddeaberg, entitled Kunst und Existenz in Spütwerk 
Rilkes, and the game author's essay Die Duineser Elegien R. M. Rilkes. 
Ein Blid vom Sein des Menschen. F. A, Kramer, a political publicist 
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in the Catholic and Conservetive intérest, caused a stir as early as 
1932 by his opposition to von Papen, then Imperial Chanceilor ; the 
Historisch-Poilitische Verlag in Koblenz has now published Kramer s 
essay in historical stock-taking Vor den Ruinen Deutschlands, a work 
of far more than passing interest. The Port Verlag (Urach), publish- 
er of the wide-spread high-brow monthly Die Pforte advertise many 
philosophical and literary books in the near future. 

To turn to the English Zone, Balduin Pick in Cologne is re- 
printing older works—his range extending from Erasmus of Rotterdam 
to Ernst Hardt, while in Dortmund, Karl Schwalvenberg is devoting 
himself to the moderns. These are represented by, among other 
things Konrad Erdberg's lengthy two-volume novel of contemporary 
life, Herrlichkeit, and by Walter Thomas’ Bis der Vorhang fiel, the 
memoirs of a man who, although cultural adviser to Schirach, the 
Gauleiter of Vienna, was in sympathy with the resistance movement 
. in Austria. The Thomas-Verlag in Kempen has given Wilhelm 
Schafer the opportunity of publishing a Itechenschaft —an interesting 
autdbiography which does not, however, throw as much light upon 
the relation of this writer to the Third Reich as one could wish. 
Based upon unknown material is Dietrich Bassermann’s valuable 
study Der spdte Rilke, pulished by Verlag Dr. H. V. Chamier, Essen. 
In Hamburg, interest is chiefly centred upon the political field. 
The capitulation of the city, that is to say local history of the most 
up to date kind. is the theme of D. W. Móller's Letztes Kapitel 
(Hoffmann & Campe). In Heise durch den letzten Akt (Verlag 
Christian Wegner}, Isa Vermehren describes her experiences in 
German concentration camps during the years 1944-1045. The 
Wolfgang Krüger Verlag has produced a revised version of Frank 
Thiess' Das Reich der Dümonen. This, described as a ‘Roman eines 
Jahrtausends, is a picture of the Nazi state in pseudo-historical form 
which was eventually banned by Goebbels, but not until it had caused 
a literary sensation; as examples for modern German short stories 
(very hard-boiled) can be mentioned lfans Erich Nossack’s Interview 
mit dem Tode and Bastian Müller's Bruder geh und lüut die Glocke— 
both books were also published by Wolfgang Krüger Verlag. 
Morawe & Scheffelt are’ the publishers of Richard Hermaes’ collection 
of anecdotes of the Swastika period, a revealing cultural and historical 
document, entitled Witz contra Nazis. It is obvious that in 
Hamburg, there is much greater freedom of expression than is normal 
elsewhere ; the clearest proof of this is the weekly, Die Zeit, which 
castigates indiscriminately former Party members and the bureaucracy 
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of the present occupation authorities. The ‘house of Classen & 
Goverts, the publishers of Horst Lange and Elisabeth Langgisser, 
offers a refuge to the parctitioner of serious literature and the more 
ambitious essayist; characteristic for German mentality are the — 
voluntary confessions by Joachim Günthe Das letzte Jahr. Mein 
Tagebuch 1944/45 and Emil Barth's Lemuria Aufzeichnungen und 
Meditationen. Reflections on the essential nature of German poetry 
and fiction is the subject-matter of the book Heimkehr zur deutschen 
Dichtung by Johannes Klein (Friedrich Wittig Verlag). The house 
of Christian Wolff has established itself in Flensburg and has publish- 
ed Paul Freiherr von Schoenaich’s Mein Finale, the secret diary, 
covering the years 1933-1945, of a man who, having been a general 
under Wilhelm II, became a radical pacifist. Among the other 
publications of this firm are In jenen Tagen by Helmut Küutner and 
Ernst Schnabel (upon which was based the film of that name which 
halin Germany a not altogether warm reception), Anna Schack’s 
Das Haus Nr. 181, a novel of life in a bombed city, and Pogge van 
Ranken's Der Götze emer.Nacht, a tale made amusing by its unspar- 
ing satire. | 

In the American Zone, names long established in the publishing 
world predominate. All the well-known firms—Cotta (Stuttgart), 
Piper (Munich), Habbel (Regensburg), Kohlhammer (Stuttgart) hav 
received permission to resume business (the famous Reclam-Verla = 
emigrated from Leipzig, is now residing at Stuttgart and has publis O 
ed the' very interesting booklet: Die dautsche Widerstandsbewegun 2 fs 
- im Spiegel der auuslándischen Literatur by Friedrich Siegmund- 
Schultze), the only exceptions being the Eher-Verlag and its associate, 
the A. Langen-G..Müller concern. The Insel-Verlag, now establish- 
ed in Wiesbaden, has remained true to its great tradition under the 
most difficult circumstances and has maintained its high level of 
literary production; two: volumes of verse by the gifted poets Rudolf 
Hagelstange and Karl Ludwig Skutsch bear witness to this; very 
important is likewise an enlarged -edition of Hans Carossa’s famous 
Gedichte and the same auüthor's Aufzeichnungen aus Italien. The 
Rowohlt-Verlag, now domiciled in Stuttgart (and Hamburg), is as - 
enterpriding as ever and has solved the problem of the crippling paper 
shortage by producing a series entitled ‘Ro-Ro-Ro’ (Rowohlt-Rota- 
tions-Romane), the result of the application to book production of 
the paper saving technique of newspaper printing. In this way, 
the Rowohlt-Verlag was able to provide the three Western Zones 
with an edition, numbering 100,000 copies, of Theodor Plivier's 
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Stalingrad, the most significant German prose work of recent times. 
The other publications of this firm are also, in the main, in the field 
of contemporary literature. The Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft 
in Stuttgart is the publisher of Erich Kordt’s widely read survey of the 
foreign policy-of the Third Reich, Wahn und Wirklichkeit. Kordt 
was a former official of the, Foreign Office in Berlin who worked with 
the German opposition. Finis Germaniae (Kurt Haslsteiner, Stut- 
tgart), by Henry Bernhard, is another attempt to forestall, by means 
of a survey of the past, the creation of a new myth calculated to 
transfigure the German catastrophe. (Bernhard was formerly an 
associate of Stresemann, and is now an influential politician in Würt- 
temberg-Baden).  Prophetien wider das Dritte Reich (Dr. Schnell 
and Dr. Steiner, Munich) is a collection of essays reprinted from the 
weekly, Den Deutsche Weg, a periodical edited by. Fritz Gerlich and 
Ingbert Naab and notable for its radical opposition to Hitler. Josef 
Kósel (Munich), the publisher of the periodical Hochland, one of the 
few journals at the service of the opposition since 1933, has brought 
out Theodor Haecker’s penetrating Tag und Nachtbiicher (1939-45). 
Among the most active publishing houses is the Zinnenverlag Kurt 
Desch in Munich which has produced, to mention only two representa- 
tive works, Kasimir HEidschmid’s great novel Das gute Recht, which 
has had a better reception abroad than in Germany and Luise 
Rinser’s documentary Gefüngnistagebuch. Desch is the publisher 
too of the very fine magazine glanz. In Frankfurt a.M. the home of 
the widely read Frankfurter Hefte, the Verleg Josef Knecht publishes 
the works of the dramatist Hermann Moster, a gifted newcomer; his 
Entwicklung in zwei Phasen Der Zimmerherr, both rich in political 
satire; and his , Putsch in Paris, a historical play on the subject of 
Nepoleon but capable of much wider application, have already had 
great success on the stage. The Metopen-Verlag in Wiesbaden 
Publishes a wide range ‘of works, concentrating upon the cultural 
heritage of past ages, but its publications cover a wide range and 
include, for example, Rudolf Grau's Gehört er ins Pantheon der 
Weltgeschichte? a psychological critique of Adolf Hitler. In. his 
Hintergründe des deutschen Zusammenbruchs, Otto Ludwig Wolf has 
produced an historical and psychological analysis of the underlying 
zauses of the German collapse, notable for its lack of the usual pseudo- 
orofundity and wilful obscurity. It is published by the Paul Patton 
Verlag, Aschaffenburg.) The same publisher has brought out Erich 
Zock's very available anthology Betrachtung und Humor. | Englische | 
and amerikanische Essays des 18 und 19. Jahrhunderts. Englisch 
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und Deutsch. A work deserving particular attention is the Tagebuch 
eines  Veraweifelten. (Bürger-Verlag, Lorch Stuttgart) by Friedrich 
Reck-Malleczewen, a writer who was murdered in Dachau in the last 
months of the war. This diary contains the reflections of a man 
intolerant of all cant and of gifted with that mercilessly clear vision 
which only hatred can impart; he combined, and the combination is 
rare enough, complete freedom from illusion and keen perception of an 
appalling reality ,with a profound and powerful historical sense. In 
Heidelberg, the liberal periodical Die Wandlung appears under the 
capable editorship of Dolf Sternberger-—its: Catholic counterpart is 
Das neue Abendland (Augsburg). The Verlag Lambert Schneider, 
which acquired an international reputation as the publisher of Das 
Diktat der Menschenvernichtung by A. Mitscherlich and Fr. Mielke, 
. also operates from Heidelberg. 


A Western and an Eastern sector are clearly apparent in the 
publishing activity of Berlin—and the bounds are not merely geo- 
graphically determined. In the Western sector we have, among others 
the Verlag Lothar Blanvalet (publishers of Albrecht Haushofer’s now 
famous Moabiter Sonette); the Suhrkamp Verlag, the successors as is 
well known of S. Fischer, and publishers of German editions of 
Hesse’s Glasperlenspiel, Mann’s Lotte in Weimar, Hauptmann’s 
posthumously published tale Mignon, Alfred R. Béttcher’s masterly, 
hard- boiled tales Mensch ohne Maske, and B. Penzoldt’s Zugänge, 
which depicts life in a military hospital and is reminiscent of Garos- 
sa's Rumünisches Tagebuch ; the Wedding Verlag which brought 
out Robert Kukowka’s excellent surrealist tale Dómmerung and his 
anthology of lyric poetry Junges Berlin. 


Not only situated in the Russian sector but also serving primarily 
‘the Eastern Zone is the Aufbau-Verlag, which is now the most active 
of all German publishing houses, with more than a hundred publica- 
tions, often in editions of great size, to its credit. Its choice of 
authors shows, up to the present at least, an astonishing eatholicity— 
among them being J. R. Becher, H. Eulenberg, H. Fallada, Gerhart 
Hauptmann, B. Kellermann, Heinrich Mann, Th. Plivier, E. Reger, 
G. Weisenborn and Ernst Wiechert; important for knowledge of the 
most modern German is professor Victor Klemperer's book LTI 
[Lingua Tertii Imperii]. Notizbuch eines Philologen. The firm of 
J. H. W. Dietz Nachí., on the other hand, devotes itself exclusively 
io the cause of international Marxism; on that account Socialist 
classics are reprinted more frequently than contemporary works. The 
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Allgemeine Deutsche Verlag and the Volk und Welt-Verlag—which 
has brought out the collection of documents Aus Görings Schreibtisch 
—work along the same lines but in less radical fashion; the last 
mentioned firm has published Hans Meyer’s sociologie essay Georg 
Büchner und seine Zeit. Very instructive in  bio-bibliographical 
respect is Richard Drews’ and Alfred Kantorowiez's Verboten und 
verbrannt, Deutsche Literatur—12 -Jahre unterdrükt, published by 
H. Uilstein H. Kindler Verlag. 

. Information concerning the fiastern Zone is otherwise scarce and 
only brief references are possible. Hugen Diederichs in Jena was not 
permitted to resume activity in the Hastern Zone, but has emigrated 
to Diisseldorf in the Western Zone and is working there. The same 
is to say about the Paul List Verlag (formerly in Leipzig, now in 
Munich) and Gustav Kiepenheuer (formerly in Weimar, now in 
Hagen. The Bóhlau-Verlag in Weimar announces the continuation of 
its great critical editions of the classics as well as of the year books 
publications of the Dante—and Shakespeare-Societies. In Halle  a.8. 
ihe M Niemeyer Verlag, famous for its publications in the field of 
thought and literature has been able to carry on its work without any 
noticeable interruption (a short timé ago this publisher had a branch 
office in Tubingen). 


IMPACT OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLU- 
TION ON INDIA'S ECONOMY 


Dr. K. K. Darra, M.A., PH.D., P.R.S., 
' Professor of History, Patma College, Patna. 


India's old economy was characterised by a fair coordination 
between agricultural and industrial pursuits by her people. Though 
bulk of the population engaged themselves. in agriculture yet, as 
Robert Orme, a mid-eighteenth century English officer who spent 
several years in India, remarks: ‘“‘The vacation from agriculture'' 
left “a much greater number of the inhabitants, than can be spared 
in others, at leisure to apply themselves to the loom. So that more 
cotton and silk are manufactured in Bengal than in thrice the same 
extent of country, throughout the empire and consequently at much 
cheaper rates. The greater part of these manufactures and of the 
raw silk, is exported ; and Europe receives the largest share; the rest 
gees by land and sea to different parts of the Empire." 

Cotton cloths of superb quality, manufactured on an extensive 
scale in different parts of the country, were carried as export to Europe 
and other regions. with corresponding economie profits for India in 
the shape of wealth. Even with regard to the first century A.D, 
Pliny bears testimony to the import of vast sums of money in India 
in return for the commodities supplied by her. Export of Indian 
manufactures continued uninterrupted in spite of diverse political 
changes of the medieval period. 

" By far the'most important industry of India was the manufacture 
of cotton cloth. The chief centres of cotton manufacture were dis- 
tributed throughout the country, as for example, at Patna in Gujrat, 
Burhanpur in Khandesh, Jaunpur, Benares, Patna and some other 
places in the United Provinces and Bihar and many cities and villages 
in Orissa and Bengal. The Dutch factor, Pelsaert, who spent a few 
years in India (1620-1627), tells us that in the entire area from 
Chabaspur and Sonargaon in Hast Bengal to Puri in Orissa ‘‘all live 
by the weaving industry, and the produce has the highest reputation 


and quality especially the fine muslin, which is also much longer and 


1 Orme, History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation in Indostan 
Vol, II, p. 4. 
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wider than elsewhere." ' Another European traveller of the 17th 
century Bernier, observed :—~‘‘There is in Bengal such. a quantity of 
cotton and silk, that the Kingdom may be called the common store- 
house for those two kinds of merchandise, not of Hindoustan or the 
Empire of the Great Konu only, but of all the neighbouring King- 
doms, and even of Europe." 

''hough political disintegration of India had set in from the early 
years of the 18th century, her industrial activity was vigdrous and 
‘commercial relations with different countries were active til the 
middle of that century. According to Dow, who wrote about 1770, 
“the balance of trade was against all nations in favour of Bengal; 
and it was the sink where gold and silver disappeared without the 
least prospect of return." ^ The Select Committee in Calcutta wrote 
‘to the Court of Directors on the 26th September 1767: ‘‘Its 
(Bengal’s) manufactures found their way to the remotest parts of 
Hindostan and specie flowed in by thousand channels that are at 
present lost and obstructed.’’ For fine muslins all Europe, wrote 
‘Milburn in 1813, “were long tributary to India where the manufac- 
ture has, through the long lapse of ages, arrived at the greatest per- 
fection.” ° 

Indeed the growing political disorders in India in the years of 
transition during the middle of the eighteenth century had already 
begun to produce highly adverse effects on the people's life. The 
quickly succeeding politieal revolutions, lack of sound governance and 
administrative order, widespread chaos and confusion produced a' state 
of insecurity highly prejudicial to the economie prosperity or social 
tranquility of the country. Decay of old indigenous courts, displace- 
ment of many from their services and consequent unemployment, 
exacting revenue farming system, huge drain of wealth out of the 
country in various forms and acute currency disorders had the cumula- 
tive effect of accelerating their general economie decline and national 
insolvency in other ways too. Various obnoxious and oppressive 
practices on the part of the Company’s agents, gomastas and banians 
in the collection of investment for their masters and also in their 
. growing private trade told beavily on the fortunes of the cotton 
manufactures and were very much responsible for aggravating their 
miseries to the ultimate prejudice for the cotton industry. We read 
as follows in the Public Proceedings of the 12th April, 1778: “The 

1 The Remonstrantie of veia Pelsaert, translated by Moreland and Geyl, p. 8. 
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two annexed papers which the President found from an examination 
into the complaints made to him by the weavers of Santipore (in 
Bengal) and which he has every reason to believe to be authentic 
. Will show the present miserable situation of the weavers, since it 
appears that the prices given to them for the cloths provided on 
account of the Company’s investment amount to no more and in 
some instances less than the cost of materails and their labour is extrac- 
ted from them without any repayment. They are-at the same time 
forbid (sic) under pain of corporal punishment and forfeit to work for 
private merchants or to make any other assortment but those ordered 
for the Company's investment, so that they have no means of living 
bat by sinking a part of the advances made to them in irrecoverable 
balances and by embezzlemenis and clandestine sales of your cloths 
to others." ! Verelst, a contemporary officer, writes that the ‘‘gomas- 
tahs or agents of the Company were necessarily entrusted with powers, 
which they frequently abused to their own emoluments; and authority 
given to enforce a just. performance of engagements, became notwiths- 
tanding the utmost vigilance of the higher servants a source of new 
oppression." * Tord Cornwallis wrote in a letter to the Court of 
Directors, dated the Ist November, 1788: ‘‘ The exercise of influence 
was not confined to the business of the Company. ‘Their servants, 
other Europeans and the native agents of all had recourse to it. 
Merchants from the upper parts of Hindostan were in effect expelled, 
those concerned in exports by sea discouraged and the manufacturers 
not only restrained, but too often oppressed by the numerous tribes 
of native agents dispersed over the country who served themselves 
at the expense (sic) both of their employers and of those with whom : 
their (they?) dealt." ? - 

As a consequence of all these misrule and misery were rampant 
throughout the country. ln May, 1765, the Select Committee beheld 
Bengal as a ‘‘presidency divided, headstrong licentious, a government 
without nerves, a treasury without money, and service without 
subordination, discipline, or public spirit. . . . amidst a general stagna- 
tion of useful industry and of licensed commerce, individuals were 
accumulating immense riches which they had ravished from the 
insulted prince and helpless people who groaned under: the united 
pressure of discontent, poverty and oppression." Referring to decline 
of cotton manufacture at Dacca, James Rennell, Surveyor of the 

1 Quoted in J. C. Sinha, Economic Annals of Bengal, pp. 88-84, 


Verelst, View of Bengal, p. 85, 
* Quoted in J. C. Sinha, Economic Annals of Bengal. 
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English East Indian Company, wrote in August, 1765: ‘‘We may 
easily account for its decline, by the continued wars which have of 
late years wasted the whole country, and in the fomenting of which we 
have had too large a share.” * 

India’s cotton industry still struggled to survive under the adverse 
circumstances noted above and even occasionally showed increased 
output. Its quality deteriorated. Writing in about 1769-70 the 
Dutch traveller, Stavorinus observed that the Européans were Sur- 
prised ‘‘to behold the perfection of manufactures, which is exempli- 
fied here (Benga!) in almost every handicraft, effected with so few, 
and such imperfect tools.” ? 


Very rightly did Pattuloo remarked in 1772 that tbe “demands 
for Bengal manufactures can never lessen, in regard that their quality 
is so peculiar to that country, that no nation on the globe can either 
equal’ or rival them." * At least till 1818, as Milburn tells us, 
India maintained “her superiority in the finer kinds of muslins, some 
of which are of most exquisite beauty and fineness.’’ * 


But ultimately this cotton industry could not withstand the 
onrush of the new economie forces generated by the Industrial 
Revolution in the West. This Revolution was an immensely poten- 
tial movement destined to influence human life in various ways in 
all parts of the world and to effect a complete change in the relation- 
ship between man and man in social life, economic transactions and 
political activities. The several mechanical inventions helped the 
growth of England's cotton manufactures, finances for which were 
largely supplied by huge remittances of private fortunes by English- 
man from India. Ir 1767 James Hargreaves, a Blackburn weaver 
constructed the Spinning Jenny by which one person could spin 100 
hanks in a day, each hank being equivalent to 840 yards. In 1769 
Richard Arkwright invented a new type of spinning machine. The 
improvement in machine-spinning which rapidly followed, removed 
some of the defects in manufactures of calicoes and in 1773 some 
attempts made in this respect by Sir Richard Arkwright and his 
partners at Derby proved successful. In 1787 it was computed that 
not less than 500,000 pieces of muslins, including shawls and handker- 


chiefs, were annually made in Great Britain. General use of 
4 


Bengal : Past and Present, July-September, 1938. 

Stavorinus, Voyage to the East Indies, Vol. I, pp. 418-14. 

Pattuloo. 4n Essay upon the cultivation of the Revenues of Bengal, p. 26, 
Milburn, Oriental Commerce, Vol, II, p, 286, 

Milburn, op. cit,, Vol. II, p. 282. 
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Arkwright's waterframe from 1785 and mushroom growth of cotton 
spinning mills in the course of the next few E helped extensive 
production of cotton goods in England. 


Imposition of fresh duties on Indian goods by the British Parlia- 
ment from 1797 onwards, Napolean's continental system, and the 
outbreak of war between England and Denmark in 1808, had adverse 
effects in importation of piecegoods from India. But what ultimately 
led to their decay and extinction was the rapid growth of industrial 
activities in England in the wake of the mechanical inventions 
referred to above. The hand-made Indian products could not long 
compete with the machine-wrought goods of Europe, and gradually 
the Indian piecegoods of different classes were ousted from the 
markets of England and cther foreign countries by the thirties of the 
19th century. They lost the home markets too, as the general people 
here began to prefer English machine-made fabrics chiefly because 
these could be purchased at low prices. ' 


Some factors favoured the importation of such fabries into India. 
The Charter Act of 1818 which was to a large extent the outcome 
of the demand of new-born British capitalism for fresh outlets, gave 
a filip to private commercial enterprise of English men, who went 
on increasing the volume of the import of British manufactured cloths 
into India. On the close of the Napoleonic War, the entire British 
tonnage so long engaged in it, came' to be used for carrying goods to 
the East. Further in 1815 the Bengal Government reduced the import 
duty on British goods by 24 p.c. The Court of Directors made the 
“first tentative efforts” for sale of Lancashire cotton cloths in Bengal 
in 1786. In 1818-14 the value of British cotton manufactures 
imported into Bengal was about 91,800 sicca rupees only. With 
some decline for a few years following the value of such goods, how- 
ever, rose to 50,61,861 sicca rupees. 


The decine of India’s cotton industry meant a veritable revolution 
in her economy. Not only did the numerous centres of cotton manu- 
facture lose their old importance but what is more significant is that 
large number of people, such as weavers, spinners, cotton-beaters and 
needle-workers, who had been so long engaged in cotton manufactures, 
were forced to resort to other kinds of employments for their liveli- 
hood. The Governor-General justly referred in 1832 to the ‘‘gloomy 


i 1 Heber, Narrative of a vena through the Upper Provinces of Hindusthan, Vol. 
, p. 185. 
2 Aspinall, Cornwallis in Bingit, p. 181. 
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picture of the effects of a commercial revolution productive of so much 
present suffering to numerous classes in India, and hardly paralleled 
in the history of commerce.’ | 

England was henceforth eager not for manufactures from ‘India 
as on the past, but for raw materials to satisfy her growing capitalistic 
hunger. This reduced India to the position of an exclusively agri- 
cultural country against her traditional economy, the most striking 
feature of which wasa balanced combination of agricultural and 
industrial activities. Henry St. George Tucker, who was associated 
for several years with land settlements in northern India and became 
subsequently after his retirement a member of the Court of Directors, 
observed significantly in 1823: ‘‘What is the commercial policy 
which we have adopted in this country with relation to India? The 
silk manufactures and its plecegoods made of silk and cotton inter- 
mixed have long since. been excluded altogether from our markets; 
and a late, partly in consequence of the operation of a duty of 67 per 
cent, but chiefly from the effect of superior machinery, the cotton 
fabrics, which hitherto constituted the staple of India, have not only 
been displaced in this country, but we actually export our cotton 
manufactures to supply a part of the consumption of our Asiatic 
possessions. India is thus reduced from the state of manufacturing 
to that of an agricultural country.’’* With considerable experience 
of Indian affairs Montgomery Martin spoke in an evidence before an 
Enquiry Committee of the British Parliament in 1840: ‘India is as 
much a manufacturing country as an agriculturist ; and he who would 
seek to reduce her the position of an ooa ural country seeks to 
lower her in the scale of civilisation." 

Thus ensued an “economic revolution in India which. was 
marked by other new features too. Large number of people displaced 
from manufactures flocked to the land, the pressure on which conti- 
nued to grow. Further, capital so long invested in industries began 
to be invested in Jand and this led to the rise if a new landed aristo- 
cracy in place of a mercantile aristocracy of the mid-eighteenth 
century. ‘‘With the decline in the handicrafts and the growth of 
pressure on land landlordism' with money lending in rural areas 
afforded a profitable calling to all grades of people with ready 
money.” ° 


1 Memorial of an Indian Government, p 494. 
2 N. G. Sinha, Studies in Indo-British Economy Hundred years ago, p. 86, 
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- This study is based on the second Report on the Census of 
Manufactures in India, 1947, published by the Ministry of Industry 
and Supply, Government of India. The first statutory census undbr 
the Industrial Statistics Act, 1049, was conducted in (he year 1946 
but the response received from factories, particularly in Bihar where 
| only 51 per cent. of the factories covered by the census submitted 
returns, was poor. In 1947, however, 79 per cent; of the factories 
. covered by the census in Bihar submitted returns and for this reason 
the report on the second census has been used for this study. It ia 
hoped that the third census for the year 1948, which bas nol yet 
been published, will be stil more complete than #he two earlier 
censuses. | E 

This census is confined only to the factories registered under the 
Factories Act and although for the purpose of the census factory 
industry has been divided into 63 groups, the census has uptil now.. 
covered only 29 out of the 63 groups of industries. The census is 
therefore only a partial one even so far as factory industry is concerned. 
Thus, although -in 1917 there were 505 registered factories in: Bihar 
employing 1,36,788 workers, only 888 of them were covered by ‘the 
census and out of these, returns were received only from 306 factories . 
employing 95,812 workers, either employed directly by the factory or 
through contractors, and 21,537 persons other than workers, i.e., 
administrative, technical and clerical staff who are not classed as 
“workers” under the Factories Act. Out of the 29 industries 
covered, Bihar had no factories in 1947 engaged in six of these 29 
industries, viz., Starch, Paints and Varnishes, Soap, Sewing machines, 
. Producer Gas Plants and Electric Fans, while the single factories 

engaged in two other indusiries, viz., Fruit and Vegetable Processing 
and Matches did not submit returns. In the case of ten other 
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industries covered by the census, as the number of factories in each 
industry submitting returns was not more than three, the statistic ` 
relating to Bihar factories were merged with those of similar other 
provinees and only the combined totals were published with a view 
to keep the identities of individual factories undisclosed. For our 
purpose therefore tbese industries do. not lend themselves to further 
analysis and we shall have to content ourselves chiefly with the 
figures of. the remaining 11 industries for which separate figures for 
Bihar factories are available. Although detailed information is 
available for each of the eleven groups of industries in Bihar, some 
summary tables in the Census Report give consolidated figures for all 
the 21 industries in Bihar which submitted returns in 1947. An 
important point to bear in mind in analysing the information available 
about the different industries is that ihe classification of factories 
into the 29 groups of industries covered by the census is based on 
the principal product of each factory judged by the value of its 
product. Thus some factories which produce both wheat flour and 
vegetable oil may be classed in one year under wheat flour and in 
another year under vegetable oil according as the value of wheat 
flour produced exceeds or falls short of the value of vegetable oils 
manufactured. Similarly, & factory whose principal product is not 
covered by the 29 industries censused, is excluded from the list 
although its subsidiary products may be covered by the census. The 
Report of the census gives no. information about what classes of 
industries are usually found in combination in the same factory. It 
may also be noted that the unit for the purpose of the Census is a 
factory and not the management or control. Thus a company owning 
a group of factories turning out the same or different products, even 
if the factories are situated within the same premises, have to submit 
separate returns in respect of each unit if they are registered as 
separate factories. As for the capital invested, it is presumed that 
‘the money sunk in providing ihe quarters, hospitals, schools, ete., for 
the staff is excluded. | f 

Table I gives the capital structure of the eleven groups of 
indusiries in Bihar. 

The table shows that the industries consuming the largest amount 
of capital are iron and steel, cement and sugar, while industries 
employing comparatively little capital are rice milling and wheat flour. 
The ratio of working capital to fixed capital varies greatly from 
industry to industry; it was 19 per cent, in ihe case of glass and 
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TABLE I 


























1 d 3i FIG FE: 
Ved um us * A om Q 
2 d S gaa | Bae | & 
| t| ia | Se | i| ode | oe. 
Industry 5 e S MOS ° = PR 
É = e P. E ° - € zn B S Re =. P» 
bi [o] * 8 & S je. 3 o 
Š Ep: cr gos | Bag | Gue 
S e I E eu S Q Fa E eu a Pu Ea 
Wheat flour... 9 1,98,405 53,556 1,81,961 49 4,788 
Rice Milling e| OT, 58,040 | — 95,812 | — To45b | 48 | 1,488 
Sugar Wu (a uQ il. MÀ 10,17,679 ! 15,419,789 | 25,67,418 152 . 9,790 
Distilleries and Brewe- l 
ries Sas del á 3,79,999 2,429,094 6,91,823 64 5,890 
Vegetable Oils ww | 259 1,79,179 2,48,721 4,27 ,900 189 4,270: 
Cement 6 x 35,19,083 | 19,55,729 | 54,75,869 56 5,989 
Glass ànd Glassware... 9 3,09,197 58,863 8,67,580 19 9,139 
Ceramies  ... 4 | 2,90,864 1,78,162 4,04,026 75 834 
Chemicals ... ése 16 | 2,82,604 8,01 687 6,84,041 107 2,409 
Iron and Steel 2 4 | 9,57,59,746 |11,82,78,406 | 4,90,82,152 87 4,888 
General Engineering 
and Electrical En- : 
gineering... ..] 58 2 97,173 2,31,499 5,28,602 78 2,657 





glassware and 152 per cent. inthe case of sugar. Working capital 
exceeded fixed capital in the case of sugar, vegetable oils and chemicals 
and was less than half the fixed capital in the case of glass and glass- 
ware, iron and steel, wheai flour and rice milling. Taking all the 
, 21 industries of Bihar, working capital formed 67 per cent. of the fixed 
capital employed. It should, however, be noted that cash in hand 
“and at banks and value of semi-finished products and materials in 
process have been excluded from working capital as reliable estimates 
of these were not available. This is a grave shortcoming which 
should be remedied if a clear picture of the industrial structure is to be 
obtained. Per unit of capital employed the largest volume of employ- 
ment is offered in the ceramics and rice milling industries and the 
smallest volume of employment in the cement: and distillery industries. 
In other words, the more highly mechanised industries were cement, 
distilleries, iron and steel, wheat flour and vegetable oils, while the 
less mechanised ones were ceramics, rice milling, chemicals, etc. 


The following table shows the percentage which wages and 
salaries bear to the ex-factory value of the products, the average 
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number of working days in the year and the rate of turnover of 
working capital in the different industries of Bihar :— 


TABLE II 





Total wages dnd 
salaries paid as per- | Average number of |Rate of turnover (in 
` Industry centage of the ex- working days in | working days! of 
ME ` | factory value of the year. the working capital. 
produets turned out, 








1 2 3 4 
Wheat flour 11.8 213 70 

Rice milling 18.4 "140 45. 
Sugar | | 8.1 130 43 

Distilleries and Bre- | 

weries. 17.0 298 . 190 
Vegetable oils | 6.4 ' 915 72 

' Cement . E 21,9 384 223 ` 
Glass and Glassware 49.1 | 208 119 
Ceramies 82.4 804 66 
Chemicals — ^ — 20.6 904 - 95 
Iron and Steel 29.8 309 63 


General Engineering and 
Electrical Engineering. 20.2 974 105 





The above table brings out some interesting facts. Wages and 
salaries form a comparatively small proportion of the value of the 
product in the case of vegetable oil, sugar, wheat flour, while it forms 
a large proportion in the case of .glass and glassware, ceramics and 
general engineering. The proportion which wages and salaries bear 
to the value of the product does not necessarily depend on the amount 
of productive capital employed per employee but also on the nature 
of raw materials used. The average number of days during which 
the industries worked besides those given in the above table, were 
as follows :— 


Biscuit making .. 296 days 
Tanning e. 201 ,, 
Playwood and Tea Chests e. 265 ,, 
Paper and Paper board ' e 0904 ,, 


Cotton Textiles e 277 ,, 
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Woolen Textiles ‘+ ass 807 days 
Jute Textiles a<. 954 ,, 
Aluminium, Copper and Brass es 965 ,, 
Bicycles > | sx 299 ,, 
Electric Lamps : .. 808 , | 


It thus appears that the number of working days in the year 
varied from 865 days in the case of aluminium and copper, 384 days 
in the case of cement, and more than 300 days in the case of woolen 
textiles, paper and paper board, ceramics and electric lamps to 130 
days in the case of sugar and 140 days in the case of rice milling 
which are seasonal industries. The rate of turnover of the working 
capital which may be regarded as equivalent to the length of the 
manufacturing process is quick in the case of seasonal industries like 
sugar and rice milling and is ows in the case of cement, distillery 
and glass. | 
The value added by nenaich has been defined as the ex- 
factory value of products minus the cost of the fuels and raw materials 
and the depreciation of fixed assets. The following table shows the 
value added by manufacture as. percentage of the total value of 
products turned out in the censused industries of the different 
provinces :— 


West Bengal | we 28 


Bombay ii we 99 
Madras ` e. Oi 
United Provinces .. 28 
Bihar ». 41 
East Punjab .. 26 
Central Province wu 20 
Orissa ac 28 
“Assam aun 14 


The value added by manufacture would of course depend on the 
nature of the industry, the kind of raw materials used, the stages 
. through which the materials pass in the course of manufacturing 
process, whether power is generated in the factory or purchased, etc. 
The following tabie indicates the value added by manufacture as 
percentage of the value of products turned out, and the net value 
of production (i.e. value added by manufacture minus wages and 
salaries paid) as percentage of the total productive capital employed 
in Bihar :— 
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. TABLE III 





Value added by manu- 
Value added by manu- | facture less wages and 
facture as percentage of | salaries paid as per- 








Industry ` the ex-factory value of | centage of the total 
l products turned out. productive capital em- 
ployed. 
1 : 2 3 
Wheat flour el 4.4 — 6.2 
Rice milling s š : 7.9 —10.6 
Sugar isl" 33.5 4-45.5 
Distilleries and Breweries ses 28.8 + 5.7 
Vegetable Oils , " 4.3 | — 8.7 
Cement i 25.1 + 1.7 
Glass and Glassware ic 19.6 — 6.0 ` 
Cerarmioes ee 55.5 + 45,0 
Chemicals T 38.0 419.6 
‘Tron and Steel bos 54.7 + 49.3 


General Engineering and Electricai 
Engineering. 44.5 +17.0 





A comparison of the value added by manufacture in column (2) 
of the above table with the wages and salaries paid as given in column 
(2) of Table III shows that in the case of wheat flour, rice milling 
vegetable oil and glass and glassware, the value added is even less 
than the wages and salaries paid; or in other words, these industries 
have been running at a loss which is brought out by the figures given 
in coluron (8) of the above table. The distilleries and breweries 
and the cement industries also show negligible margins for profit, 
while sugar, ceramics, iron and steel show considerable margins 
of profit. It must not, however, be. inferred that the whole 
of what is left after deducting wages and salaries from the 
value added by manufacture constitutes interest and profit of 
the proprietors, since: there are many other miscellaneous expences 
such as insurance and advertising which have not been taken into 
account and must be met out of it. 

As regards employment, the Census distinguishes between 
workers employed directly by the factory and those employed through 
contractors as also between workers and persons other than workers. 
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Taking all the 91 industries in Bihar which submitted returns, we 
find that persons other than workers formed 22.6 per cent. of the 
workers employed ; buf the salaries of persons other than workers 
formed 42 per cent. of the wages of workers. This is quite natural 
inasmuch as persons other than workers are the more highly paid 
categories of the administrative, technical and clerical staff. The 
number of man-hours worked through contractors formed 8:7 per cent. 
of the man-hours worked directly for factories over all the 21 indus- 
tries censused. The average wages paid to workers employed directly 
by ihe factory was Rs. 87 per 100 man-hours for men and 19 for 100 
man-hours for women, while the average wages paid to contractors’ 
labour was Rs. 20 per 100 man-hours for men and Rs. 15 per. 100 
man-hours for women. Thus on an average contractors’ labour 
received 46 per cent. less wages for male labour and 21 per cent. less 
for female labour than labour employed directly by the factory. The 
. average number of hours worked per day was 11.6 for contract labour 
and -10 for direct labour. This appears a little surprising as this is 
substantially in excess of the hours of work permitted under the 
Factories Act. Table IV compares the volume and wages of contract 
labour, male and female, with those of direct labour. 

The table shows tkat no contract labour is used in wheat 
flour and distillery, while it is very largely used in iron and steel, 
cement and chemical industries where it forms 7.1, 38.5 and 88.0 
per cent. respectively of direct labour. Female labour employed by 
contractors is largely used in the cement, chemicals, iron and steel 
and ceramics, while male labour employed through contractors is 
largly used in tron and steel, chemicals, cement, sugar and general 
engineering. Contractors’ labour generally get lower wages than 
direct labour. It is, however, curious to note that in vegetable oils 
. contractors’ labour, both male and female, are paid at higher rates 
than direct labour, while in ceramics female contract labour not only 
gets wages higher than female direct labour, it even gets higher 
wages than male contract labour which appears to be absurd. In 
rice milling and glassware too, coniract labour appears to be getting 
higher wages than direct labour. I am inclined to think that incor- 
rect figures have been supplied with regard to the wages of contract 
labour by some of the industries. As regards the wage rates of direct 
labour, the wage rates for male labour is the highest in iron and steel 
and is fairly high in wheat flour, general engineering and sugar, and 
is particularly low in rice milling, ceramics, chemicals and glassware. 
Wage rates of women labour appear to be particularly low in glass- 
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ware, vegetable oils and rice milling, and appear to be high in wheat 
flour, iron and steel and general engineering. Thus mdustries with 
high wages are iron and steel, wheat flour, general engineering and 
sugar and industries with low wages are rice milling and glassware. 

¢ The following table shows the wages paid per 100 man-hours 
worked, value added by manufacture per 100 man-hours worked and 
value added by manufacture per Hs. 100 of wages and salaries paid 
in the different industries of Bihar :— 








TABLE V 

Value added by Value added by 

manufacture per manufacture per 

š Wages paid per 100 100 man-hours Ra. 100 of wages 

Industry men-hours worked worked galaries paid 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1 2 3 4 
Wheat flour l 85 23 39 
Rice milling I , 19 18 48 
Sugar 27 191 415 
` Distilleries and 95 74 168 
Breweries 
Vegetable Oils | 94 22 67 
Cement 20 33 114 
Glass and Glassware ` 91 12 47 
f š 

Ceramics 19 41 171 
Chemicals 21 55 160 
Tron and Steel 50 173 239 
General Engineering ` 81 70 152 


and Hlectrical Eng 





The above table shows that the wage per 100 man-hours worked 
varied from Rs. 19 in rice milling and ceramics, Rs.20 in cement,, 
Ra. 91 in glassware and chemicals to Rs. 50 in iron and steel, Hs. 35 
in wheat flour and Rs. 31 in genera] engineering. The low wage 
industries, as we have seen before, were rice milling, ceramica, cement, 
glassware and chemicals. Of these rice milling, glassware and cement 
appear to have, as we sawin Table III, little margin of profit; but 
there seems to be scope for pushing up wages In ceramics and chemi- 
cals, as these appear to be. profitable indusiries. Column (8) of the 
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above table further shows, as we have already seen before, that the 
value added by manufacture in wheat flour, rice milling vegetable oils, 
and glassware were even less than the wage paid, which means that 
they were running at a loss, while sugar, iron and steel, distilleries and 
general engineering had substantial margins for profit. Some discount 
will have to be made for sugar as thisis& seasonal industry which 
worked on an average for only 180 daysin the year. Taking al! the 
21 industries which submitted returns in Bihar, we find that the value 
added by manufacture per 100 man-hours worked was Rs. 123, 
Column (4) .of the above table tells the same tale as cols. (2) and (3), 
only here the wages and salaries instead of wages alone, have been 
taken for the basis of computation. 

A comparison of the -average wage rate paid in all the censured 
industries in the different provinces of India shows that Bihar rate was 
only second to that of Bombay while Orissa rates were the lowest. 
The average rates of wages per 100 man-hours worked are indicated 
below. :—_ 7 | 


Rs. 
Bombay .. 42 
Bihar Wy. 80 
United Proyinces .. 80 
East Punjab as 29 
Assam e. 28 
West Bengal i a. 96 
Madras .. 26 
Central Provinces Ges 
Orissa j wee 15 


The above comparison, however, is not strictly valid for the reason 
that all the 29 industries censused did not either exist or submit 
returns in each province, and wage rates varying so much from indus- 
try to industry, as we have seen in Bihar, a valid comparison requires 
wage rates to be compared over the same industries in different pro- 
-vinees. Ihave therefore computed weighted averages of wage rates 
per man-hour for as many of the eleven industries as existed in the 
different provinces, the weights being proportioned to the number of 
workers employed in each industry. For comparison of Bihar rates 
with the rates of other provinces, I have recomputed Bihar rates in 
each case by taking only those industries which existed in a particular 
province with which comparison is made. The details are shown 
below :— 
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TABLE VI 





Average wage 


No. of per 100 | me eo 
"Province Indusiries man-hours 
Rs, | meme Wide en 

' à à do 
Bihar 11 34.9 100 
Bombay i 10 34.5 96 
West Bengal 9 97.1 71 
Madras 9 20.2 80 
United Provinces 9 20.7 75 
East Punjab 7 26.7 | 65 
Central Provinces 5 18.0 70 
Orissa 5 10.4 89 
Assam 3 27.9 . 105 


. The above table shows that over similar industries, the number 
varying from 10 in the case of Bombay to3in the case of Assam, 
Bihar rates were the highest, except for Assam for which comparison 
is bassd only on three industries | 

How does the efficiency of production in Bihar compare with 
that in the rest of India? For this purpose I have compiled 
the table below (Table VII) which shows the productive capital 
employed per factory in Bihar, the productive capital per person 
employed in Bihar, the rate of turnover of working capital in . 
Bihar, the value added by manufacture per man-hour in Bihar, 
and the net value of production m Bihar as percentage of the produc- 
tive capital employed, ali as percentages of the average All-India 
figures. 

Column (2) of the table shows that the average size of the 
factory in wheat flour, chemicals, sugar and ceramic industries in 
Bibar was smaller than the average factory in India, while in the 
rest of the industries the average size of the Bihar faclory was larger 
than the All-India average, specially so in iron and steel and general: 
engineering. It isa well-known fact that the larger the size of the 
unit, the more economical is its working. For similar size of the 
industrial unit a smaller amount of capital employed per worker 
indicates overstaffing which means economic waste. Judged by this 
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TABLE VII . 
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standard perbaps rice milling, sugar, vegetable oils, ceramics and 
chemical industries in Bihar are not organised aş efficiently as they. 
‘should have been. The rate of turnover in wheat flour, glassware, 
distilleries and rice-milling m Bihar is particularly low judged by the 
All-India standard and these industries (excepting distilleries) are 
those which show no profit. The rates of turnover in ceramics, iron 
steel, chemicals and sugar are high judged, by the All-India standard 
and these industries also show good profit margins. The value added 
by manufacture is particularly low in vegetable oils, glass and glass- 
ware, wheat flour, chemicals and rice-milling and these industries, 
except chemicals, show losses. Iron and steel, ceramics and general 
engineering show higher value added by manufacture and also good 
profit margins. 


Jt is difficult to say how far the information supplied by the 
factories in the returns submitted by them is accurate. We have 
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found reason to think that ¿he information supplied regarding the 
wages of contractor’s labour is of very doubtful accuracy. Further 
it is a pity that in order not to disclose the identity of the factory 
furnishing the return, the statistics of industries in which there are 
not more than.three factories 1n existence in a province should be 
lost altogether by being merged with those of other provinces. Thus 
in Bihar although returns were raceived from 21 industries with 306 
factories and 116,849 employees, the information supplied by as 
many as ten industries with 13 factories and 12,363 employees, is . 
incapable of being analysed. It is also a matter of regret that the 
information supplied in the Census Report regarding working capital 
is anything but complete, since it takes into account only the stock 
of raw materials and fuels and of products and by-products but 
excludes cash in hand and at banks and the value of semi-finished . 
products and materials in process of production. The census also 
gives no tabulated information as to the common groupings of 
industries, i.e., the different kinds of industries which are usually 
combined in the same registered factory, although some indications 
can be found from the tables relating to products and by-products 
of each classified industry. It is also a matter of regret that no 
information is collected by the census regarding the sources of supply 
of fixed and working capital. In other words, no information is 
available as to the extent to which an industry is organised on the 
joint-stock, partnership or proprietory lines. Lastly, apart from the 
fact that the census is still a partial one, ?.e., confined only to 29 out 
of the 63 industries, the Industrial Statistics Act leaves altogether 
out of its scope the mining industry, which in Bihar is even of greater | 
importance than the factory industry. | 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
( A Fragment ) 
JOY KISSEN MOOKERJEE 


Fifty years ago this introduction would have been absolutely 
unnecessary. For even then the name of Jaikrishna Mukherjee 
(1808-1888) was almost a .housebold word in Bengal. But to-day 
he has become a shadowy figure, remembered, perhaps, only as a 
Zemindar and the founder of the famous House of Mukherjees of 
Uttarpara. Those who are a little better informed at most associate 
his name with certain educational institutions. Like so many famous 
men he has not escaped the inductible tricks of time and the record 
of his manifold achievements has faded from public memory. In 
his lifetime, however, Jaikrishna was one of the most outstanding 
men of: nineteenth-century Bengal. .Son of an ordinary clerk and 
businessman, he worked his way up and ended as one of the biggest 
Zemindars of his time. His was an amazingly forward-reaching 
mind and though he lived and died in the last century, ideologically 
he might weil have belonged to the present. Unfortunately there 
is no comprehensive biography of Jaikrishna—a fact which explains 
the general ignorance about his life and work. _ 

Jaikrishna became a big landholder by building up his own 
fortune brick by brick. Those who envied his success tried to present 
him as an oppressive landlord. But his character in this respect 
hardly needs any whitewashing from us to-day. Men like Iswar- 
chandra Vidyasagar long ago gave a favourable verdict on his dealings 
. with bis tenants, which though strictly legal, were never oppressive or 
high-handed. On the other hand, Jaikrishna was an ideal landholder 
who played a notable part in repairing and placing on a scientific 
basis the nasty machine of the old zemindary system. Unlike most 
zemindars he was very much interested in the technical aspects of 
agriculture and introduced the cultivation of new crops like potato I 
and sugarcane. The works of public utility on his estates always 
received his openhanded liberality. Although not many .British 
civilians at that time were favourably disposed towards all that was 
done under Indian auspices, one of them was constrained to remark 
that “Babu Joy Kissen Mukerji has by the general respectability of 
his character, by his intelligence and abilities, and the interest he 
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takes in publie good, won for himself, in the estimation of the com- 
munity, & place which perhaps no other landholder except Dwarka- 
nath Tagore has attained to.” : | 

In the sphere of education, however, lies the most enduring of 
Jaikrishna's achievements. He played a great part in that early 
working of the so-called Bengal Renaissance in tearing away the 
mist of ignorance. He is known to have founded over thirty schools 
in one day. To begin with, he established a High School at Uttarpara 
where he later started a college. His magnificent Public Library 
at Uttarpara was the first non-government circulating Library in 
India. Men of letters like Michael Madhusudan Dutt, Sir Edwin 
Arnold, and Sir William Hunter stayed here as Jaikrishna’s guests. 
Thus he carried on his life-long crusade against ignorance. .It was 
he who originated the idea of the Caleutta University Library and was 
its first donor. He espoused the cause of female education, then béte 
noire even to many educated men. He co-operated with Bethune in 
this respect and subscribed liberally towards the founding of the present 
Bethune College. All this was doubtless a creditable performance. 

Education received the main focus of his attention; yet with 
every progressive social movement of his time Jaikrishna was in- 
timately connected. Personally, by his character and sterling quali- 
ties, he was a great moral force. He breathed new life into his native 
village of Uttarpara. Here he founded a charitable hospital in addi- 
tion to the abovementioned educational institutions, thus convert- 
ing an obscure village into a flourshing town. He always took a 
bold stand against the obscurantist section of society. Startling was 
the move he took by heading the signatories in Vidyasagar’s famous 
application to the Legislative Council for permitting remarriage of 
Hindu widows. To-day one can hardly imagine the gravity of this 
step against the formidable opposition of a solid and influential section 
of society. Jaikrishna’s name was also associated with Vidyasagar’s 
anti-polygamy movement. 

Although he himself had become eminently successful in life, 
he never lost his sympathy for the poor ryots who formed the bulk 
of the population. His was the oU: idea of having such a novel 
written as would illustrate the “social and domestic life of the 
rura] population .and the working classes of Bengal." This might 
lead to an understanding of the peculiar problems of the Bengali 
ryob on the part of the alien rulers. Jaikrishna declared a prize 
for such a book and Rev. Lalbehari De's famous “Bengal Peasant 
Life" was the result. 
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The mind that was thus busy solving educational and social 
problems was. nonetheless vigorously at work in ths political field as 
well. Indeed Jaikrishna was an astute politician,—a shrewd judge 
of men and trends. He was one of the pillars of the British Indian 
Association which at that time was the powerhonse of our growing 
national movement. His numerous speeches and writings demons- 
trate his clear-cut political ideas and penetrating insight. He had a 
wonderful mastery of Revenue and Tenancy Laws. His son, Raja 
Pearymoban Mukherjee, was substantially helped by him in his 
well-known speeches over the Bengal Tenancy Act. In the agitations 
following the introduction of the 1853 India Bill and again the Ilbert 
Bill Jaikrishna played a mernorable part The crowning moment 
of his career was when he joined the ‘nascent congress movement. 
His speeches proposing Sir Dadabhai Naoroji to the presidentship 
of the Second Indian National Congress (1886) in Calcutta won 
universa] admiration.. Jaikrishna was acclaimed as the “‘Nestor of 
Bengal Zemindars,’’ as Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea has put it in his 
*A .Nation in Making." For his wisdom and balanced opinions he 
was respected by the British community in India. But never did 
he assume an unduly submissive attitude before the foreign rulers. 
On the other hand, Jaikrishna was always a fearless critic of what he 
regarded as the defects of the administration. Yet he commanded 
respect and unstinted praise from unprejudiced British officials one 
of whom described him as “a great man whose life was a standing 
protest against Macaulay’s sweeping aspersions on the  Bengalee | 
character.” One can see that these are not the usual encomiums 
showered by the British rulers ou their Indian favourites: 

When this Graced Old Man of Bengal, as Jaikrishna Mukherjee, 
came to be called, died in his eighteeth year in 1888, his loss was - 
universally mourned. His death removed a figure which had become 
an institution. He can be classed with the makers of modern Bengal, 
for many of our present-day social and political institutions are the 
results of the fruitful endeavours of men like Jaikrishna in the past. 

These are some of the high lights of Jaikrishna’s eventful life, 
to enter into the details of which this is not the place. But these 
are enough to prove that he was a great man and has a valid claim 
to be remembered by his countrymen. Happily there has recently 
been a tendency to re-assess the life-work of eminent Bengalees of 
the past century. But the portrait gallery of the nineteenth-century 
celebrities of Bengal will remain singularly incomplete if Jaikrishna 
is left out—especially so while the achievements of much less 
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important men have been duly recognized. We hope this story of 
Jaikrishna's early life in his own words will partly help appreciation. 
Moreover, bis autobiography, though unfinished, is important from 
the historical point of view, for, besides the portrait it gives of 
Jaikrishna and the social landscape of his time, it affords interesting 
glimpses of the politicai and military history of India in one of its 
most critical and formative periods. 


This autobiography is known to have been written in 1886, 
only two years before Jaikrishna died. As he had then become blind, 
he began to dictate this to his English-clerk, Naba Krishna Ghose. 
For some reason or other Jaikrishna was not able to finish it. The 
papers were stowed away in some obscure corner of his record room. 
Later on the writing could not be traced though its existence was 
not unknown. It was only in 1925, while the room was undergoing 
a thorough tidying-up, that the papers containing fragments of the 
autobiography came to. the notice of Sri Abani Nath Mukherjea, 
Zemindar, the eldest great-grandson of Jaikrishna Mukherjee and 
the present head of the house. He recognized the handwriting of 
Nabakrishna Ghose and was sure that it was the missing work. The 
credit of collecting and editing it in its present form must go to Abani 
Babu to whom we are grateful for kindly giving it to us for publi. 
cation. No word of ihe original manuscript has been deliberately 
altered. Only here and there it has been re-touched to correct obvious 
slips. For the convenience of the reader it has been divided into 
several sections with relevant section headings. The editor describes 
his task as no more than the presentation of a self-portrait scientifi- 
cally cleaned and hung in good light. 

In this eounection one should not forget that while Jaikrishna 
was dictating this he was an old man of seventy eight and i in failing 
health. Soin spite of his wonderful memory it may be that here and 
there he is a year or two out. 


NILMONI MUxHERJEE 


( GENEALOGY 


From some centuries a swa of Sabarno-Chowdhuries were 
residing on the east bank of the EHooghly, north of Barrackpore. 
When the latter place became a Military Station, a part of that 
village was amalgamated with  Barrackpore. In consequence of 
scarcity of accommodation and for the frequent disturbances created ` 
by the Sepoys, Ramjeeban Ray-Chowdhury and three of his co-sharers 
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left the place and care over on this side of the river at Uttarparah, 
which was also their zamiudaree. They divided the village into 
four portions, the eldest Ramjeeban obtained one-anna more than 
those of his three co-partners; thus Uttarparah became divided into 
19 pices and three 15 pices. 

Ramjeeban's eldest son was (ansa 22 this gentleman used 
to spend his mornings on the bank of the Hooghly where he met 
frequently one Prankristo Chatterjee of Jonai, a village about 6 "miles 
from Uttarparah. The latter gentleman used to be accompanied by 
his son Ramnidhi; they used to cross over the river to see their 
relatives at Dukhinapur (Dakshineswar).  DPrankristo gradually 
became acquainted with Gangaram and was in the habit of spending 
an hour or two in conversation with Gangaram. This gentleman ` 
had an unmarried daughter and proposed to unite her with Ramnidhi.:. 
Prankristo consented to the proposal, and the marriage soon after 
took place. Gangaram gave a few bighas of Bastu and garden 
lands in Uttarparah and erected a house for the residence of his 
daughter and son-in-law as well as gave a few bighas of rent-free 
lands in Uttarparah, Peeplee and ‘Kasoondae, as & dowry to his 
daughter. Ramnidhi Chatterjee thus became a permanent resident 
of this village and in due time engaged in trade—chiefiy of making 
and selling bricks and soorkies on a large scale-—by which he acquired 
a good competence. According to the custom of the time coolin 
Brahmins were seldom satisfied with one wife, and Ramnidhi being 
a coolin married three other wives. By the first wife Ramnidhi 
had two sons, and two daughters, Dayamayee and Seebanee. These 
" two sons and the daughter Dayamoyee died during the life-time of 
Ramnidhi. 

Seebanee, the youngest daughter by the first wife, was the grand- 
mother of the subject of this autobiography. When of proper age 
she was united in wedlock to Nundo Gopal Mookerjee, the son of 
Hurrokristo Mookerjee of Khamargachee, a village on the banks of 
the Hooghly, north of Doomurduhu; a place of some note at a distance 
of 19 miles from the town of Hooghly. On the east bank of 
Khamargachee lay the village of Sookhsagore made famous by the 
residence of Lord Cornwallis. 

Nundó Gopal, my grandfather, was a man of middle stature, of 
fair complexion, was a good scholar in Bengalee; and whether he 
knew anything of English or Persian language, the" writer knoweth 
not. I think he must have known something of Persian as he was 
employed as à Moonshi in the Collectorate of Dacca, which’ employ- 
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ment he obtained by the recommendation of his first wife's relative, 
Dewan Radha Churn Mookerjee of Sobha-Bazar, Calcutta. By his 
first wife Nundo Gopal had one 3on named Ramchunder and daughters 
Rashmoney and Beemolla. By Seebanee the only issue was Jagan 
Mohun, my father. ) My revered grandfather had fourteen other 
wives, 13 of whom wefe barren and his wife of Goopteeparah bore him 
a daughter named Nilmoney. He died of consumption at the age of 
4l or 42 when my revered father was only an infant of 1 or 2 years 
old. His father Hurrokristo anc mother survived but they were so 
stricken down by the death of their favourite son, that they were 
chiefly confined to their bed in a sickly state of health and seldom 
went out of their house. Mv grandmother used to say that soon 
after her widowhood, she had nct only to look after her infant child, 
but occasionally had to go to Ehamargaches to attend the sick bed of 
her father-in-law and mother-in-law taking with her frequently sugar- 
candy and other varieties of Calcutta sweets. They died at different 
times within a few years, but at this time there being no old persons 
living, nor any old records to refer to, I am unable to give the exact 
dates of their death ; but this must have occurred soon after the 
commencement of this century (Bengalee San era 1200 corresponding 
„with 1794 A.D.). My great-grandfather Hurrokristo had many other 
wives, but I am unable to state their number. He had several other 
sons and daughters, all of whom were younger in age than my grand- 
father Nundo Gopal. Of stepbrothers and sisters, only one of them 
named Sambhu Chander removed to Khamargachee in an advanced 
age of about 70. I used to cut ‘okes with him when he used to honour 
us occasionally with his visits at Uttarparah or at Chinsurah where 
I resided many years. Unfortunately for not keeping notes, I am 
unable to give the exact time of his demise. The occurrence cannot 
have taken place less than ¢ years ago. He left two sons—Bistu 
Chander and Kally Dass Mookerjee. The former resided generally at 
his maternal grandfather’s hcuse at Gossai-Malparah and became 
well-versed in ‘‘ Sreemat-Bhagabat’’ and other Poorans, by the 
recital of ‘which he acquired a good competency and became almost a 
celébrity among the Pooranic Class of Pundits and was called in 
consequence '' Bhistoo Shidhanto." He was a man of excellent 
character and was a favourite among the community. He died some 
years ago leaving an only son, Kissoree Mohan, who followed the 
footsteps of his late father ana was renowned asa good Pooranic 
scholar, but he was snatched away by an early death. His son Bijay 
Madhab, about 20 years at present, is now making creditable progress 
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. in Pooranie studies, If he lives T is sure to become a würthy 
descendant of his grandfather. Sumbboo  Chunder's second son 
Kallydass was a good Bengalee accountant and up to the time of his 
death he was in the service of the Pau) Chowdherys of Raunaghat 
and managed their brick and soorkee concern on the banks.of the 
river in Calcutta. He had acquired a kind of competency in that 
service and built a Kancha-Pacca house in Khamargachee and used 
to celebrate Doorga Pooja and other festivals. He was esteemed as a 
good and’ amiable person, was a great favourite of my father and 
availed of his good offices on many occasions... He attended my poor 
father’s death-bed and mourned his death as that of a father. 

My revered parent died of fever on the 12th of Assin 1274 B.E 
corresponding to 26th September, 1840 A.D. Kallydass died & year or 
two after my father’s death, having two sons. The elder became 
blind soon after his birth and died at the age of 20. His younger 
son named Mohesh Chunder Mookerjee is living'in Khamargachee 
in the family dwelling. He had neglected his education in early life ; 
therefore he is slightly acquainted with the English and Bengali 
languages, but his sons being in the Railway Dept., their income has 
enabled him to live in ease and comfort. 

` My grandfather’s another step-brother's name was Ram Govindo 
whom I never saw and who died when I was a minor. All that I 
have heard of him is that he had married at ‘Pawnan where he used 
to reside generally. He has left many sons and daughters; with two 
of his daughters I become acquainted mary years ago, one of whom 
was married to some Bannerjee. She bore him two sons, one named 
so and so who died at the age of 20 or 25, the other Goluck Chander 
Banerjee isa good Bengali Scholar and is now in the service of the 
Mabaraj of Burdwan asa Naib in the district of Midnapur. I saw 
one of Ram Govindo’s sons who was born at Punchkot. He had 
many peculiarities of the clime and manners of Punchkot when I saw 
‘him. His first visit is, [ fear, in all appearances to be the last also 
and J cannot say whether ‘he is still living or dead. Another of my 
grandfather’s step-brother’s name was Narayan Mookerjee. I never 
saw this gentleman and I hear he died many years ago under the age 
of 40. One of his sons by name Chander Mohan Mookerjee has been 
living almost from his birth in his maternal grandfather's house in 
Narainpur near Wooloobariah. He is now under sixty years of age 
and was a good Bengali scholar; he maintains his family chiefly 
from the produce of his agricultural farm. Out of his 54 bullocks and 
cows he lost 53 by the enundation of 1871. My grandfather's another 
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step-brother's name was Nundo Coomer Mookerjee ; he was far more 
intelligent and energetic than any of his step-brothers ; he remained 
in his maternal grandfather's house from infancy at Coomarhatto 
where he was brought up and educated. He was a good. Bengali ` 
scholar. He held several offices the details of which I am not 
acquainted with. When I was 10 years old and proceeding by water 
with my father and the rest of our family we moored our boats at 
Haleesahar-in October, 1820, and were sumptuously fed and feasted 
by him. After 3 or 4 days’ stay at his house, he determined to 
accompany us to the Upper Provinces for pilgrimage. After our 
arrival at Meerut, he joined a party of pilgrimage and went to 
Kedarnath and Badrika-Asram, two places of great fame and sanctity 
on the Himalaya hills. While returning he caught hill fever which 
baffled all medical aid and after lingering for inore than two weeks ` 
he expired at Meerut. I cannot recollect the date of his death, but 
it must have been either in June or July, 1822. My father, as in 
duty bound, accompanied the corpse of his dead uncle to the 
cremation 'ghat at Garhmukteswar; myself, one Pundit and several 
other persons went with the party. After cremation and performances ' 
of the ceremonial rites, we returned to Meerut next day. Nundo 
Coomar left two sons at home, by name Rajeeblochun and Trilochun. 
Father wrote to them about the demise of their parent. The youngest 
son Trilochun died within a few years. of his father's death. The 
eldest Rajeeblochun survived him many years and died about 20 years 
ago leaving an only daughter. She was married to one Essur 
Chunder Bannerjee. 'The issue of ihis marriage was two sons, the 
eldest now employed in the Magistrate’s office as a Head Clerk at | 
Saharunpur. His younger brother is à wild young man and is now 
living with his eldest brother eating the bread of idleness. 

Having stated though very briefly, of the brothers and connec- 
tions of my revered grandfather, I would now resume the thread of. 
the narrative regarding the immediate descendants of my grandmother. . 


SHIBANI DEVI 


Misfortune never comes alone; soon after she became a widow, 
the only person to whom she could look up for protection and comfort, 
i.e., her father Ramnidhi, died about the year 1793. Her mother | 
having died many years before, she was left in the world lonely with ` 
an infant son. At the time of her widowhood, her age must have l 
been under 25 years ; but this excellent woman was quite up to the 
occasion. She had received some money during the life time of her ` 
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parents, and Ramnidhi her father, on his death-bed enjoined upon 
her 5 step brothers.that in consequence of the marriage with her 
mother, he had become resident of Utterparah that therefore his ` 
house, Bastoo and garden lands as well as also other rent free lands 
which he had obtained from his father-in-law at Utterparah as well 
as those of his own acquisitions should be divided into 6 equài shares, 
5 of which willbe taken by the 5 brothers, and the residue to be 
allotted to Seebanee and her son Joggomohon. As a sequence to 
this injunetion, Ramnidhi's property was divided into 6 equal shares. 
I find from a partition deed between the 5 brothers and this young 
nephew Joggomohon, that besides a portion of the Bastoo land facing 
the Chatterjee Road and a few Bigghas of rent free land, she took 
from her step brothers the value of her share of the dwelling house 
and built two new rooms—surrounded by a wall on her newly acquired 
land. About this time her step son Ram Chander died without issue 
at an early age, by which event my father became the exclusive heir 
to his demised father, though his property was very small consisting 
of a dwelling house and about 50 Bigghas of land in or about Khamar- 
gachee. This was, at any rate, an addition to the family property. 


TA AGA MOHAN. 


My grandmother did not forget the education of her son, He was 
well educated in Bengali in the village Pathsalla. There being then 
no English school here, she-sent her: son to be educated at Radha 
Churn’s house in Calcutta. He obtained % knowledge of reading and 
writing which was at that age considered a respectable education, 
but in this collegiate age thai education must seem very limited. 
When he was 16 or 17 years of age, he was united to my mother 
Rajeswari, daughter of Tara Chand Turkosidhantya, a respectable 
Pundit of this village. When he was about twenty years, he obtained 
an employment at the Commissariat General’s Office at Calcutta 
under Ram Hurry Ray- Chowdhury, who was then employed as a 
Treasurer. But not finding the employment congenial, he left that 
situation and engaged himself as a Mess-Writer to His Majesty’s 14th 
Regiment of Infantry, which Regiment had then arrived in Fort 
William from England. He then accompanied the Regiment to 
Burhampur and thence to Dinapore. From this place he accom- 
panied the Regi. to the Ficld Army then being formed under General 
Ochterlony to invade Nepal. After the successful issue of that 
campaign, he went with the Regiment to Cawnpore. At that ‘station 
besides this post, he obtained the Clerkship of the Regimental Pay 
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Master. After à short stay at Cawnpore, the Regt. was directed to 
proceed to Hatras. After the fall of the Fortress of the place, the 
14th Foot joined an expedition which was then being sent to chastise 
‘the Pindarees. On the completion of that work, the troops returned 
to different quarters. The 14th Foot, instead of going back to Cawn- 
pore, went to Meerut. My father accompanied the Regt. to that 
Station. After remaining there for some time, he took leave for 6 
or 7 months, came down to Utterparah leaving substitute to carry on 
his business. e 

On his arrival at home in the beginning of 1820 he settled an 
account with the agency house of Messrs. Colvin & Co., with whom 
he had left a chest containing silver-plates and family jewels, but 
which had been made away with by the Godown Sircars. Father 
had.a regular receipt, and the poor Colvin & Co., were obliged to 
make góod the loss by money compensation. He also made arrange- 
ments for collecting debts from different individuals and about July 
or August of that year (1820) he married the daughter of Fakeer 
Chunder Bhattacharjee of Sakhalah in the District of Hooghly. For 
the first time, he celebrated Doorga Puja in our house. 


JOURNEY TO MEERUT 


After settling other matters, he hired a boat for starting to the ` 
Upper Provinces and left home at the latter end of 1820, accompanied 
by his mother, his two elder wives his two sons, Joy Kissen and Raj 
Kieséri and his little daughter named Doorga Money, as well as a 
distent relation Rajeeblochun Chakerbutty, a resident of this town. 
My youngest step-mother remained with her parents at Sakhalah. 

We halted at Coomarhatto-Halisahar where a step-brother of my 
grandfather, by name Nundo Coomar, was residing with his family ; 
‘we were cordially and affectionately welcomed and sumptuously 
feasted for some days. Babu Nundo Coomar with a view of visiting 
holy shrines in the North-West Provinces, joined our party. We 
left Coomerhatta and reached Beneras in about a month without any 
remarkable occurrence on our way. On arriving at Beneras, father 
found that the time of his leave would soon expire.and as going by 
boat was a tedious one, he left us at Beneras and went to Mirzapore, 
where after transacting some little business he had there, started by 
a Govt, Dak to Meerut. After remaining a few days ab Beneras 
for visiting different places of worship, we lef& Beneras and proceeded 
slowly up the river as far as Cawnpore in about a month. As the 
water in the river was daily getting low, and as time would be long 
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by going by water as far as Gurmooktashur Ghat, we gave up the 
idea of going up in a boat, and proceeded: in bullock carts or as they 
are called Raths, drawn by two bullocks. We could have hired an 
Heca drawn by a horse, but the jolting of the conveyance on Kacha 
road, was so annoying and uncomfortable that we preferred other 
vehicles to Ecca. In January, 1821 we reached Meerut in safety and 
found father enjoying his usual good health and carrying on business 
briskly. 


oF i 


a EV 
! My BOYHOOD AND EDUCATION 
á 


When I left Utterparah, I was about 10 years old, having had a 
thorough education in “‘ Soovankaree”’ and Bengalee, could write 
and keep accounts in Bengali, and was made familiar with Zamin- 
daree accounts in that tender age, and had copied 1000 pages of 
Kassee Dassee ‘‘ Mohabharut,’’ many a page of which I still remem- 
ber and can repeat from memory. My first Bengalee Goorooniahasay 
was one Mudun Mohon Ghosal, then one Balaram Sircar and lastly 
one Thakoordass Ghose, a Burdwanee. Kaishta and very expert in 
Bengalee Arithmetic and Zamindari accounts. It is from the latter 
the: knowledge I obtained which has proved of great service to me in 
` afterlife. \As for English, I commenced my: ABO. in 1818 at the 
family “School of our revered relative Babu Bhoyrub Chunder Chat- 
terjee where after finishing the Spelling Book, I read a few pages 
from a book called '' French Dialogue," t.e., a translation from the 
French of short colloquial sentences and also a few pages from a work 
styled ‘‘ Self Guide," containing short sentences in English and 
Bengalee, then recently. published in the Serampore Press. After 
a year's tuition I was removed to the family school of another relative, 
Babu Bhobanee Sunkur Ray-Chowdhury, where I went on reading 
those two books, as well as a portion of '' Tooteenamah,”’ till my 
father’s arrival in 1820. I was associated in-both those schools with 
Harrish Chunder Bannerjee and Rution Chunder 'Ray-Chowdhuri. 
There were other associates in the -Chatterjee’s School, i.e., Babu 
Jaggat Chunder Ray Chowdhury, Bholanath Chatterjee, Sumbhoo 
Chunder Mookerjee and several others, They were elder than myself.’ 

Such was the extent of my acquisition in English while at Utter- 
parah, On the boat, father kindly taught me a few pages from the 

“ Arabian Nights.'" On my arrival at Meerut I read from a,work 
called ‘‘ Universal Letter Writer,' under Babu Bhola Nath Ghose, 
a writer in Meerut Commissariat Office, as well as a few letters from 
the ' Complete Letter Writer” under Babu Raj Chunder Neogee, 
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a clerk in a Mercantile Firm and had learnt also -some desultory 
lessons from another gentleman: I also spent 6 months in the Regi- 
mental School of the 14th Foot. This was the extent of my scho- 
lastic education, when my. father placed me as a. probationer . in the 
Military Pay Office, then under Captn. Watkin, where I learnt the 
several modes of keeping Military Accounts. After a year, I attended 
the Mess House and the ltegimental Pay Master's Office, and was 
thereby familiarized with different Regimental Accounts. 


Arc pum 
; MEBRUT 
P I 


In the beginning of 1824, I was appointed Chief Clerk in the 
Station Office under Captn. Comb, Offg. Brigade-Major, who was 
succeeded .after a few months by Captain D. D Anderson. Brigadier 
McComb commanded the Station and Major-General Renell command. 
ed the Meerut Division. In April or May of 1824, Major General 
Sir David Ochterlony, who was then a resident of Delhi and Governor- 
General's Agent in Rajputana, ordered the 14th Regiment of Foot 
and other available’ Military Forces from Meerut, Cawnpore, 
Furracabad and other minor stations to proceed towards Bharutpore 
without delay. This movement of troops was made in consequence 
of the death of the reigning Raja Bulabunt Sing of, Bharutpur, who 
from the fedr of his infaut son and Ranee being deprived of the 
` Raj by his step brother Doorjun, had constituted ihe E. I. Company 
as the guardian of the young Maharaja. But no sooner had Bulobunt 
Sing died, Doorjun Sal placed the young Rajah and his mother in 
confinement and usurped the Raj. Genl. Ochterlony remonsirated ' 
with the usurper, but he gave no heed to it. Hence the movement 
of troops with the ostensible purpose to restore the young Raja to- 
the Guddy, but inwardly to take revenge of the defeat of Lord Lake 
which the troops under his Lordship sustained in 1804. But the 
motto ^ man proposes—God disposes ’’ was clearly verified in this 
instance. }In those days of tardy post-office runners '' Expresses ”’ 
. were used to be forwarded by Saree camels. A letter by Dak Runners 
used to reach Calcutta in 11 days and by Camel Dak by 9 or 10 days. 
Lord Amherst, then Governor General, received intelligence of the 
march of troops to Bharutpore and he was cut of his wits. Besides 
the march of troops in such fiery hot season as April and May, when 
the health of the European troops, must. suffer, be remembered the 
signal defeat of Lord Lake in days of yore. He was afraid that 
Holkar and other chiefs migbt again combine as they did before and 
kindle a fire which will not be easy to quench, 
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His Lordship was then full of anxiety in consequence of the 
descent of the Burmese leader Maha Bandula at the head of 80 
thousand troops from Ava and Arakan. All Calcutta, it is said, used 
to sleep at night in ships and boats and the Military was posted in 
all ditections. It was then rumoured that the Burmese troops would 
make a landing in Calcutta, and loot and destroy everybody and 
everything that they would find there. Bengal was then ill-prepared 
to encounter such a large force and it was but natural that every 
' body would be frightened. But Moha Bandula lost his opportunity 
and after thinking and hesitating for a few days he retired towards 
his country. The Burmese Moha Bandula with his hordes was falling 
back from  Arakan into the, interior of the Burmese Dominions, 
On this British Officers took courage and followed him. Lord Amherst 
despatched a small army under Sir Archibald Campbell in whose 
staff Henry Havelock, the great, the good, the honest and the pious 
man, the future hero of Lucknow, then a young Lieutenant, destined 
to be so famous in afterlife and be the Saviour of the Lucknow 
garrison, was attachéd as an Assistant Adjutant General. The troops 
penetrated into the interior and after demolishing stockades here 
and there stood up fight with the leader Moha Bandula whose troops 
were defeated. The Court of Ava was so far humbled as to sue for 
peace which was concluded at Yandabu in 1826. By this treaty the 
proud monarch of Amarpura ceded Moulmein, Martaban and Tenas- 
serim. We received this news while the siege of Bhurutpore was 
proceeding. There was a great rejoicing in the camp in conse- 
quence of this happy result. 

But all this is digression; I will now resume the thread of my 
narrative. | 

| While the Supreme Government was under the shadow of a 
threatened invasion, it cannot be wondered that Lord Amherst, the 
most timid Governor-General we ever had, should contemplate with 
anything but terror at the prospect of a war with brave Jats, supported 
perhaps by all the Chiefs of Upper India. Accordingly, His Lordship 
in Council wrote a furious letter to General Ochterlony, abused him 
in no measured terms, and went so far as to say that by his rash 
act he almost lost the British Empire in the East, and ordered to 
send the troops back without a moment’s delay, and talk no more of 
Bharutpur. General Ochterlony, though of different opinion, thought 
if he had his own way, he would have successfully settled the whole 
matter in a fortnight more, was obliged to carry out the order of the 
Supreme Government and sent back the troops whence they had come, 
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Dharutpur was then divided between the two rival parties, and 
the usurper Doorjun was ill pr»spared to wage war with such a for- 
midable power, and would Have surrendered at once, or iv case of 
resistance, the Citadal and the Fort of Bharutpur could have been 
taken in no time while the Chiefs of Joypore, Gowalior, Indore, 
Peshwar and Mysore would be hesitating what course to pursue. 
Many of the experienced Oficers were of the same opinion with 
General Ochterlony. But the Gods ordained to prolong the existence 
of the usurper a few montis longer, and the troops retired from the 
vicinity of Bharutpur as fast as they had come. I was left at Meerut — 
by my father to look after our own family as well to minister to the 
wants of the Officers’ and Soldiers’ families, 

General Ochterlony was so much annoyed and felt himself insulted, 
and degraded in the. eyes o? the world, that after countermanding 
the march of troops, he sent in his resignation accompanied by a 
spirited explanation of his conduct to the Supreme Council. „Lord 
Amherst accepted the resignation after extolling the General’s past 
services, which, however, was no balm to the wounded feelings of 
such a veteran soldier, and he after delivering over his several offices, 
started from Delhi, the place of his usual residence, with a view to 
proceeding to England. Before he had left Delhi, he had slight fever, 
which he thought he would soon get rid of on the way, but which 
became so violent on his arrival at Meerut that, notwithstanding 
. every medical aid, he died regretted by all who knew him and even 
by those, who had an acquaintance with him. He was a general 
favourite with all classes of the public. The writer of this Memoir, 
after a lapse of more than half a century, has a vivid recollection of 
this painful occurrence. It wes very creditable to the Major General 
commanding the Division to leave nothing undone for marking the 
respect to the deceased. Every branch of the Service—Artillery; 
' Cavalry, the Civil Officers, viec with each other to show their respect 
to the last remains of the illustrious dead by accompanying the 
corpse to the burying ground. Of course the Minute-guns were fired 
as usual. There were so much bustle and galloping of officers and 
noncommissioned officers from one quarter to that of the other. If 
a stranger had arrived there, he would have thought that the station 
was preparing itself to resist an invading army. It is fresh in the 
recollection of the writer, a remarkable saying of the Brigade-Major, 
who was sweating from head to foot by galloping from line to line 
nearly the whole day, that “‘ Man, if another such an occurrence 
took place, I would be in my grave in no time," Thus ended the 
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Round the World 


Saints and their Ashramas 


The history of India has been a history of great personalities rathern 
than of institutions. Not that these institutions have not outlived | 
for ages their great founders; but people have nob as a rule had that 
sustained interest in the later life of these institutions as in the life and 
work of their founders. The Buddhist Sangha did not die with the 
Parinirvan of the Buddha. But it lost a good deal of public interest after 
the master whose great personality had dominated the mind of men for 
fifty years shuffled off his mortal coils. This interest was again revived 
no doubt three hundred years later but it was so revived again because 
of the saintly personality of emperor Asoka who espoused its cause and 
made it a mission of his life to spread the gospel of the Sangha throughout 
his vast and far flung empire and beyond. What was true in this regard 
of Buddhism was equally true of Gaudiya Vaisnavism. Its great founder 
Chaitanya dominated for a number of years the religious and social life of 
eastern India five hundred years ago. His was a great personality that 
attracted men from all parts of the country. The Vaisnava community 
has survived his death all these years. But the interest of the people 
does not so much lie in the later history of this community and the many, 
maths which are the centres of Vasinava worship asin the life and career 
of the great founder. lf we come to our own times, Santiniketatn, Seva- 
gram and Pondichery may remind us of this Indian tradition. Originally 
discovered asa place of retirement and meditation by Maharshi Devendra 
Nath Tagore, Santiniketan was developed as an educational ashram by his 
famous son, the poet. For decades its life was bound up with his acti- 
vities. Itsimportance revolved round his personality. The poet is no 
more but the institution survives. But could it be said that the institu- 
tion holds the interest of the people in the same degree as in the life time 
of the illustrious founder? Sevagram is also there as an ashram but 
Gandhiji who gave life and interest to it is no longer in our midst. The 
last among the great personalities to depart was Shri Aurobindo. His 
ashram which has had a steady spontaneous growth since the Master set 
foot on that French territory forty years ago is still there. But will there 
any longer be that sustained interest in this; institution which the great 
personality of the saint happend to enlist throughout India during his life 
time? Time has come when we should make every effort to belie the 
old traditions of the country and lay greater stress on institutions than on 
personalities. Great personalities are indeed always to be counted as part 
of a nation’s capital. They set the standard and save a country from rot, 
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But at the same time we have in the past attached too much importance 
to individual personality and too little to collective and institutional acti- 
vities, That is the reason why in the absence of great men (who in any 
event would not always be at hand) we have found ourselves so helpless 
and hopelss. Possibly the history of India would have been different if 
we had laid greater stress on institutional activity than on the individual 
contribution of a great man. Now that Tagore, Gandhi and Aurobindo 
are no more, let their followers and admirers whose number is legion take 
the solemn vow of not only perpetuating but strengthening and developing 
the institutions through the medium of which they had worked. This 
wil be an acid test for us in this age of democracy which the new consti- 
tution seeks to introduce. | 


Tibet 


At the time of writing news from Tibet is hazy. But there is no 
gainsaying the fact that a part of the country is already in the hands of 
the Chinese Communists and the flight of the Dalai Lama is possibly & 
question of time. In course of the correspondence between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Government at Peking the latter has claimed 
Tibet as an integral part of China and has excused the movement of 
Chinese troops into Tibet as an internal police measure with which other 
countries need not be concerned. It is true that the Government of India 
has recognised the suzerainty of the Chinese Peoples’ Republic over Tibet. 
This if has done in the light of the history of Sino-Tibetan relations 
during the last two hundred years. Before 1720 Tibet was a fully inde- 
pendent state but in that year a loose form of suzerainty was established 
over it by China, Already loose when this suzerainty* was accepted 
by the Tibetans, it became increasingly nominal in subsequent decades. 
But early in the twentieth century the Manchus tried to strengthen their 
imperialistic hold over Tibet. This assertion might bé regarded as the 
last flicker of energy on the part of the empire before it finally ebbed 
away. The Manchus, as it is well known, were ousted from authority 
in China as a result of the revolution which took place in 1911 and'the 
Tibetan Government seized this opportunity to drive the Chinese battalians 
which were at this time in occuptation of Tibetan soil. After that there 
were tripartite negotiations as to the status of Tibet. Representatives of 
Britain, China and Tibet met at Simla in 1914 and entered into an agree- 
ment which enjoined China to recognise autonomy of the Tibetan Govern: 
ment and enjoined Tibet to respect Chinese suzerainty. ‘ But the agreement 
was not for certain reasons ratified by the Chinese Government. But 
in the absence of the ratification the status quo was to prevail. In other 
words China would have nominal suzerainty while the Government of the 
Dalai Lama in Tibet would enjoy for all practical purposes sovereign 
authority. Neither Chiang Kai-shek nor his communist successor has, 
however, been reconciled to this position. Chiang was, however, too 
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engrossed with other affairs to think of invading Tibet and transforming 
the nominal suzerainty there into an active Chinese sovereignty. But 
the Communist Government has no preoccupation now except in Korea. 
So it has chosen this moment to invade Tibet. To many of us this latter 
country may appear to be a very distant unapproachable land, situated 
beyond the Himalayas. But actually, it should be remembered, its border 
is less than one hundred miles from railhead in this country. In view 
of this important fact none of us should miss the significance for our 
country of the occupation of Tibet by the Chinese Communists. 


Sinkiang. 

While the threat to Tibet from Communist China has become real, 
Sinkiang which is separated from Kashmir by the barrier of the Karakoram 
is in the grip of the Soviet Union. Sinkiang’s old name is Chinese 
Turkistan, It has been all along only loosely associated with China. Its 
people are of Turkish origin and neither racially nor linguistically it has 
much in common with China. Nor.is the communication easy between 
the main part of China and this New Dominion. On the other hand it is 
an immediate neighbour of the Soviet Union and its trade and other 
relations with that leviathan are natural and easy. In view of this it 
was but expected that gradually relationship with China would become 
thin and that with the Soviet Union intimate, On the Soviet side the 
interest in Sinkiang has been specially roused because of the knowledge 
that it contains oil, coal, iron and uranium mines. During the twenties 
and the thirties Soviet Russia was not sufficiently strong to take posses- 
sion of this province. Later came the second World War with which 
the Kremlin remained too pre-occupied to take advantage of the chaotic 
situation in China and annex and exploit Sinkiang. In fact even those 
Russian agents and garrisons which were already in the province had to be 
withdrawn. If after recuperation from the ravages of the last war the 
Russians were confronted with the Kuomintang forces in Sinkiang, 
possibly force would have been used and sword drawn and the province 
occupied by the Russians thereby. But as the Russians recuperated, 
the Kuomintang in China came to suffer debacle and communism became 
enthroned in that country. Communist China now being an ally of the 
Soviet Union the question of using force on the part of the Soviet Union 
on account of Sinkiang does not arise. But while the Soviet Union 
respects the sovereignty of its Chinese ally in that province it has gained 
its point by diplomatic’ and peaceful means. In March, 1950 several 
Sino-Soviet agreements were signed in Moscow. Some of them were to 
lest ten years and some thirty years. Agreements regarding the exploi- 
tation of Sinkiang are for the latter span. They provide for mixed 
companies consisting of Soviet and Chinese representatives for exploiting 
oil resources and non-ferrous metals. It has been arranged that if the 
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Chairman is Soviet, Vice-Chairman is to be Chinese and if the General 
Manager is Soviet his Deputy is to be Chinese. Every body knows as 
to who . will gain and who will lose as a result of this arrangement. In any 
event the fact stands out that by this agreement the Soviet Union has 
gained what it wanted—the exploitation of the resources of the province 
of Sinkiang. So with the Soviet Union enthroned in Sinkiang and Com. 
munist China in Tibet, the Indian world may very well beware of its 
future. 


Academic Conferences ; 

During the last ten days of December there were two conferences 
held in the Senate House, Calcutta, under the auspices of the University. 
The Indian Philosophieal Congress celebrated iis silver jubilee and the 
Indian Political Science Association held its thirteenth annual Conference, 
In Britain there have been at work for & considerable period several 
cultural associations and societies, but too much attention has not been- 
paid to their annual conferences. This is largely because of the compact- 
ness of the country and the close and intimate touch which it is easy 
to maintain between different members practically throughout the year. 
In the United States, however, stress had to be put on the annnal con- 
ferences, The geography of the country necessitated it. Its different 
centres of learning are widey separated from one another and people 
working in the same or allied fields have little opportunity of meeting and 
exchanging ideas and thoughts. The annual conferences of the different 
cultural associations provide, however, the forum for such meetings. 
Indian Universities were only few in number in the last century and the 
teachers regarded their duty done and their mission fulfilled when they 
had delivered their requisité quota of lectures to the students 
in the class rooms. Some who had greater energy and wider interest 
delivered from time to time some public lectures either on literary or 
on political subjects, Some edited, or contributed to, newspapers and 
periodicals. Surendranath Banerjea combined teaching in college classes 
with journalism and political propaganda. N. N. Ghose edited a weekly 
journal. After the first’ World War the outlook changed considerably. 
New Universities were. started, number of constituent colleges was largely 
increased and Post-Graduate and research departments were opened in 
several old and new centres of learning. Specialisation in certain parti- 
cular fields of study was now emphasised and original papers from Univer- 
sity teachers were expected. It was in this new atmosphere that several 
academic and cultural associations of an all-India character were born. 
It is true that as soon as an association is brought into being its manage- 
ment involves to some extent the practice of ‘politics’. There would be 
manoeuvring for positions. Groups would be formed and canvassing for 
Presidentship or Secretaryship or some such analogous position would be 
resorted to. Sometimes this ‘politics’ is overdone and engrosses too much 
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the attention of the delegates and members. But on the whole it must 
be said that the annual conferences have had a salutary effect on the 
different branches of study. The best contribution which they have made 
is in the social field, Teachers of different Universities have had an 
opportunity of meeting each other from time to time and appreciating 
each other’s point of view. So far as the advancement of studies and 
` researches is concerned, that also has been stimulated to some extent by 
the discussions which are held in these conferences. The quality of the 
papers and the discussions thereon will, we hope, improve gradually and 
help thereby in the advancement of learning. Possibly more attention 
should be paid from now on to the ways and means of such improvement. 


American Foreign Policy and American Parties 


Since before the outbreak of the second World War the foreign Policy 
of the U.S.A. has been conducted on a bipartisan basis. It should be 
remembered that so long as‘the Republicans were mostly committed to 
isolation, President Roosevelt could not do much towards siding with the 
Huropean democracies against the totalitarians. His own wishes and 
desires were well known. But he had to refrain from acting upon them, 
Pearl Harbour, however, put a quietus to all isolationist agitation and the 
War was fought by the Americans without any opposition. After the 
conclusion of that titanic struggle also bipartisanism was continued. And 
even today President Truman is as much advised by his Democratic 
Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, as by the Republican Mr. Dulles. 
There are some other prominent Republicans also who see eye to eye with 
the Government in the policy of active cooperation with the European 
democracies. against the Soviet Union. But the Republican Party seems 
to be divided today on this issue. Scmetime ago Ex-President Herbert 
Hoover delivered a lecture to the nation over the Radio to the effect that 
the policy of the United States: should be to defend its own frontiers. 
From the shores of Britain to the shores of Japan the interests of America 
were spread and the Government at Washington should take necessary 
steps by way of concentrating its energy and attention on the protection 
of these interests instead of frittermg them away in the European 
continent, Hoover is the only Republican Ex-President living. In fact 
he is the only ex-President living today and as such a considerable body 
of opinion is likely to attach importance to what he says. He is still 
regarded as an oracle in the right wing of the party which he once led 
and of which he is regarded now as an elder statesman. But it should 
be recalled that as President he proved a dismal failure. His lack of 
imagination is remarkable, And it is no wonder that Mr. Dulles has found 
it possible to give a suitable reply to Hoover’s exhortation. Withdrawal 
of help and interest from Europe would mean not only death to Europeon 
democracies but ultimate suicide to the U.S.A. Hither European re- 


Reviews and 2(ofices of Books 


Muslim Institutions by Maurice Gaudefroy-Demombynes. "Translated 
from the French by John P. MacGregor (Allen and Unwin) 15s. net. 

. In 216 pages this book packs an immense amount of information. 
The publishers claim that it is practically a pocket encyclopaedia. It is 
nob possible for every one who wants to have some idea of Muslim institu- 
tions to study the Encyclopaedia of Islam or Encyclopaedie Arabe, This 
book gives us the fundamentals of Islamic dogma, law, cult, community, 
caliphate, family and property. There are: also chapters on justice, 
economic life, intellectual life and modern life. 

In the Muslim world we never find the temporal clearly distinguished 
from the spiritual. This makes it difficult for us to understand many 
things in their proper perspective. In the chapter on social life the author 
writes that historians have exaggerated the socialism of Muhammad, but 
inspite of classes created by wealth and authority a feeling of equality | 
is expressed by acertain attitude or tone that is common to all, As we 
read the chapter on intellectual life we feel that with his capacity for clear 
exposition and his economy of words the author could have given us 
much more about the debt. that Islamic culture owes to Byzantine civilisa- 
tion, Iranism, Hellenism, and pre-Muslim civilization in India. The 
author refers to philosophy in Arabic and not to Arabie philosophy and 
adds that ‘‘it is on the fringe of2Islam that we find the philosophers and 
men of science. Their learning is outside Islam.” 

In the last chapter on Modern Islam, the author comes to the con- 
clusion that the religious unity which bas brought about the institutional 
unity is now only ‘a facade, a slogan.’ This religion, shackled by 
revelation, is ‘a lifeless mould, amummy in its trappings.” Turkey has 
destroyed the conception of a Muslim community, There are now three 
schools of thought in Islam—free-thinking Turks, Wahabites who depend 
upon the most ancient traditions af Islam and those in the East who 
represent a middle opinion. According to those who want to follow this 
middle path if thegQuran is to be the law of the 20th century, as it was of 
the 7th, it should receive. new interpretation and the idtihad should be 
revived. 

N. K. SINHA 
The Creative Art of Life, by K, M. Munshi. Published for Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan by Padma Publication, Ltd., Bombay. pp. 92. Price 
Rs. 2-8. . 

This small book m a reorientation in our educational method 

and system, by one who is a prominent member of the UNESCO organisa- 
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tion in India, is certainly provocative. It rightly criticises the educational 
method and system implanted by British rule in India. The product of 
present day Indian education is neither Indian nor Western. The student's 
creative spirit is lost and he becomes stunted in his intellectual and 
spiritual growth. There is no doubt that all this needs changing. Sri 
Munshi however, suggests an alternative still more dangerous and destruc- 
tive of the creative spirit in man, 


Any alternative must include the study of the ancient and Medieval 
culture of India before one can understand his own people and society 
in which he lives. But such a study must be scientific. An understand- 
ing of Sanskrit and Persian as the two chief vehicles of thought and 
culture in India is also necessary. Herein lies the importance of the 
study of ‘ classics,’ which had been sadly ignored in our country. Probably 
this is one of the chief reasons why the modern-educated Indian finds 
himself so cut off from his own people, and in his cultural isolation tries 
to implant himself unsuccessfully in the latinised background of 
Westernism. ' : 


. While Sri Munshi has pointed this out, he goes to the other extreme. 
He starts with two fixed notions. He is all for '* Aryan Culture ” and ali 
out against '' Westernism.’’ Heis certainly entitled to his views. But 
the danger lies in the fact that he wants this intolerance inculcated in 
young minds through the new educational system. To be frank, he stands 
for “Hindu Education”. He uses the term ‘Indian’ and puts in it 
all the contents of the Hindu spirit. For example, his creative education 
includes worship of India as the Mother. India's cultural heritage, if 
we have understood him rightly, does not include contributions made by 
Muslims or Christians. These he considers as ''alien influences," to be 
spotted out and obliterated without any compunotion. 


Diseussing the relation between the teacher and the student, he pleads 
for a return to the *' guru-shishya " relationship. He says, “The worship 
of the guru is one of the first elements of discipline. The unquestioning 
acceptance of guru's authority is, therefore, demanded not for the sake of 
the guru, It is for the sake of the sishya himself."  '' No student can 
make any progress in developing his faculties unless his teacher comes to 
'indwell' him”. The quotations are revealing. The ‘Guruvad’ in 
Hindu social and religious system is the most authoritarian of spiritual 
bondages. It is significant that Sri Munshi wants to introduce this aspect 
of ‘Aryan Culture’ in the new educational as Will it help the 
development of creative men? 


Taken as a whole, Sri Munshi’s E philosophy is an out- 
spoken revivalist, authoritarian and  anti-modern attitude. Tt is the 
logical development of religious nationalism as an ideology which is sweep- 
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ing over India. It is the Indian variety of cultural fascism. Curiously 
enough, India meets the Occident in this new style! | 
j i K. K. SINHA 


' 


Ramanama. By M. K. Gandhi. Published by Navajivan Publishing 
House, Ahmedabad. Pp. 386. Price One rupee. 


A true believer in the virtues of Ramanama, Mahatmaji had been 
taught io ‘‘take’’ it in the days of his childhood. In these pages the 
reader will find powerful logic for his belief in the Ramanama. 

M. B. B. 


Selected Letters. By M. K. Gandhi. Published by Navajivan Pub. 
lishing House, Ahemedabad. Pp. 86. Price Seven Annas. 


The letters appearing in this book are to Asram sisters, to Asram 
children, to Asram workers, to Lakshmidas Gandhi, to Kellenbach 
together with letters from Yarvada Mandir. .The subjects dealt with are 
work among women, Sanskrit and Music, life and death, qualification of a 
student, humanity, fear of death, tolerance, Brahamacharya, Christian 
science, hypocrisy, age of marriage, grace of God, ete. The value of this 
contribution to Gandhian literature lies in the opiniogs expressed on these 
matters by Gandhiji and the influence they continue to exercise on the 
daily lives of his followers. 

H. C. Mooxerser 


Marxbad. Written in Bengali, by Bata Krishna Ghose. Published 
by Banga Bharati Granthiaya, P.O. Mahishrekha, Dist, Howrah. Pp. 79. 
Price Rs, 3. 


Persons who are bewitchad to-day by the appeal of communism and 
who, at the same time, do not possess sufficient knowledge of it are 
advised to read this book when they will find in its pages cogent arguments 
advanced by the author againsi the doctrines of Karl Marx. ` They will 
also be able to understand why if we want to escape the catastrophe 
threatening to overtake us, we have to revitalise the Congress. 

, M. B. B. 


The Confesaions of Mr, Communallsm. Text by Saila Chakravarty, 
cartoons by “* Alias”. Published by Readers’ Corner, Sankar Ghosh 
Lane, Calcutta. Price Rs. 4. 


This small well-printed and admirably got up-pamphlet of about 50 pages 
contains clever cartoons showing the birth and progress of communalism. 
The evolution of this most disruptive of forces in our publie life has been 
explained in the text and illustrated by a series of very ingeniously drawn 
and striking cartoons both instructive and entertaining.—It is time that 
we in India had more literature of this type. 

** PgnEGRIM Proxies ” 
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The Gandhi an institutions of Wardha, by R. V. Rao. Publishad by 
Thackers, Bombay. Price Rs, 2-8-0, ) 


To quote the writer, ‘‘ Gandhiji is not only the Bapu of Sevagram but 
of India and Sevagram is indeed India’s real capital where the various 
institutions for the political and economic regeneration are workin;."' 
This useful booklet gives an outline of the working of these various ` 
associations at Wardha and deftly brings out the message of hope to the 
Indian villager. Village sanitation, attention to cattle, the use of hand | 
pounded rice, education through a craft, and the value of the charka were 
first recognised here and then propagated throughout the country. 

The appendix contains information on the distances and fares from 
the local station. -Photographs of our leaders are included. 


The print is clear and large, but the price of the book should be 
lowered. Being an excellent guide to Wardha it should be available to 
al] seetions of the public. 


Y. MATHIAS 


^7" Ourselves 
PASSING AWAY Or SARDAR PATEL 


The University in all its departments remained closed on 
the 15th December last on account of the death of Sardar 
Patel, the Deputy Prime Minister of India, on that day. 
Tbe news of the death which took place at Bombay at 9-37 
in the morning was immediately broadcast throughout the country 
and plunged people’ every where in grief, A. barrister prac- 
tising on the criminal side in Ahmedabad, he came in contact 
with Gandhiji soon after the latter’s return from South Africa 
and became a convert to his way of life. In fact in the course 
of the next few years he became one of his important associates 
in the conduct of the national movement. His reputation was 
at first confined to Western India and there also he was in the 
initial period known only as the chief executive agent of 
Gandhiji. But since the later thirties he had come to the fore front 
as a leading Congress statesman and inspired confidence as a leader 
in all parts of the country. During the last phase of his fruitful 
life be was acknowledged as the embodiment of national stability and 
strength. The incorporation of a large congeries of states in the 
Indian Union on a suitable basis is certainly his most spectacular con- 
tribution in post-independence India. It was in the fitness of things on 
this account that our Vice-Chancellor has characterised him in a speech 
at a memorial meeting as the Bismarck of India. But Sardarji’s 
organising ability was all-pervading and if is too early yet to say as to 
how much India owes to his quiet strength and statesmanship the 
political and administrativé stability which we have enjoyed during 
the last few years. Indian independence, coming in the wake of a 
world war, was accompanied by widespread turmoil. Many people 
abroad were doubtful about the stability of the infant Dominion 
(later Republic). It was fortunate that in this hour of crisis the 
helm of affairs was in the hands of.far-seeing statesmen. Sardarji 
has died full of years and glory. In mourning him let us be inspired 
by the great virtues of head and heart which characterised that great 
man. 
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PROFESSOR ANDRE SIEGFRIED AT THE UNIVERSITY | 


Professor Mis Siegfried, the well known French writer, scholar 
and publicist, addressed a gathering of University: teachers and 
students in the Darbhanga Hall on the 28th November last. The 
subject of his lecture was “The face of the world after two great 
wars. Professor Srikumar Banerjee, President, Council of Post- 
Graduate Teaching in Arts, presided. Professor Siegfried referred . 
in his lecture to the social and economic stability of the 19th 
century and to the rapid fluctuations in standards with which we have 
become familiar since 1914. 

Professor Siegfried visited India once before as a youngman 
fifty years ago. It was good of him to include this country in his 
itinerary again at this advanced age and to give our teachers and 
students an opportunity of listening to him whose books on more 
than one country have made his name so familiar to us. ' 


^ 


THE Lare W. C. WORDSWORTH 


The death of Mr. W.C. Wordsworth has been announced from 
England where he retired three years ago from his long career in 
Calcutta as an educationist and journalist. In 1907 he joined the 
stafl of the Presidency College with a distinguished academic record 
in Oxford. He rose rapidly in the Indian Education Service to which 
he had been recruited. He became the Principal of his college and 
officiated also as Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. Then in 
1923 he left the service and took to journalism. His connection 
with the Statesman began in 1924 and ended only in 1947 . But 
although during the last twenty five years of his life in Calcutta 
his main duty was journalistic, he was not wholly divorced from 
his first love. He continued to bea Fell w of the University, often 
took part in teaching both in College and University classes and 
acted as a paper-setter and examiner. We offer our condolence 
to the members of his family. 


* % * Ll 


EDUCATIONAL IDEAS 


Since we went to press last, Convocations of several important 
educational institutions have been held and well known educationists 
and statesmen have delivered addresses on these occasions. The 
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President of our Republic, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, spoke at length at 
the Convocation of the Delhi University as its Chancellor. He is a 
distinguished alumnus of the Calcutta University and was in his 
early years associated both with the University Law College and 
for a short while with two of its affiliated colleges. Besides, after 
the foundation of the Patna University he was for some years its 
fellow and syndic. Thereafter when the Non-Co-operation Movement 
was started by Gandhiji he presided over the National College at 
Patna. In his address he referred to the contributions which the 
{Indian Universities were to make in bridging the gulf between the 
villages and the towns. 

Professor C. V. Raman whose contributions as a scientist need 
not be dilated upon here was for many years associated with the 
Calcutta University as Palit Professor of Physics. In delivering 
the Convocation address at the National Council of Education 
he issued the timely . warning that too much emphasis should 
not be made on specialised studies and specialised institutions, 
General education in Atts and Sciences was the basis of culture 
and without the acquisition of that general culture and education 
it was futile to expect any specialist to make his proper contribu- 
tion. Today there are. many people who look upon specalised 
studies as more important than this general education. This mis- 
‘placed emphasis may lead ultimately only to the crippling of the 
Indian genius. Research without the background of a thorough 
comprehensive education brings in no result. Specialised institutions 
such as an enigneering University is to become would be of little 
ultimate worth unless such education as they may offer is based on a 

liberal education in Arts and Sciences. 
l The Hon'ble Mr. Harekrisna Mehtab, former vender of Orissa 
and a present member of the Union Cabinet, spoke at Andhra Univer- 
sity and emphasised the need of thinking in terms of Indian unity 
and nationhood. He has been perturbed by the fissiparous forces 
that have accompanied the achievement of Indian -independence. 
It was in the fitness of things on this ‘account that he chose the 
forum of the Andhra University to issue the warning. The welfare 
of the parts depends on the welfare of the whole. It was not only 
unwise but suicidal to emphasise the interests of the groups at the 
expense of the interests of the nation, 





Official Notifications, University of Calcutta 
Orders by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate of the 
University of Calcutta 


NUFFIELD FOUNDATION TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIPS AWARD 
TO INDIAN. GRADUATES 


The Nuffield Foundation, with the object of advancing the interests of India as a whole 


and further strengthening the academic ties between India and the United Kingdom, has . 


decided to make available to India five Travelling Fellowships for the year from 1951-52. 
An Advisory Committee in India has been appcinted by the Foundation to advise them on 
the adininistration of the scheme, consisting of Sri Gaganvihari L. Mehta, Member, Pian- 
ning Commission (Chairman), Shri S. Varadachariar, Dr. C. V. Raman and Shri J. J. 
Ghandy. It has been decided to award the Fellowships for the year 1951-52 in the following 
subjects :— I I 

The Fellowships in Medical Sciences, preference being given to candidates wishing to 
study (1) Physiology or Bacteriology and (2) Industrial Medicine or Public Health. 

One Followship in Engineering, preference being givan to candidates wishing to study 
Electrical Engineering (Generation or Distribution). 

One Fellowship in Natural Sciences, preference being given to candidates wishing to 
study Plant! Genetics or Soil Science. | 

One Fellowship in Social Sciences, preference being given to camdidates wishing to 
study Industrial Relations or Personnel Management and Agricultural Economies. 


'The purpose of the Fellowships is to enable Indian graduates of outstanding ability fo 
gain experience and training inthe United Kingdom in their chosen fields, and to make 


contact with scholars working in those fields, with a view tothe Fellows equipping them- 


selves to take up senior posts in research and teaching in India. 


The Fellowships are intended for men or women of frst-rate intellectual and personal 
qualities, who have already shown unusual capacity to advance knowledge and teaching in 
cne of the fields concerned. Candidates must be Indian nationals, normally betwe.n the 
ages of 25 and 49 years, and must be University graduates helding, preferably, a Master's 
or Detor’s Degree, and having subsequently had'a year or more of teashing or research 
experience on the staff of a University or comparable institution. 


A fellowship will normally be tenable for one year, but in exceptional cases may be 
extended fora further period of a few months by the Trustees and after consultstion with 
the Foundation’s Advisory Committee in India. Its valde will be adjusted to suit the needs 
of the holder. Ib will be made on the basis that the Foundation provides the Fellow with 
free board and residence, and meets approved travelling expenses to, from and within the 
United Kingdom, and approved research or like fees. The only payment made direct to a 
Fellow will be an allowance to cover other personal expenses. It is'estimated that the total 
value of an award. (exclusive of trsvelling expenses) will beat the rate of from £770 to 
£890 a year (sterling), according to individual circumstances. 


In addition the Foundation wili pay the travelling expenses to and from the United 
Kingdom of a Fellow's wife if he is married at the time he makes his application, in these 
cases in which the Advisory Committee agrees to a Fellow being accompanied by his 


wife. 
A fellow will be expected to resume residence in India on the completion of the Fellow- 


ghip. | l 
Except with the express permission of the Trustees of the Foundation, a Fellow may 
not hold any otber award concurrently with the Fellowship. I 


A Fellow will be required tn carry out, at centres approved by the Trustees of the, 


Foundation, a programme of researcn work and training, similarly approved. Other work, 
paid or unpaid, may not be undertaken without the permission of the Trustees. During the 
tenure of the Fellowship a Fellow wil! not be permitted to prepare specifically for, or to take 
examinations for higher degrees or diplomas awaided by bodies in the United Kingdom, 


` 


i) * 
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A Fellow will be required to submit to the-Trustees, at the end of the Fellowship report 
on his work during the Fellowship. 


Should the Trustees at any time find that a Fellow neglects or has neglected the obli- 
gations of the appointment, they shall have power immediately to terminate the Fellowship. 


The Fellowships will be awarded by the Trustees of the Foundation on the recom- 
mendation of its Advisory Committee in India. 

Applications fur Fellowships to begin in 1951 should be submitted not later than 31st 
March, 1951, to the Secretary; Nuffield Foundation Indian Advisory Committee, C/o. Plan- 
ning Commission, Government House, New Delhi, from whom copins of the form of appli- 
cation may be obtained. 


L. FARRER-BROWN 
Secretary, Nuffield Foundation. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 
Dear Sir, 


Asa great number of persons from this country will be travelling to Britain in the 
summer of 1951 to attend the Festival of Britain, attention is drawn toa series of summer 
schools, held in the Universities of Loudon, Edinburgh and Birmingham which Post- 
Graduate students, teachers and others might care to attend. These courses, intended’ 
primarily for graduates with some previots acquailance with. the field offered, are in certain 
er open to under-graduates with good academic records. These summer schools are as 
ollows :— 


(a) University of Edinburgh—5th June to 4th August--The Growth of European 
Civilisation, 

(b) University of Birmingham.—7th July to 18th August, (Courses to be held at 
Stratford-upon-Avon)— Shakespeare;and Elizabethan Drama 

(c) University of London—9th July to 17th August- Literature. The Visual Arts and 
Musici n Britain To-day. 


Those interested should apply for further details concerning fees, "accommodation and 
other matters to :— 


The British Council. I Yours faithfully, 
5, Theatre Road, E ` Mrs. A. H. GALLOWAY, 
Caleutta—16. I Functional Assistant 
for Regional Representative, 
Caleutta. 


PUNJAB UNIVERSITY, (SOLAN) 


I Notification 


Ii is notified that— 


1. Karam Chand (Present néme Karam Singh), son of S. Monsba Singh, who passed 
the Matriculation Examination in 1941, under Roll No. 13871, is disqualified as being not a 
fit and proper person to be admitted to any future examination, as he tampered with his 
date of birth in the original Matric Certificate. NES 


9. Graduates of the Panjab University at Lahore before 1948, or of the Panjab Uni- 
versity, at Solan, who are trained J.A.Vs. (Not certificated) of five years’ standing and are 
working as teachers within the territorial limita of the Panjab University at Solan in recog- 
nised Schouls, are eligible to appear in the B.T. Examination as private candidates. 


Solan : Illegible, 
Dated : November 23, 1950. Deputy Registrar (Admn.), 
11.—1779P—TI 


[ JAN. 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 


NOTIFICATION 


It is notified that— 

(a) The following candidates who attempted: to obtain certificates even though they 
had not actually passed the examination concerned are disqualified əs being not fit and 
proper persons to be admitted to any future examination :— 

(1) Beli Ram, son of Shri Nirmoo Ram, Onial Cottage Cart Road, Simla, 

(2) Parma Nand Sharma, son of Shri Tara Chand, Head Master, Government A, V. 
Middle School for Refugees, Kingsway Camp, Delhi; and 

(3) Hoshiar Singh, son of Ch. Jug Lal, V. & P. O. Mondaure, District Rohtak. 

(b) Daya Ram Ummid, son of Ch. Har Narain, Teacher, A. N. High school, Mohana 
(Rohtak), who attempted to secure admission to M.A. Examination by making false state- 
ment of having passed the B.A. Examination from the Panjab University, Lahore, in 1946, 
under Roll No, 981, is disqualified as being nota fit and proper person to be admitted to 
any future examination. f 


Bhupal Singh, 


Registrar. 
Solan : 
Dated : October 25, 1950, ! 
No. 8.7. /5628-57. Dated, October 25, 1950. 
z UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 


The undermentioned candidates for the various University Examinations held in Septem- 
ber, 1950, who were proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to have resorted to 
unfair means in the course of the examination have been expelled from the University and 
declared to be not fit and proper persons to be admitted to any future examination of the 
University :— 


No. Name of Examination Rol Enrolment Name of candidate Father's name College from 


No. No. which sent. 
1. B.Sc. (Pass) 962 H-6414 Sultan Singh Jain TD. Raghubir  Ex-student. 
\Autumn Examination) i _ Singh Jain 
2. Subsidiary subjects 584  R-8088  Somdev Pt Dharma  Ex-studsnt. 
. for B.A. Honours. Chandra 
T. P. S. Iyer, 
i Registrar, 
Delhi, the 27th October, 1950. University of Delhi. 


UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE ` 
No. Ez. 3-230/50-51. Mysore, 
2-11-1950; 
NOTIFICATION : 
MALPRACTICE AT THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION OF 
1 SEPTEMBER, 1950. 


Pursuant to the resolution of the University Council at the meeting held on 30.10.50, 
the candidates bearing the following register numbers have been rusticated from the Inter-\ 
mediate Examinations for tbe periods noted against each :— 


Examination Centre Reg. No. . Name and Address . Period of Rustication 
(1) Intermediate Mysore 808 B. C. Krishna Murthy of the For one year from the 
"5^ Examination w Intermediate College Shi- Examination of Septem- 
in Arts, moga C/o. Sri B. C. Nara- ber, 1950. Allowed to 
yana Swamy, Land-Lord appear for the Exami- 
Bettadapur, nation of September, 


1951. 


1951] 


(2) Intermediate Bangalore 1536 


Examination 
in Science. 


No. S2,—7970/ 50, 
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8, Jayaram of the Interme- For two years from the 
diate Collége,~ Bangalore. 
S/o. H. Li. Subbiah, Agri- , 
culturisi, A. 64, 
garth’ Police Station Road, 
Basavangudi, Bangalore. 


Examination of Septem- 
ber, 1950. Allowed to 
appear for the Exami 
nations of September, 
1952. 


‘Kew- 


By order 
Sd/- Illegible, 
Registrar. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


Waltair, 14th October, 1950. 


ORDER 


The resuits of the following examinees who have been found guilty of attempting to use 
unfair means at the University Examination held in September, 1950 are cancelled and 
they are debarred from sppearing ia any of the University Examinations for the periods 


noted against each :— 


Sl. | Name 
No. 


1. G. S. Prakasa Rao 


2. L. V. Sus dora 
3. T, P. P. V, Apparao 


4. K. Tata Rao 


. K. Narasinha Rao 
. B. Hanumanta Rao 


> or 


. K. M. Pissedalizehm 
. D. Luther Ulh 


os 


9. N. S. Abhisekham 


10. N. P, Ranga Rao 
11. G. Buchivenkaiah. 


19. K. Srinivasa Babu 


18. Ch. V. V. Nageswara Rao? 


14. D. Rama Hao 


15.-G. Venkaiah 


16. M. Venkateswarasarma 


17. P. Sriramamurty 


Exami-^ Reg. No. No of Not permitted to sit for 
' nation. years any of the University 
debarred. Examination, before. 
B.L. Degree 95 One year Not permitted to appear for 
the examination before 
September, 1951. o 
B.Se. Degree 28 Do. Do: 


Intermediate 


Do. 


85 Two years Not permitted to appear for 
examination before Sep- 
tember, 1959. 

Not permitted to appear for 
examination before Sep- 
tember, 1951. 


354 One year 


529 Do. Do. 
798 Two gem Not permitted to appear for 
examination before Sep- 

tember, 1959. 

798 Do. Do. 
765 .One year Not permitted to appear tor 
examination before Sep- 

° tember, 1951, 
1074 "Two ENS Not permitted to appear for 
examination before Sep- 

tember, 1952. 

1241 Do. Do. 
124b One year Not permitted to appear for 
examination before’ Sep- 

tember, 1951. 


1367 Do. Do. 
. 8245 . Do. Not permitted to appear for 
examination before Sep- 
f tember, 1951. 
8289 o, f Do. 
3323 Do. ` Do 
8627 Do. Do. 
I By order 
Sd/- Tilegible, 


Registrar, 
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THE AWARENESS OF IGNORANCE 


Dr. A. C. Das, M.A., PH.D. 


Calcutta University. 


The nature or structure of knowledge is one of the major pro- 
blems with which contemporary philosophy is occupied. Indeed many a 
modern thinker made an acute analysis of the knowledge-situation and 
some built up their metaphysical theories upon the foundation of their 
respective theories of knowledge. But for all I know now-a-days the 
problem ofignorance is not much discussed. Generally speaking, 
the problem of ignorance is confounded with the problem of falsity and 
error, on the one hand, and with the problem of negation, on the 
other. In Indian philosophy of the past, particularly in the schools of 
Vedanta, however, the whole question of ignorance was threshed out. 
Sarkara in his attempt to formulate his theory of Adhyasa or super- 
imposition launched upon the discussion of ignorance.) Later. his 
followers and others, particularly Ramanuja and Madhva,. developed 
between them a vast literature on the subject. Verily they worked out 
their subtle epistemological theories in their polemics against one ano- 
ther on the issue of ignorance.” In this paper I shall briefly discuss 
the nature of ignorance and emphasize the need for making a clear 
distinction between bare ignorance as such and the awareness of 
ignorance, _ 

There-is no difficulty in regard to the word ''ignorance." Its 
meaning is quite clear even to the man in the street. The term 

1 Cf, Brahma.Sütras, ed, by Swami Vireswarananda, pp. 3-5; also Bhimati, ed. by ` 


8, 8, 8, Sastri, pp. 43-44, 
2 A, Sastri, Post-Samkara Dialectics, pp. 288-808, 
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“ignorance” obviously means absence of knowledge, and ignorance in 
this sense is often taken to be the main condition of error. Ina 
perceptual error we take a thing for its other, and we are told that the 
error takes place because we have no knowledge of the real fact in the 
context in question. Suppose in a context I mistake a mother-of-pearl 
for silver. Evidently there I do not know the real nature of the 
given. ‘The illusory perception of silver is then taken to be grounded 
upon the absence of knowledge of the given, i.e., upon the ignorance of 
the given. Whether error is grounded upon ignorance is debatable. I 
shall discuss it later on. Anyway, in the situation of the illusion there 
is no awareness of any ignorance. On the contrary, so long as the 
illusion lasts I feel cocksure that the fact given is silver. I, however, 
become aware that I was ignorant a moment ago when I get out of 
the illusion. When the illusory silver-content passes away and the 
real fact is revealed to me I at once become aware that I was in an 
illusion a while ago. There ignorance, or better, awareness of ignor- 
ance has a necessary reference to the immediate past in contrast with 
the present. IÍ I am now aware that I was ignorant a while ago, 
this awareness on my part involves a negation atthe reflective level. 
In the illusory perception under consideration a silver-content was 
presented, or as I should now say, a silver-content appeared to be 
presented, and there no nacre was perceived. Now the memory 
of the illusory situation in relation to the knowledge I have just now 
shows that in the illusory situation there was no knowledge of any 
nacre whatever. Thisis all that I express when I say that I was 
ignorant of the real fact in the situation analysed above. Ignorance 
with reference to the past context is then found to be just the absence 
of knowledge of the relevant fact which is now known. ‘The foregoing’ 
analysis’ shows that there is a clear distinction between. bare ignorance 
and the awareness of ignorance especially with reference to a past 
context. Asin the above illustration, I amr subject toan error or 
illusion and I 4m ignorant of the real fact given. And there ignorance 
is but absence of knowledge. Bo I cannot possibly be aware of my 
ignorance within the illusion. Ignorance in this sense is verily bliss 
inasmuch as it does not constitute any problem whatever. If any- 
body is ignorant of anything, he is simply ignorant; there isin hima 
total lack of the knowledge of the thing in question. That is all. 

The awareness of the ignorance with reference to a past context of 
. experience, however, is complex and a source of much trouble. IfI 
know that I was a moment ago ignorant of the real thing that I now 
know, this awareness of ignorance on my part is Just the awareness of 
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absence of the knowledge that I now have in the context under consi- 
deration. But this awareness does not represent a case of ordinary 
negation. An ordinary negation is the awareness of a given fact re- 
pelling a suggestion directed to the point where the fact is given.’ 
If the awareness of ignorance just mentioned is at all a case of. nega- 
tion, it isa negation made at the reflective level. This point needs 
explaining, 

To analyse again the illustration considered above, © I now know 
that the real fact in the context in question is nacre, and -I remember 
that in the very context an illusory silver-content objectively appeared. 
As I now reflect on the context with the content apparently given in 
the immediate past, in relation to the content I now fix on in the 
Same context, I become aware of the former context as contradicting 
the suggestion of the latter context. All this I briefly express hy 
saying that there no nacre was presented. And in the situation 
of the illusion as no nacre-content was presented there was no 
knowledge of any such content. So when I become aware that I 
was ignorant of the real fact in the context a moment ago, the aware- 
ness of ignorance on my part then meant only the awareness of 
absence of the relevant knowledge, i.e., the absence of the knowledge 
expressed or expressible in the proposition “ There is nacre here.” 
This awareness of ignorance, however, is no negation in any real 
sense. This is found on analysis to be only an implication of the 
aforesaid negation that I make at the reflective level with reference to 
the real fact now revealed and to the past illusory content in the 
context under consideration. | 


This point will be clearer if we consider the three distinct things 
tbat ensue out of the correction of a perceptual error or illusion. 
When I get out of an illusion I automatically begin to reflect. Firstly, 
I discard as false the judgment J make while in the illusion. Secondly, 
I negate the content that objectively appeared in the context of the 
ilusion and is now known to be an illusory one. Thirdly, by way of 
the implication of all this I become aware that I, while in the illusion, 
was ignorant of the real fact there, that is to say, there was no know- 
ledge on my part of the real fact. But it does not mean that within 
the illusion itself I was aware of my ignorance. The ignorance was 
there nothing short of an absolute lack of knowledge of the real fact. 
But there was no awareness of all this. Of course, when I have got 
out of the illusion I become aware that I was ignorant before. This 


. 1 Vide my Negative Fact, Negation and Truth, pp. 83-135. 
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is, however, the awareness that I was ignorant, no awareness of 
ignorance relating to the present context. The awareness of the falsity 
of the judgment based upon the illusory presentation, as well as the 
negation that negates the illusory content is highly reflective. The 
awareness that I was ignorant before, on the other hand, is doubly 
reflective inasmuch as the awareness involves reflection on a past 
situation of experience in addition to a reference to me as the subject 
concerned. At all events, the awareness that I was ignorant a short 
time ago can well be interpreted in terms of negation. The three 
propositions—'' I was ignorant," “I did not know the real fact," 
and ''There was no knowledge on my part of the real fact’? are 
equivalent io one another. And each of them means that the illusory 
presentation in the context in question as remembered contradicts the 
euggestion of the knowledge I now have in the same context. 


It may nevertheless be argued that the sense that I was ignorant 
is exactly the sense that something covered the reality and thus kept 
it back from my view. Granted that I have now such a sense as is 
insisted on, the only thing that covered the reality in the context of 
the illusion referred to was the illusory content. The seeming silver- 
content that objectively appeared there, but was not real, screened 
from methe nacre in question. But the point is that, when I say 
‘I was ignorant " I assuredly refer to me or to a state of me, which 
is intelligible only as one representing a negation of the knowledge of 
locus of the illusion. The statement “I was ignorant'' obviously 
does not involve any direct reference to any covering element or 
agency in the situation of the illusion. Indeed I come to think of the 
illusory content as covering the real fact only when I view imagina- 
tively the situation of the illusion in relation to the situation in which 
T now actually know the real fact. This is altogether another matter 
and has no bearing upon the awareness that I was ignorant. It is 
likely to be debated whether the illusory content covered the reality 
because I had no knowledge of the Jatter or whether I had no know- 
ledge of the reality because the illusory content covered the former. 
If we, however, consider the question narrowly, we shal] find that, 
when in the illusion, I bad no knowledge of the reality, because the 
illusory content covered the former. Indeed if oneis subject to an 
illusion, one has no knowledge of the real fact that lies in the back- 
ground. But, if one has no knowledge of a fact, one is not necessari- 
ly subject fo an illusion. Ata definite time we know a definite thing 
or things and do not know countless other things. But we are not at 
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the time necessarily subject to any illusion. So the core of an illusion 
is the illusory presentation, and the fact of ignorance on the part of 
the subject concerned is very important for our purpose as the ignor- 
ance is the offshoot of the illusory content. We cannot, therefore, 
posit ignorance as a condition of an illusory content. 

Here it is well to consider whether we can explain an illusory 
presentation or not. If one demand an ultimate explanation of an 
illusory content, perhaps we cannot completely explain it quite as we 
cannot completely explain any particular fact. As a matter of fact, we 
cannot deduce any particular thing from the primal source of the world 
that we may posit. At most we can trace the conditions of a thing 
in so far as they fall within our experience. An illusory content is 
explainable only in this way. We can, of course, point to conditions 
partly subjective and partly objective that make for an illusory pre- 
sentation. But we cannot explain the how of the conditions. It is 
beyond us to say exactly how several conditions we may think of 
combine to produce an illusory presentation. A mystery after all 
hangs over everything in this world, a mystery which baffles our finite 
mind. The mystery, however, does not represent any mysterious 
presence ; the mystery is merely a projection of our incapacity to 
explain anything completely. 

Be that as it may. Our task here is to determine whether the 
awareness that I was ignorant at a particular moment in the past is 
a case of negation of knowledge. In the above analysis it has been 
shown that such an awareness is quite distinct from bare ignorance. 
It has also been shown that the awareness that I was ignorant in a 
context in the past isa clear case of negation. This point will be 
clearer if we consider an illustration of which much is made by 
Vedantists in the controversy over ignorance." In the state of deep 
sleep we enjoy bliss and do not experience any object. So it is argued 
that the state of deep sleep cannot be rendered into a negation. There 
is no doubt that in the state of deep sleep we do not know any object; 
neither do we there know that we do not know any object. Such 
being the case, in that state a negation is out of the question. But 
trouble begins when we awake and become aware that we did not know 
any object in the state of deep sleep. Now what can the proposi- 
tion “I did not know any object in deep sleep'' possibly mean ? 
Obviouely the proposition is a negation. But it does not, and cannot, 
represent the memory of any negation made in the state of deep sleep ; 


1 Rümànuja's Commentary (Tbibaut's Translation), S. B. B., Vol. XLVIII, pp. 67-69. 
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for, as we have just seen, the state of deep sleep is a positive state— 
one of enjoyment of bliss, which has no negation even as its fringe. 
À little reflection will show what the proposition under consideration 
expresses no memory judgment, though the proposition is based upon 
the memory of deep sleep. l'or instance, I awake from deep sleep 
and become aware that I, while fast asleep, did not know any object. 
Àn analysis reveals that on awaking I find myself confronted with 
. Objects and that the situation of my waking life presents itself to me as 
a contrast to the state of deep sleep. The memory of bliss enjoyed in 
deep sleep persists and brings up before mind the situation of that state, 
which repels the suggestion of objects being presented in that state. 
Then the proposition ‘‘ I did not know any object '' in the state of deep 
sleep has two aspects. In the first instance, the proposition expresses 
the contrast between the state of deep sleep and the waking state. 
Secondly, the proposition expresses negation, which is just the aware- 
ness that the positive state of deep sleep as it is now remembered 
repels the suggestion of objects being presented and known in deep 
sleep. 


So far I have discussed the awareness of ignorance with reference 
to a past context of experience. But the main problem remains to be 
discussed. It is whether the awareness of ignorance with reference to 
the present context is a negation or not. Nobody can doubt that we 
often become aware of ignorance at the present time with reference 
to the present context. The content of such awareness is after all 
ignorance. And dialecticians are hard put to render such awareness 
into a significant negation. 


One’s awareness of ignorance with reference to the present context 
i8 expressed in the sentence “I do not know.” Now the question is 
whether “‘T do not know '' implies any absence of knowledge. Clearly 
such awareness of ignorance cannot be the awareness of absence of 
knowledge ; for the awareness of absence of knowledge itself is know- 
ledge. So the attempt to construe the awareness of ignorance expre- 
ssed or expressible in ‘‘ I do not know '' into a negation defeats itself. 
"his argument is irresistible. But the argument presupposes that 
awareness as such is knowledge, a position which is not acceptable 
to all. Some, as we know, maintain that judgment is the essential 
form of knowledge and that non-judgmental experience is no know- 
ledge in the strict sense. Now, if we accept this latter view, there 
would be no difficulty in reducing the proposition “I do not know "' 
to à negation. | 
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Through we have knowledge of this or that fact or some facts at a 
time, yet we abstract from different pieces of knowledge the notion 
of knowledge. Discussion apart, the notion of knowledge means 
the way of our understanding the meaning of the world ** knowledge.'' 
Obviously in “T do not know'' one may express one's: awareness of 
absence of knowledge, which is exactly the awareness of the present 
state of one's consciousness contradicting the suggestion of knowledge. 
The suggestion of knowledge is just the notion of knowledge directed 
to the state of consciousness in question. 

However, if it is that the bare awareness of anything is a form 
of knowledge, we encounter difficulties in reading a negation of 
knowiedge into the sentence '' I do not. know.” A negation is after all 
a sort of awareness, or rather the awareness of a complex situation 
involving elements some of which are subjective and the rest objective. 
And a negation being an awareness is a piece of knowledge. So 
the proposition “I do not know " taken as negating knowledge 
becomes self-contradictory. If the awareness of absence of knowledge 
itself is knowledge, one cannot possibly express one’s awareness of a 
lack of knowledge in the proposition ‘‘ I do not know.” 

The Advaitist (Vedantic Absolutist) is very quick to take advan- 
tage of the self-contradiction involved in the verbal expression of 
ignorance with reference to the present. He finds there an oppor- 
tunity to develop his thesis that ignorance is something positive. He 
maintains that in our awareness of ignorance we are immediately 
aware of something positive intervening between us and reality. But 
I must say that this conclusion is rather hasty. Even if we accept 
that awareness as such is knowledge and that the proposition *' I do not 
know '' as a negation of knowledge contradicts itself, it- does not follow 
that ignorance is something eníitative. In this connexion we cannot 
ignore that there is nothing like general ignorance. The so-called 
conception of general ignorance derives from ellipsis in the verbal 
expression of some different cases of igorance. We often say ‘‘ We 
are ignorant,” “ The peopie are ignorant," and so on. Each of these 
propositions is made in a proper context, and iu the propositions we 
omit to mention the thing or things to which ignorance relates. Indeed 
somehow we form the notion of knowledge and alsə that of i ignorance. 
There is, however, nothing like general knowledge, far less like general 
ignorance. Knowledge as such has for its object something definite, 
and ignorance qua ignorance relates to a relevant fact or facis. 

Nevertheless sometimes it so happens that, though we have a 
sense of something, yet we cannot quite grasp what it is that is 


x on 
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presented before.mind. Such is exactly a situation of awareness of 
ignorance in the present context. As has already been shown, if we 
have no knowledge of a thing, we are simply ignorant of the thing. 
The.situation of bare ignorance is therefore much too simple to require 
an analysis. The situation of awareness of ignorance just now is, 
however, very complex. We should not confuse such a situation 
with the one in which we become aware that we were ignorant of the 
relevant fact or facts in some context of past experience. Clearly the 
awareness that we were ignorant is no awareness of any immediate 
ignorance. The awareness of immediate ignorance isa matter of 
the present time. This point will be clear if we go deep in our 
analysis of the awareness of immediate ignorance. 


For example, I do not know Persian.’ The proposition “I do 
not know Persian’’ is then taken to be a statement of my ignorance 
of Persian. I hardly need saying over again that, if I be absolutely 
ignorant of Persian, I cannot be aware of my ignorance of Persian. 
So it is rather paradoxical to say that a situation of ignorance is some- 
what a situation of knowledge: The paradox would be resolved if 
we can grasp what knowledge is involved in the situation of awareness 
of immediate ignorance, and how it is that we become aware of our 
ignorance of the fact or facts in question. 


Obviously the proposition “ I do not know ‘Persian’’ is not 
negation of the knowledge of Persian. In order to have the proposi- 
tion as a negation I must have beforehand the knowledge of Persian. 
But this is absurd. How can it be that I at the same time know 
and do not know Persian ? Some seek to get over this difficulty 
by making a distinction between specific knowledge and general 
knowledge. What is negated, they contend, in the proposition 
mentioned above is simply the specific knowledge of Persian. But 
the difficulty is that, if I have no specific knowledge of Persian, 
i.e., if I have no idea what Persian is like, I cannot negate it. And 
ex hypothesi I have no specific knowledge of Persian. The truth 
is that, while in an ordinary negation a definite idea or concept of 
the negated functions, in the so-called negation under consideration 
there is involved no idea whatsoever of what is said to be negated. 
When I say “There is no jar on the ground’’ I express my aware- 
ness of the absence ofa jar here and now. When, on the contrary, . 
I say “Ido not know Persian” I have not the least idea what Persian 
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is like. And ,ifI have no idea of Persian, it is because I am quite 
in the dark about Persian. At allevenis, without an idea of Persian 
“T do not know Persian” cannot be a negation. Again if an idea 
of Persian function in “I do not know Persian' it cannot bea 
negation inasmuch as any idea of Persian presupposes some xnow- 
ledge of Persian. 


Some abandon the attempt to construe “I do not know Persian'' 
into a negation. They maintain that in this negative form of propo- 
sition one states only a positive fact, namely, that knhwledge of Persi- 
an is possible. At present the subject concerned has, of course, no 
knowledge of Persian. But it is possible for him to acquire the 

knowledge of Persian in future. 


Some critics make short work of this position. They point out 
that the knowledge of the possibility of & knowledge is identical with 
the latter. This view is rather extreme and is based upon a confused 
analysis of the notion of possibility. When we make the statement 
“Rain is possible in the evening" we do not actually know tha fact 
of raining, which is yet to occur. It is no use arguing that the possi- 
bility of a knowledge is all apart. When we posit the possibility of a 
knowledge it is not that we have just now the knowledge. As we say, 
it is possible for one to acquire the knowledge of the bodily svetem, 
But we do not mean, in fact we cannot, that one has just now the 
knowledge of the bodily system simply by thinking of the possibility 
of that knowledge. It is needless to say that in order to acquire the 
said knowledge one has to exert oneself and take a long course on the 
subject. The term'' knowlelge’’ as employed in this context is the 
source of the trouble. We must by all means keep clear before mind 
the distinction between the word ''knowledge'' and the phrase "possi-: 
bility of a knowledge". There can be no two opinions about the fact 
that “‘knowledge’’ is a general term which implies a notion developed 
on the basis of some different pieces of knowledge. When we speak 
of the possibility of knowledge of something the notion of knowledge 
is brought to bear upon the thing in question. In short, in the case 
of possibility of a knowledge we deal with the notion of knowledge 
with reference to the relevant thing. So it is idle to speak of the 
possibility of a knowledge being identical with the knowledge itself. 
However, in these details we must not lose our point, which is whe. 
ther the awareness of immediate ignorance is any negation. As we 
have seen above, the sentence ‘‘ I do not know Persian " cannot be 
taken to mean a negation of the knowledge of Persian. In order to 
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Say significantly ''I do not know Persian'' I must know at least that 
Persian is a language. So obviousiy “I do not know Persian" pre- 
supposes some knowledge of Persian. “Ido not know Persian'' then 
does not express any -negation of knowledge, or a negation of the 
knowledge of Persian. 


It may, however, be pointed out that here we are confusing be- 
tween “knowledge of'' and “knowledge about". If I know that the 
word ‘‘Persian’’denotes a language, this knowledge is verily know- 
ledge about Persian, not of Persian. The knowledge of Persian is 
the knowledge of Persian as a specific language. Aud when I say “T 
do not know Persian” I, it may be contended, in fact negate the 
knowledge of the specific language. It may further be contended that — 
ihe bare knowledge that Persian is a language does not in any way 
alfect the aforesaid negation. 


There. is indeed force in the argument, especially in view of the 
fact that the sentence “I do not know Persian'' is interpreted as ex- 
pressing the absence of the specific knowledge of Persian, not as a 
negation of knowledge as such. Now the whole question turns on the 
nature of negation. Tobe brief, a negation is the awareness of a 
context contradicting a süggestion which is but an idea directed to the 
context.!' If Persian is a definite language, any idea of Persian asa 
particular language must be based upon the knowledge of the structure 
of Persian. So if I have an idea of Persian, I have, of necessity, the 
knowledge or some knowledge of Persian. Again, if I have an idea 
of Persian, and, for that matter, some knowledge of Persian, how can 
I say “I do not know Persian''? I 

Some may here say that we need no such paraphernalia about nega- 
tion. They may contend that a negation is a simple thing, nothing 
more than the awareness of the absence of a thing or quality or relation. 
The sentence “‘I do not know Persian” evidently signifies the aware- 
ness of absence of the specific knowledge of Persian. If absence is 
an objective négative fact, we must stop with the analysis that ''I do 
not know Persian" expresses the simple awareness of a simple fact, 
the absence of the specific knowledge of Persian. I for one cannot 
accept anything like negative fact. But here I cannot enter upon any 
discussion of this point.” Here our main concern is to see whether 
in our awareness of immediate ignorance of a thing we have anything 
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to do with the absence of any knowledge. And I can best settle this 
question by attempting a positive account of immediate ignorance. 

Broadly we may distinguish between three forms of the aware- 
ness of immediate ignorance. (í First, we may not know the cont- 
ent of a thing, though we may know its existence. (37) Second, we 
may not know tbe existence of a thing, though we may in some way 
grasp something of its content. (iit) Third, we may know neither 
the existence nor the content of a thing, though a relevant word or 
a phrase may convey to us a vague reference towards the thing. Let 
me analyse each of these forms. 

(ü It is undeniable that everything we can fix upon in our ex- 
perience has two aspects, namely, existence and content. A thing 
that is real exists and has a content, or which is the same thing, a 
nature of its own. And areal thing is presented or presentable in 
experience. Generally we cannot separate between existence and con- 
tent except in thought. A thing as such is one whole and its existence 
and content are welded into the unity of the thing. As soon as we 
seek to separate in thought content from existence we begin to 
move away from the realm of objective facts towards the realm of 
ideas. ‘This is, however, another matter and is not our concern here. 
But very often we find content and existence in separation, although 
we ourselves do not separate them. It is enough for us here to recog- 
nize that the first form of ignorance diseribed above postulates a 
separation, at least a relative separation, of existence from content. 
But this separation takes place in experience, not in thought, nor 
is the separation effected by thought. An example will make the 
point clear. Suppose while crossing a field in pitch darkness I 
perceive something at a little distance in front of me. Indeed I am 
sure that there is something over there. But I cannot quite 
know what it is in its nature. The thing here is not completely 
presented and so not just perceived. Obviously for me the existence 
of the thing thatis before me falls apart from its content. This 
is no situation of an absolute lack of awareness. ‘There is, on the 
contrary, some awareness, on my part. If awareness as such is 
knowledge, I can say that in’ the situation I have some knowledge 
of something. I at the same time feel that I failto know the thing 
as it is in its nature because of the darkness. If my eyes are in perfect 
working order, the darkness stands between me and revelation of the 
thing. Now to take ihe very illustration discussed above. When [Í 
say “I do not know Persian'' I do mean that Persian is a language. 
Nonetheless I there express that I am ignorant of the specific nature 
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of Persian as a language. Here again there is for me a separation 
between existence and content. I know the existence of Persian, 
but I do not know its specific content, i.e. its structure. As has al- 
ready been indicated, factually, there is no separation between the 
‘that’ and the ‘ what’ of a thing. If in a situation of experience 
there is a separation between them, the separation is only epistemic, 
in the sense that the separation is there only for the subject or perci- 
pient concerned. Anyway, I have no knowledge of Persian as such. 
And it will not do to say that I know enough of Persian if I know 
that Persian is a language. Well, what is & language like? A 

language is a- system of articulate signs and sounds, which serves as 
` the means of communication. Then there is no difference between 
one language and another as a bare system of signs and sounds. ‘This 
is corroborated by some such propositions as “‘ Sanskrit is a language, "' 
‘* English is a language '', ‘‘ Persian is a language’’ and so forth. 
So''a language” is a general description which is true of every 
particular language. ividently when I say “ Persian isa language” 
I simply recognize that-a language called Persian exists. And in 
“I do not know Persian ” I express that for me the content of Per- 
sian as & specific system of signs and sounds is yet indefinite. In 
short, I fail to realize in my experience or consciousness the ‘content 
of Persian. With reference to Persian I fail to heal the gap between 
existence and content. This failure on my part I trace to my not 
having learnt the language. All this I express when I say that I 
am ignorant of Pergian. 


(i) Now to turn to the second form of ignorance. In this form 
of ignorance we somehow grasp something of the content of the thing 
in question, but we know none of its existence. Suppose I am asked :. 
“ Where is Peiping ? '' Of course, I know “* Peiping ” as it is uttered, 
to be a word. And, ifl know only this much about “ Peiping ” I 
answer by asking the question ‘‘ What is Peiping? ’’ If I am now told 
that Peiping is a city, I reply ' I do not know.'' The statement 
that Peiping is a city brings to my inind some idea of Peiping. But 
this idea is only a construction by analogy. I live in Calcutta and 
I know what a city is like. A city is a wide area of brick-built houses 
and a centre of trade, commerce and culture. On the basis of this 
actual experience I construct in my mind some idea of Peiping asa 
city. But I fail to locate Peiping; I fail to determine exactly where 
it is situated. In short, I fail to determine the existence of Peiping. 
This shows that for me there is a break between the existénce and 
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the content of Peiping, though existence and content are two [actual 
aspects of the city called Peiping. 

To take another example. For instance, a visitor to Calcutta 
asks me about the location of the Pareshnath Temple. But I do 
not know the place of the temple. So I tell him that I do not know 
exacily where the temple stands. If we take the term '' knowledge”’ 
ina wide sense to denote any cognitive state of consciousness, we 
shall find that, though J am ignorant of the site of the temple, yet 
my mental state at the momertis not a vacuum. There is at least 
an awareness of the person before me and of what he. says unto me. 
It may, however, be pointed out that all thisis not relevant here and 
that what we are immediately concerned wilh here is whether the 
awareness of ignorance in question is an awareness of absence of I 
knowledge. 

In our ordinary speech we glibly use the word “ absence ’’, and 
we think that the word “absence ' means one and the same thing 
in all contexts. But a little reflection will show that the notion 
“absence of a thing” and the notion “ absence of the knowledge of 
a thing’’ are poles apart in so far as their import is concerned. 
When we are aware of the absence of a thing we cau well have an 
idea of the thing, though it does not actually exist in the- context in 
question. It is verily on this idea that the awareness of the absence 
of the thing that is absent depends. The notion ‘‘ absence of the 
knowledge of a thing '' is, however, on a dilferent footing. It cannot 
be that we mentally represent a piece of knowledge and at the same 
time become aware of its absence. If we are aware of the absence 
of a piece of knowledge we must have this knowledge. In other 
words, our awareness of the absence of the knowledge of a thing 
involves the knowledge which is supposed to be negated. So, if 
there is a lack of a piece of knowledge, we cannot be conscious of 
the lack of the knowledge. ‘This follows from the very nature of 
knowledge or knowing as a psychical process. Evidently it is very 
difficult to reduce a state of immediate ignorance to an awareness of 
the absence of any knowledge. If the word ‘‘absence’’ is at all 
employed in this context; its function is symbolic, in the sense that 
it conveys a sense of something which has not even remote resembla- 
ncé to whatit ordinarily means. Ignorance is undoubtedly absence 
of knowledge. But the awareness of immediate ignorance as contr- 
asted with the awareness of 1gorance wilh refererce to a past context 
is no awareness of the absence (of any knowledge whatever. This we 
have to grasp. 
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In the example cited above I am asked the place of the Paresh- 
nath Temple in the city of Calcutta. And I am left with the sugges- 
tion that there is a temple called so-and-so. I am atthe same 
time conscious that I fail to realize the idea as intended by the 
inquirer. We can well bring out the psychological conditions, some 
at least, that contribute to ihis failure on my part. T can sum them 
up. by saying that.I cannot quite realize within my consciousness the 
idea in question, because, I did not previously see the Pareshnath 
Temple at its place Or granted that 1 actually perceived it in the 
past, the failure on my part is obviously a failure of memory. What- 
ever the way in which the failure occurs, it all shows that I cannot 
_ bring together content and existence in: respect of the temple. If 
"I know nothing of the Pareshnath Temple except the name just uttered 
before me, I fail to realize in my consciousness what is meant by the 
name. ‘The failure on my part then means that the mental represen- 
tation of what is meant by the name does not take shape. And that 
is because of the fact that the minimum factual situation required for 
the purpose in view is lacking. 

It may be argued that I at least entertain the phrase ‘‘Pareshnath 
Temple’? and that my entertaining the phrase shows that an idea of 
the temple is functioning in my mind. True, I entertain the phrase 
“the Pareshnath Temple’ in the sense that I understand it. But no- 
body can deny that there is a sharp distinction between ‘‘the Paresh- 
nath Temple’ and “the Pareshnath—a temple, though strictly the 
latter is implied by the former. In the former we are-concerned with 
a particular definite temple called the Pareshnath Temple; the emphasis 
is there laid upon the particularity and determinateness of the. Paresh- 
nath Temple. In the latter phrase, on the other hand, the universal 
temple is stressed. Im point of fact there we begin with “‘the Paresh- 
nath’’ as a mere word which becomes meaningful to us when the 
Pareshnath is stated to bea temple. Here the article ‘‘a’’ is significant. 
The ‘‘a’’ indicates an indeterminate reference to the temple inasmuch 
as the temple is a particular of the universal temple. But the 
Pareshnath Temple asa definite temple has not yet fallen within my 
experience. So I have no idea of this temple, though I here: employ 
the idea ‘‘temple’’. 

There is indeed a hypothetical idea of this temple, and this hypothe- 
tical idea is obtained through construction on the basis of the idea 
"temple". But there is a vast difference between the idea ‘‘temple”’ 
and the idea of the Pareshnath Temple. The idea ‘‘temple” derives 
— from the experiences of some particular temples each of which is a 
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unitary whole exhibiting the twofold aspect—existence and content. 
The idea ‘‘temple’’, however, like any other general idea is formed 
in the way of abstracting content from existence. And the idea as 
such becomes free from all reference to existence. On the other 
hand, the idea of the Pareshnath Temple must be based upon an actual 
experience of the temple or upon an autbentic description of the 
temple by a person who has actually seen the temple. We can say 
that the idea of the Pareshnath Temple, like the idea ‘‘temple’’, is 
based upon experience. There is, however, a difference belween them. 
The name “the Pareshnath Temple’’ stands for a single object. So, 
unlike the idea ‘‘temple’’, the idea of the Pareshnath Temple involves 
reference to existence. In short, the idea of the Pareshnath Temple 
refers to its content in its :ndissoluble connection with existence. 
When I have the idea of the Pareshnath Temple I, of necessity, 
think of the temple with a nature of its own and as existing at its 
place. In other words, the idea of the Pareshnath Temple is always 
the content of a full-fledged judgment or assertion. | 

As has been indicated above, if I know nothing of the Pareshnath 
Temple except that it is à temple, it may be that I possess a hypothe- 
tical idea of the temple. But this hypothetical idea, if at all 
intelligible, is found on analysis to be nothing more than the idea 
"temple". Nevertheless, with the help of this idea T seek to grasp 
whatever I can of the content of the Pareshnath Temple. But what 
I think I grasp of the temple remains purely ideal. The lack of the 
requisite experiential basis nullifies what»ver reference is involved in 
the so-called hypothetical idea; consequently there cannot be any joint 
reference to the content and existence of the temple. And without 
this the idea of the Pareshnath Tenple remains unformed. This is 
all that I mean when I say that T do not know where the Pareshuath 
Temple is situated. 

(ii) Now to consider the third form of awareness of immediate 
ignorance. In this form we know neither the existence nor the cont- 
ent of the thing of which we are ignorant, although there we refer 
to something vague and indeterminate. This form of awarenese is 
expressed in some such sentences as “I am ignorant of Brahmam"', 
“I do not know the nature of the ultimate Reality". I have never 
known anything called Brahman nor can I form any idea of it; for by 
definition Brahman is the complete other of everything of this world. 
Then how can I at all be aware of my ignorance of Brahman? The 
answer to this question is quite plain. I become aware that I am 
ignorant of Brahman through the mediation of some relevant words 
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and phrases. We, for instance, read in the Upanisads Satyarh 
jnünim Anantam Brahma—Brahman is Truth, Knowledge and the 
Inünte. Evidently we cannot quite grasp the content which is sought 
to be made clear with the helpof the above terms. So, though we 
feel zhat there is a vague reference to something beyond the finite 
world, yet we fail to realize within our experience any idea of that. 
This is exactly what we express when we say that we are ignorant of ` 
Brehman or the ultimate Reality. There both existence and content 
fall keyond our experience, and, for that matter, fall apart from each 
other for us. 

As we have seen above, the awareness of immediate ignorance is 
Jus; the awareness of one's failure to realize the idea of the thing in 
question and has for its epistemic counterpart the dissociation of exis- 
tence from content. There are,obviously some conditions that make 
for the failure under consideration. Whatever the conditions, the 
lack of a relevant perception or experience, ora lapse of memory, the 
failure referred to is an ultimate fact. It does not admit of any fur- 
ther analysis. If the failure once occurs, we find that the awareness 
of it is no negation whaiever, though the awareness is expressed in a 
form of language that involves the negative particle ''not". Strictly 
then the failure under discussion is the failure of the will io fulfil the 
innate urge in the function of knowing to fix upon an ideal apparatus 
wherewith to assimilate new ,facts into an ever-growing structure of 
knowledge. In the knowledge-situation the usual course is from fact 
to idea, and this indicates that any idea of anything cannot be realized 
in consciousness except on @ factual basis. Mere ideal construc. 
tions there may be. But constructions absolutely ideal, i.e., having 
no expériential basis whatsoever, are fictions. The awareness of 
immediate ignorance is a riddle, in the sens: that, though ignorance is 
absence of knowledge, yet the awareness of immediate ignorance is not 
ihe awareness of absence of any knowledge. We can solve this riddle 
only i? we can. analyse the psychological situation of the awareness. 
I have in my discourse tried to show that the awareness of ignorance 
relatirg to the present context 1s the awareness of the failure to realize 
the idea of the thing of which one is ignorant and that this awareness 
is equivalent to the awareness of the failure to bring together exis- 
tence and content. 

Now we may be told that we cannot rest on the aforesaid failure 
as an ultimate fact. It may be pointed out that the failure is an eff- 
ect cf our finitude. But how to conceive of finitude? If we feel that 
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we are finite it is doubtless because of the fact that we cannot know 
everything and achieve every object ef desire. Our finitude is then 
intelligible only in the light of the failure of the intellect and the will 
to grasp.ail things actual and possible and to attain every object we 
want to attam. 


Some may further contend that the failure under consideration is 
due to Nescience which is & positive objective principle operating at 
the basis of the Cosmos. May be that there is a principle like this. 
But it ought to be now clear that nothing like Nescience comes into 
our view in our awareness of ignorance. As I have shown, the awa- 
reness of immediate ignorance is not a negation of any knowledge,nor 
does the awareness of immediate ignorance involve as its content 
anything like entitative ignorance. It will not do to say that to be 
aware of immediate ighorance is to be aware of something positive 
intervening between the knower and the reality. To say so is to 
oversiniplify the situation of the awareness of immediate ignorance. 
I have tried to show that the awareness of immediate ignorance is 
quite complex An analysis of it ail brings to the fore the fact that 
the awareness of immediate ignorance is far from being the awareness 
of absence of any knowledge and that such awareness is a positive 
state, in which one is immediately conscious of one’s failure to frame 
an articulate idea of the thing in question. The awareness of igno- 
rance with reference to a context of past experience is, however, as I 
have shown above, the awareness of absence of the knowledge one has 
just now in the same context. We shall then have to distinguish 
clearly between bare ignorance, the awareness of ignorance with 
reference to a context of past experience, and the awareness of 
ignorance that relates to the present. 
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When Lord Amherst saw that the Burmeese troops were no 
match for the British Bayonets, he began to think that Bharutpore 
might be attacked in the cold season without any great danger to 
the British Empire. His Lordship was assured by a distinguished 
military Officer of the North-west, that no danger was to be appre- 
hended by hostile proceeding against Bharutpore.~ , Still after a great 
deal of deliberation and hesitation Government resolved to make 
preparation for. the undertaking and secret orders were issued to 
provide commissariate and military stores, to enable the troops to 
take the field in the beginning of the cold season. Accordingly, at 
the latier end of October, or, at the commencement of November, 
the troops began to move out from their respective stations. His 
. Majesty’s lih Light Dragons, 16th: Lancers, 14th and 59th Infantry 
and so many native Regiments of native Infantry, Horse and Foot 
Artillery, 2 regiments of Regular Cavalry, began to assemble in or 
about Bharutpore in the beginning of December, 1825. The material 
and number of troops were so large and effective, that even if the 
whole of the Rajawaras had combined, the British would have been 
more than a match for them all. 

Lord Combermere, the newly appointed Commander-in-Chief, 
arrived at Bharutpore by Dak after the army had assembled there 
and assumed command of the Forces. Col: Skinner and Gardner, 
an Irregular Cavalry Officer, did good service in this Campaign. 
They kept the Bharutpurian army in check from attempting to 
molest our pickets and zeconnoitering parties. One or two attempts 
were made but they were driven back with heavy loss by these gal- 
lant Soldiers. Major General Sir Jasper Nicholls commanded the 
First Division, and Major General Rennell commanded the Second. 
Mr. Metcalfe, afterwards the celebrated Lord Metcalfe, who had 
succeeded General Ochterlony as Resident and Governor General’s 
Agent, accompanied the Force as Political Agent. 
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Before entering the territory of Bharutpore, a regiment of Native 
Infantry and 2 guns were despatched to take possession of Surjya 
Coondoo, a large reservoir from whence water used to be conveyed 
to the ditch of the Bharutpore Citadel. The Rajah could have 
prevented it by throwing the water into the ditches before our troops 
took possession of it, but no such attampt was made, and the ditches 
were fit for military operations. The troops then entered the 
Bharutpore territory, i.e., a large number of villages outside the 
Citadel. Reconnoissance parties were sent from several directions 
to ascertain the range of Citadel guns. Outside the range the tents 
of the Officers and men were pitched at so many yards distance fro u 
the City Walls. Notwithstandins every prezaution, a stray ball fell 
on the breast of an old Subadar and his head was severed. I re- 
member one evening the fall of a ball from the Fort on one of our 
guupowder magazines. The shock was so great that we felt as if 
the earth’s floor with our tents were lifted up to the air, though we 
were living at a distance of many yards. i 

H had accompanied the force with my superior, Major D. D. 
Anderson, who was appointed Assistant Adjutant-General to the 
First Division. We were detained a few days at Mathurah till the 
arrival of other troops, and then proceeded to Bharutpore territory 
as above stated. My worthy father had accompanied the 14th Foot 
as Banian and Chief Native Officer connectel with the Mess and 
Pay Master's Department. His tent was pitched at a distance of 
several miles from that of mine, at a quar er on the ground assigned 
to the 14th Foot. I was in the midst of the Head Quarters of the 
First Division. | General Nicholls tent was pitched next to that of 
his Assistant “Aajutant General, only a few yards’ distance from that 
of mine. The Commander-in-Chief’s tent was not very far distant 
from our place. General Nicholls, thinking that a Bengalee lad—as 
I was then only 16 years old, would not be able to understand all 
that was written in the military phraseology, used to send for me 
frequently to his tent to transcribe several copies of his demi-secret 
instructions to Commanding Officer of his Division. Being thus 
officially connected though in a subordinate capacity I managed to 
pick important information connected with the military operations. 
| On the assemblage of troops, the Political Agent opened negotiations 
with Doorjun Sal to vacate the Guddi and to release the young 
Moharajah and his mother; and certain provision would be m ide for 
his respectable maintenance. But the usurper rejected the proposals, 
and the war regularly commenced. 
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British Officers boih Europeans and Natives, with undaunted 
courage crept within the range of the gunshot of the Fort by flatly 
lying down on the earth and with the shelter of large trees, erected 
mud batteries in places from whence they could throw shells and 
bombs and rockets into the Citadel. These high mud batteries also 
enabled our officers, to lay mines without being observed by the Raja’s 
troops. I believe cannonading commenced on our part from these 
batteries about the 18th or 19th of December, 1825, and after batter- ` 
ing the walls of the Citadel, very little impression was made. Large 
hollows of 2 or 3 feet in diameter were the results of this cannonading. 
I think only once or twice the Raja’s troops came out of the Fort, 
and attempted to attack our batteries, but Skinner’s Horse soon made 
a short work of them, and they retreated in great disorder into the 
Fort. Four Mines in different parts were ready by the 18th January, 
1826. It was then secretly arranged that assaults on the Citadel 
‘walls were to be made on the morning of the following day. After 
the mines were set fire to accordingly, between the hours of 8 and 
4 in the morning, troops began to be got ready and before 5 A.M. 
four columns consisting of Europeans and Natives moved down to- 
wards the Fort. The Raja’s officers and men from the bastions, 
who were ring away cannon balls, perceiving lights and noise in 
our Camp, at once guessed that some mischief was brewing, lighted 
huge masses of fire and vociferated the names of the principal officers 
and men to resist the attack that was intended to be made. Onur 
troops from the batteries then set fire to four mines alluded to, and 
the mud walls of the citadel fell with a crash and noise by which the 
mother Earth and every body upon her trembled. And the noise 
was so tremendous as would be produced by a 100 thunder-bolts. 
As soon as parts of the mud wall fell, there was a rush of troops 
upon the broken walls from our side followed by a brisk musketry 
fire against the Raja’s troops who were advancing to oppose the 
attacking force. The latter fired their guns with great dexterity and 
skill for nearly an hour but as their munitions were far inferior to 
those of the British they suffered much more than their opponents. 
The soldiers on both sides soon closed, and bayonet and surrendering 
fighting was maintained for 2 or 3 hours. When the Raja’s troops 
found more prolonged resistance useless, they fled on all directions 
and most of them jumped down into the City. At this juncture, 
Major Everard of the 14th Foot hoisted the British Flag on the bas- 
tion. Several men of the Artillery were placed and the latter facing 
the inner stone fort, regular cannonading commenced. Some of the 
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European and Native soldiers jumped down into the City and cut down 
many of the Raja’s men as they were fying. Some of the innocent 
inhabitants were maltreated and their property was looted. About noon 
our men, who were stationed outside the Western Gate, saw that a 
number of horsemen were flying away from that gate. They soon got 
their horses ready and pursued these fugitives ; on nearer approach, 
.they attempted to fire at them, but some of the fugitives cried out 
‘Do not fire at us :  Doorjun Sal, Ranee and children are among 
our party ; we will easily surrender to you." On this tbe British 
troopers surrounded them and took them to the Commander-in-Chief's 
Head Quarters. 

# As soon as their surrender and arrival became known, our Poli- 
ticals at once had two tents pitched—one for the Rajah and the other 
for the Ranee and children. Every attention and respect was shewn 
to them and to their unfortunate position. Assoon as Doorjun Sal 
and his family had fled from the fort, the lawful young Rajah and 
his mother sent a trustworthy messenger to the Political Officer 
Metcalfe, stating that, as Doorjun Sal had fled from the Fort, there 
was no occasion for further fighting or firing, that he would 
open the gate of the inner fort and that the principal British 
offürers had only to come inside and place him on the Guddee 
as that was the object for which the British Government have under- 
taken the war. These measures should be promptly adopted to secure 
the town from plunder by the troops. Mr. Metcalfe at once applied 
to the Commander-in Chief to place Huropean and Native Sentries 
at each of the city and Fort gates, and all plunder should be strictly 
prohibited; No egress or ingress was permitted without a pass. Still 
before order could be restored, there was loot in the Rajah’s Palace 
as well as in the houses of the most influential officials and wealthy 
men of the place. The booty brought to the Prize Agent, who was 
at once appointed by the Commander-in-Chief, amounted to less than 
1] Eleven Crores of Rupees in Gold moburs, silver Jewels and shawls. 
All the plundered things were not accounted for to the Prize Agent 
but a large portion was appropriated, or rather misappropriated, by 
officers, men and camp-followers. The value of the property thus 
kept back from the Prize Agent, amounted to double the amount 
stated above. | 


—-— ad 


END OF THE SOJOURN. 


After the fall of Bharutpore the troops were directed to return to 
their respective cantonments. Before ali the troops marched back, 
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a review of some cf these took place near the Fortress of Dig, a small 
dependency of Bharutpore Raj which was then taken possession of by 
a relative of the usurper. Afterwards a portion of the troops marched 
' to, Alwar, the Rajah of which had manifested anything but friendly 
feelings towards the British during the progress of the war. The 
mere presence of the troops brought him round without firing a shot. 
At this place Major D. D. Anderson received orders tó proceed to 
Agra as First. Adjutant or Brigade-Major. I accompanied him thither 
only to deliver over charge to my successor. As my father had desired 
me to return to Meerut as a preliminary step for his going home af 
Oterparah. I, on arriving at Agra, was lodged in the Fort and remai- 
ned there nearly a month. I of course visited the Taj Mehal and the 
Black Marble Floor of Akbar. The Fort Walls were constrncted of 
red granite. As to defence from a military point of view it was of 
very little value. The walls could be battered down by 18-pounders 
in no time. I left Agra about the beginning of March, 1826 by Dak, 
a kind of conveyance then in vogue all over the country. In Govern- 
ment Post Offices a iarge number of Palkee bearers were retained 
for the convenience of the public, and by application to the Post 
Master, the traveller would be supplied with 8 bearers, two birgy- 
bardars and two Musaljees at a cost of 8 as. per mile. After my 
return to Meerut, I remained a few months there, and finally bade 
adieu to that place about the beginning of August 1826, and reached 
home, partly by Dak and partly by boat, in about 25 days. 


REMINISCENCES 


The time I passed at Meerut was the happiest in my life. I 
there acquired rudiments of knowledge in: trade and official business 
under a talented father and surrounded by the rest of my family. 
I there witnessed grand reviews, military manoeuvres, reconnoitering 
parties, and forlorn-hope parties. I saw officers and men engaged 
in cutting trenches, preparatory to place the guns in position. I 
was also made acquainted with military jurisprudence and attended 
the sitting of some Court Martials. { In consequence of valuable 
services rendered by my father, the officers of the 14th Regiment of 
‘Foot treated this Bengalee youth as one of their sons, particularly 
Brigadier McCombe, Captain Bowers, Lt. James Grant and Capt. 
Kenneth Mackenzie, who not in frequently taught him lessons in 
History and on English Society. I was so much charmed with 
military life that I actually asked the. Brigadier to procure me a 
Commission in His Majesty’s service, but not such opening was 
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then, nor is practically at the present time, fora native of India. 
Thus my military aspiration began and ended at Meerut. | I -however 
remember with grateful feelings the kindness of the Officers of His 
Majesty's 14th Infantry. While residing at Meerut l became 
acquainted with the circumstances connected with the trial of 
Mr. Colebrook, the all powerful resident at Delhi, for corruption 
and other malpractices brought to light by his young assistant 
Mr. Trevelyan, who attracted the attention of Government, and 
who in after life took such deep interest in the Education and 
improvement of the Native Community. Here also I became 
acquainted with the venerable old lady, Begam Suru of Sirdhana, 
whose age then exceeded eiyhty years and who was frequently the 
guest of the officers. The Lion of the Punjab, Moharaja Ranjeet 
Sing, was at this time in the zenith of power. He was not only 
popular among the Punjabees. but also with the Hindusthanis as well. 
I was here that Lord Amherst sent his youthful son as a Cavairy 
Cornet, to learn the A. B. C. of Military Warfare. He was attached 
to Major General Su Jasper Nicholls’ Division. He was then about 
16 and I about a year older. We both used to laugh and joke and 
chit-chat whenever we had spare time to do so. One day while so 
engaged, a bearer brought a letter to Cornet Amherst, who on 
reading it told the bearer ‘‘ Jiom-Boitho’’. The bearer accordingly 
sat cross-legged on the Carpet inside the tent at which Amherst was 
much annoyed and told me. “ How very stupid your countryman is. "' 
I told him tbat the blunder was on his part ; he should have told the 
bearer ; “ Bahar may hazir raho ". It is here also the death of 
Napoleon Bonaparte at St. Helena was announced, I believe in 1822 ; 
romehow or other, ihis event gave general satisfaction among the 
military circle. 


PER ÁRDUA AD ÁSTRA 


: My worthy father, besides his employment in the 14th Foot, 
caified on trade in European merchandise, and had also opened 
accounts with the Principal Agency Houses at Caleutia on whom he 
used to draw Bills of Exchange either at sight or on different dates 
after presentation of the Bills. In those days of no Money Order 
Office, the Up-country Bankers, or as sometimes called Mahajans, 
used to charge or rather exact, from Europeans a large percentage 
on Hoondy remittanc:s. Father, on issuing Bills at reduced rates, 
secured large transactions on this branch. He had opened accounts 
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with Messrs. Faidley, Fergusson and Co., Mackiliop & Co., -Colvin ~ 
Dinsley .& Co., and Alexander & Co. These were then called and 
considered by the public as Merchant princes and they did not confine 
their business to agency alone, but advanced to indigo and sugarcane 
Planters and encouraged and promoted the cultivation of coffee as 
well, and assisted in other investments Their transaction extended 
far and wide. The public was amazed at the splendour of their living. 
Many of the higher classes of Civilians envied their position and 
wealth, so much so that a Civilian, Mr. J. C. Southerland, resigned 
- Government service and became a partner in the house of Messrs. 
Alexander & Co. Col. Young also resigned tha Govt. service and 
associated with these Merchant Princes. But wealth and position 
bred carelessness and extravagance which gradually undermined the 
foundation of their prosperity. Their downfall followel each other 
between the years of 1831 and 1834. Their simultaneous fall gave 
a shock to the trade and commercial interest of the City of Palaces, 
and many thousands of European and Indian Officers lost their appoint- 
ments, many hundreds and thousands of orphans and widows who 
` had deposited their all in those houses, were at once reduced to penury 
and poverty. In fact their sorrows and sadness were plainly depicted 
in the countenance of all the classes of people. My poor father, instead 
of putting his little capital in any one of the Houses, thought he had 
acted wisely by dividing i& among those 4 houses, but alas, human 
sagacity and ingenuity come to nothing when the Gods rule 
otherwise. He, accordingly, was not a little sufferer by these unfore- 
seen circumstances, but as he had some money laid out in other busi- 
nesses, he bore the misfortune patiently and thought that besides 
commerce, investment in landed property would not be a bad specula- 
tion, at least not so ruinous as the result of the late failure. He acsord- 
ingly desired me to make myseif acquainted with the Revenue and 
Civil laws of the country with a view to manage the landed property 
if we happen to purchase any. 

In consequence of this, in 1881 I took service with Mr. D. C. 
Smith, then Judge and Magistrate of Hooghly, as Sudder Buxy or 
Collector of Chowkidary Taxes in the towns of Hooghly, Chinsurah 
and Serampore. After serving that Department a year, Mr. D. H. 
Belli, Collector of Hooghly, appointed me as Rezord Keeper, of that 
Collectorate. After two years’ service in that office Mr. E. Gordon, 
Offg. Commissioner, came to Hooghly and issued lstahars calling for 
complaints against the Amlahs of the Magistrate and the Collector, 
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when ill-disposed persons were not slow in preferring false and mali- | 
cious charges against several ministerial officers, and I was one of the 
number. After a summary enquiry, he ordered my dismissal, as well 
as of several others.] He world have also dismissed the Magistrate 
and the Collector had they not been covenanted Civil Servants. He 
calamniated the character of those officers in his letter before Govern- 
ment and had Mr. Gilmore removed to an inferior district and Mr. 
Belli stood the shock and remained where he was. The Sudder Dewany 
and Nizamut took severe notice of these high-handed proceedings 
of the Officiating Commissioner and in his turn he was reduced to the 
appointment of a Civil J udge. 

T While’ I was employed in the Collectorate Office I gained a great 
deal 6f information regarding landed proper ty which was of great ser- 
vice in my after-life. Though I was not desirous of getting another 
appointment in the Government service still, to clear my character, I 
applied and obtained from our next Commissioner Mr. H. Walter, an 
order stating that I would be eligible for an appointment that 
might fall vacant in future. But instead of taking any appointment 
in the Government service, though an offer was made to me to 
accept the treasurership of the General Treasury of Calcutta, I have 
remained ever since with the consent and advice of my worthy 
ather as on independent gentleman. + 

The few years I passed at Chinsura call for “some. mention of 
it, and here it is. 


CHINSURAH 


The Settlement of Chinsu:ah was sold to the Hast India Company 
by the Dutch Government about 1822 or '23. This place was con- 
sidered by the Military authorities as well-suited for establishing a 
Military Depot for newly-arrived recruits from England as well as 
for locating invalid soldiers before their embarkation for their mother 
country as well as volunteers and sometimes a whole regiment was 
kept there prior to their embarkation. For the accomodation of 
Officers and soldiers, if was necessary to construct large barracks, 
hospitals, guard-rooms &c. and Capt. Bell, an Engineer, was appoin- 
ted to carry out the work. T vividly recollect the dismantling of the 
old Dutch Fort—two centuries old at the time—and in its place a 
range of barracks built for men and another range for the quarters 
of officers. A Col. Tidy, C. B. was its first commandant and Capt. 
 Magdernot the first Depot Adjutant. He however soon fell ill and 
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was succeeded by Brevet-Captain afterwards the famous General 
Havelock. The latter Officer was called by his Commandant “Bonny 
Na»oleon'' for his Napoleanie proclivities. Havelock was a great 
admirer of Napoleon Bonaparte and I heard him several times to say, 
that Europe gave Napoleon no rest and goaded him to war; after all, 
he was not such a malign person as his biographer Scott painted 
him to be. 


» ‘Lhe Depot was in full swing from 1825 to 1829. In the follow- 
ing year (1830), the evil eye of Lord Bentinck “the half batta’’ 
Governor General as he was designated by the Military, fell upon 
thie spot and his Lordship decided that this was an unnecessary 
and expensive establishment aud accordingly decreed its abolition. 
The Commander-in-Chief, the Earl-of Dalhousie—father of the 
Governor General of that name, demurred at his decision and said 
thas he would report the matter for the consideration of the Horse 
Guards, but Lord William would brook no delay and ordered the 
Commander-in-Chief to carry out the order immediately. The latter 
thus constrained but still not subdued, passed a partial general order 
directing the suspension of the furictions of the Depot Officers until 
the pleasure of H. M.'s Government be known. Lord William con: 
sidered this as -tantamount to .disobeyiug the orders of Government 
and peremptorily asked the C.-in-C. to publish in the general order 
an unqualified abolition. of the Depot at the risk of unpleasant and 
harsh measures. The poor C.-in-C. was thus humbled in the eyes 
of ihe Army, carried out the orders of Government as directed, but 
made a thundering report to the Horse Guards but without success. 
Thus about the end of the year 1830, the Depot Officers, both Com- 
missioned and Non-Commissioned, were sent down to Fort William 
in Caleutta and from there they proceeded to join their respective 
“Regiments. "Thus ended the dispute between the Governor-General 
and the Commander-in- -Chief. The son of the humiliated father hs d 
a little fracas with Lord Napier, the spirited and headstrong C.-in.C. 
at that time about subordination ‘of the head of Military to the 
Governor General. Of course the latter triumphed over the other. 

I also bave an early recollection of Sir Edward Raget the then 
C.-m-C. ordering a number of Sepoys, to be short and still a large - 
number to be disbanded at Barrackpore for their mutinous conduct in 
1821 or.'223. 


j| “While employed in the Hooghly Collectorate, I brought about 
the purchase at a public sale, of 4 annas share of the Collectorate 
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Zemindary, Lat Kristo Rambattee and Jote Haranund, in the month 
of Agran 1239—Nov. 1882. This was the first Talook purchased by 
my father. Other purchases soon followed before my much-revered 
father died on 4th Assin, 1247 B.S., (1840 A.D.). Large number of 
Puttunee and Collectorate Mahals and Lakhraj lands were purchased. 
Before his death, he divided she landed property among his children 
by a Will dated the 31st Vadra 1247 B.S. He allotted different Esta- 
tes separately to my step-brothers and sisters, but the property he 
gave me and my brother Raj Kissen were kept joint. The step 
brothers and sisters were all minors at ihe time, the youngest Nobin 
Kissen not born till after a month of my father's death. As Execu- 
tors to their properties, we had to manage their Estates as well as 
our own.  Hajkissen and myself remained joint fill the beginning 
of 1260 B.S. Before separation -we had purchased several large 
properties, and after separat.on I have purchased many valuable 
estates and tenures; Rajkissen had also purchased some property 
though small in extent than of mine. , 


My ZAMINDARY MANAGEMENT: A VINDICATION 


There have been some diferences of opinion about the system 
of management of landed property introduced by me. There are 
not a few who condemn it as oppressive and vexatious and calculated 
to impoverish the tenaniry; they allege that I appropriated to myself 
all that the land and the industry of the ryots produced and barely 
left anything for the sustenance of the ryots’ life, that I resumed 
valid rent-free tenures of long-standing right, without justice and 
mercy ; while others stated that my management of landed property 
was the best that could be made under the peculiar circumstances 
of the country, that while it increased and improved my income, at 
the same time it secured the comfort and ease of our tenantry, 
is to justify my character that I should make some observations on 
this most important subject. It was my practice, on purchasing a 
new estate, to go to the mofuss‘l in the year of purchase or the next 
year to look at things with my own eyes. The picture I witnessed 
there was anything but cheerful. Law-suits between landlord and 
tenantry, law-suits among the tenantry between each other, law-suits 
between the mahajan and his debtors, resulting in the best lands 
being taken from the actual ctltivators and passing into the possession 
of middle classes or of the Manajans and Zemindary rent very low 
on account of large quantities of rent-paying lands being gradually 
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converted into apparently valid rent-free tenures by  Mahajans, 
influential persons, Poorohits and Gooroos. Ii was not infrequently 
that influencial moneyed classes in the village by lending a few rupees 
to cultivators at exorbitant rate of interest say from 18 to 36 per cent 
increased the debts of the ryots to a formidable amount from which 
the ryot could never expect to extricate himself and was often com- 
pelled to sell either a portion or whole of his jotes to his inexorable 
creditor. Sometimes when the creditor could not manage the ryot, 
he sued him in the Civil Court, obtained a decree and generally 
. managed to sell his. debtor’s Jote and purchase it either in his own 
` name or in that of one of his dependants. Sometimes coveted lands 
were obtained by attaching the same fraudulently in execution of 
decrees between a third person and of which the actual cultivator 
would be kept ignorant until he was ejected from his lands by 
the peon of the Court. Sometimés when ‘mandals or other principal 
ryots were pressed for debts, they used’ to sell the portion of their 
rent-paying lands as rent-free, while they continued to discharge the 
stipulated rent of the Talookdar, it was scarcely possible for the 
Talookdar to know the fraudulent transactions without assistance of 
his Gomastah. But the latter functionary generally sided with these 
fraudulent alienations for money considerations. These considera- 
tions were settled and determined according to the exigency cf each 
case, J found, in not a few instances, the Gomastah pocketting 
from 25 to 50 rupees in each case ; the Gomastah sometimes apprised 
his master of one of two instances, just to keep himself in the good 
graces of his master. What efficient measures can a landlord take 
under such circumstances his own principal agent in the Mofussil 
being secretly, if not openly, in collusion with the perpetrators of 
these wrongs? The Talookdars were seldom made acquainted with 
the salient points involved in issue, and the Talookdar was ignomi- 
niously defeated if he had recourse to law. The Gomastah would 
always write long letters to his master stating false particulars and 
would now and then, attend personally to give a long account of his 
exhortation and ingenuity in gaining over some of the witnesses of 
the opposite party. But he would, at the same time, clandestinely 
securing a few witnesses in the background, allow such witnesses to 
give depositions entirely against the landlord and would then make 
a fase report to his master expressing bis surprise and consternation 
at the treachery and breach of faith on tbe part of the renegade 
ryot. The loss of one or twe such cases prevents to Talookdar from 
making further attempts to check the evil and leaves the Gomastah 
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free to do as he pleases. Sometimes when a near relative dies, 
Mondals and principal ryots, not infrequently, make gifts of rent 
free lands of their joles to their Gossain, Gooroos and Poorohits. 
The Shastras declare that the giving and taking of lands secure the 
giver and the receiver eternal bliss ; no wonder then that all classes 
of people, from the Brahmin to the Sudra, should connive at these 
huge frauds. Many a time when I found out these frauds, Brahmins, 
Rajpoots, Kaisto and Satgepee made confessions and stated that, 
according to the Shastras, such transactions were not sinful, In 
one instance when I went to settle a village after due measurement, 
I found that the revenue-paying lands were far less than the rent 
free lands of the village, that the suddar Jama of the Mohal was 
Rs. 2000 and the Mofussil Hastobood was only Rs. 2100 per year 
If Rs. 100 be taken as the ‘‘saranjamee’’ charges of the estate, it 
would not leave any profit to the Talookdar, though the lands ware 
situated on the banks of the Ojoy, greatly improved by annual deposits 
of silt from that river, and though the cultivalors’ rates of rent 
averaged from 2 to 7 rupees per standard Bigha. I was greatly 
puzzled at this aspect of affairs, postponed the settlement for a day 
or two and began to look about for means of arriving at truth. If 
Bengal contains a Jarge number of fraudulent persons, it also contains 
a proportion of honest men- who seldom fail to acquaint you with 
real facts. In the dead of might, two gentry of this class privately 
gave information that a very large quantity of ‘‘mal’’ lands were 
sacrificed in the manner above stated and that, ''As the village 
contained a large number of Brahmins and Kayasies, knowing your 
firmness and perseverence to trace out frauds, these holders will not 
be able to tell falsehoods in your presence." Having obtained this 
clue, next morning, I summoned all the parties concerned and after 
long exhortations and promises to give up half of the land thus 
fraudulently obtained, if they would tell the truth, I persuaded my 
amiable friend who, after a great deal of consultations and whisper 
and hesitations, made a clean breast of everything, and admitted the 
fraudulent means by which those alienations were made, By these 
confessions five hundred Biggahs of good land were at my disposal ; 
but having previously made a promise of giving up one half of these 
dishonest acquisitions, I was constrained to do so and obtained as 
increase of Rs. 500 in the Jammah by the other half. These scoun- 
drels ought to bave been hanged instead of being so richly rewarded 
for their villainy. This confession would not have been readily made 
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if the Act 10 of 1859 had been promulgated before that time, but 
this settlement was effected about 10 years before that dishonestly 
conceived law was promulgated. A Collectorate Mahal in Chunder 
Konna was inherited by 5 brothers. These shareholders being im- 
poverished by droughts and innundations, it became apparent that 
the Mahal, under in default between the shares of each proprietor, 
would be soon under the hammer of the Collector for arrears of 
revenue. A cunning Putonee Talookdar, foreseeing this contingency 
by which his Putonee would be annulled, got a creature of his to 
institute a suit in the Moonsif’s Court against another creature of the 
Tolookdar for a sum of money, easily obtained a decree in execution 
of which he attached about 50 bighas of best land in the village as a 
rent-free tenure of the debtor and had them sold by the Collector and 
purchased then ‘‘Benamee”’ in the name of another creature. After 
my purchase of the estate I went to the Mofussil to make a 
settlement, when the nephew of the ex-Talookdar presented the sale- 
certificate for the exemption of the lands in his possession. After 
a day.or two I obtained information secretly of this dishonest transac- 
tion and summoned the ex-Talookdar after having summoned the 
principal persons in the village. After a great deal of hesitation the 
ex-Talookdar made a full confession and gave up the sale-certificate. 
In the Burdwan district I bave purchased several Putnee estates 
from the Raja of Burdwan. In these estates ''Agoory'" residents 
predominated over other classes. In visiting one of these estates, 
l found that one of the Agoory ryols in an execution decree had . 
attached a large “Mal” tank as the property of his debtor, said to 
be a Debuttur Mokrurree on annual rent. The debtor, had not the 
slightest connection with this tank, and, 1 was a fraudulent act of 
the decree holder to get possession of this tank containing an area 
of 30 Bighas. I sent for the decree-holder and told him in plain 
terms, that unless he withdrew the attachment immediately, I would 
expose his villainy and would have him punished for this fraud ; 
knowing, as he did, the resolute character of the new Talookdar, thé 
decree-holder gave way; and the tank remains up to this date as the 
integral part of the ‘Mal’ estate; 

When tbe above estates and many others become the Khash 
properby of the present Maharaja of Burdwan, he made an attempt 
of managing them Khash instead of letting to new Putneedars. It 
was announced in the papers about the time 1850 that the Maharajah 
had appointed a council of several competent native gentlemen to aid 
him in the management of scores of villages which had fallen in his 
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hands by the default of the Putneedars. Nayabs, Gomastahs, 
Tasildars, and Ameens were sent out in all directions by this august 
council, Kash collections commenced and in some instances measure- 
ments of the village lands were undertaken. After two or three years, 
one Mr. Thomas, an East Indian, usually called by the people “Tony 
Shahib’ was deputed tc-the mofussil to superintend these operations. 
But notwithstanding this trumpetting in newspapers, the Rajah’s 
collections happened to become less and less every year. Here a 
Gomastah fled with the collections, there the Rajah was defeated in 
half a dozen rent-suits for want of sufficient evidence. In nota few 
instances, ryots commenced fraudulent suits for exactions aud obtain- 
ed decrees against the MaLaraja for large sums. The chief aims of 
these suits were to reduce former rents ; the ryots obtained from late 
Gomastahs receipts of rerts at considerably reduced rates. The 
Rajah was called upon to conzrovert these receipts which he failed to 
do in consequence of the incompetency of his so-called members of 
council and combination of ryots to assist each other by false testi- 
monies and other means. In some instances an honestly disposed 
Gomastah attempted to assert the rights of his master; the official 
was well-thrashed and driven out of the village. Complaints from 
the Maharaja on the one side, the one or two intriguing ryots on the 
other were preferred to the Criminal Courts ; our worthy Magistrates 
were generally prejudiced and biassed against the Zemindars and 
gave their decisions generally in that spirit. In many instances, the 
complaints of the Rajah’s people were dismissed, and those of the 
ryots decided against the Gomastah and collecting peons of the Rajah. 
The Magistrates generallv viewed the proceedings of the Zamindars 
and their agents with a feeling somewhat akin to that displayed by 
Sir G. Campbell when he called them ‘‘wolves of the realm." The 
Rajah thus failed in his honest attempt to manage the estates IK hash ; 
he disregarded the advice of his council anl began to look about 
for persons to re-let the estates in Potunee. In many instances, the 
Rajah was obliged to make a reduction from the former Jammah of 
the Potunee, with a view to secure new purchasers, for the longer 
the estate remained in his ‘‘khash’’ possession they became the more 
deteriorated. I recollect an instance in which an honest Talookdar 
bad gone to his estate to erquire about its assets when the ryots 
entered into a league collected about Rs. 200 as a 'Dharmagbat 
Chanda’ from the whole body of ryots, preferred a trumpery charge 
against the Talookdar for immediate intended loot and burning of the 
village to the nearest Police ''Daroga" and paid him Rs. 100 to 
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induce him to act as they advised. The ‘“‘honest’’ Daroga came on 
the spot and after some enquiry, decided to send the Talookdar and 
his Gomastah to the Magistrate’s Court, a distance of twenty miles 
from the place. In vain the Talookdar protested that as there were 
only two collecting peons and two had accompanied him as his body-- 
guard, he could not and dared not make the attempt ascribed to him 
by his ryots whose number exceeded 500 able-bodied men. The 
Daroga also wrote in his report to the: Hujoor that the Talookdar 
and his Gomostah attempted to run away, for this reason he was 
compelled to send them hand-cuffed and they were accordingly thus 
sent to the Hujoor. After a month's attendance at the Magistrate’s 
Court, the charge against the Talookdar and his agent was. dimissed, 
yet neither the Daroga nor the raots were punished for this false com- 
plaint. Soon after the Talookdar in disgust became a defaulter and 
got rid of the estate under the Regulations of 1819. I had purchased l 
„a Putnee estate in the Katwa Sub-Division the ryots of wbich com- 
bined to deprive me of the purchase. They accordingly prepared a 
deed of Ijarah in the name of a widower servant in the service of one 
of the mohunts of the village and drove away my Gomostah and 
Collecting peon on one hand, and preferred half a dozen false 
charges for intended loot and burning of the village, as well as certain 
other complaints of this nature on the other. The ryots appointed 
half a dozen moktars to conduct these suits vigorously and persistenly ; 
fortunately for me, the Katwa Criminal Court was at the time presid- 
ed over by a Mr. Hewett, an uncovenanted officer, who after much 
private and public enquiry and after a delay of 6 months, awarded 
me the possession of the village. Notwithstanding my repeated 
applications, not a single ryot was punished for this nefarious and 
audacious fraud and tresspass. In a villaga in the Sub-Division of 
Serampore in the District of Hooghly, the 1yots and Talookdars were at 
law about enhancement of rent; the Talookdar was of some substance 
and .conducted his suits vigorously. The ryots, besides having the 
advantages given them by law in resiting the enbancement, had 
resource to various means of annoying thé’ Talookdar by false - 
. complaints in ihe Fauzdary Court, but in which they were generally 
defeated, as the Assistant Magistrate Mr. Li. S. Jackson, was a shrewd 
and intelligent officer in charge of the Sub-Division and was not 
easily deceived by these attempts. A happy thought, however, 
occurred to the ryots ; they selected a stont but indigent person from 
among their number and beat him on his back with a branch of a 
date tree which so lacerated that part of his body as blood was gushiny 
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out from several places. The poor fellow in that wounded state 
` was carried in a ‘‘dooly,’’ accompanied by one or two females of his 
family, to Mr. Jackson where he complained that the Talookdar’s 
Gomostah and peons had inflicted the punishment in consequence of 
his having given evidence against the Gomostah in a case or two. 
That functionary was horrified at the cruelty of the Zamindar’s party, 
sent the wounded man to the hospital and issued a warrant against 
the Gomastah. Within 8 or 10 days the” Gomostah was convicted 
and sentenced to 6 months’ imprisonment. Numerous cases of this 
description of false complaints can be quoted from all parts of the 
country. I appealed to the old class of civilians who were still in 
the country to verify this assertion. Our Criminal Courts were thus 
unwillingly and unintentionally made the vehicle of ‘promoters of 
dissensions and disputes between Talookdars and ryots. These con- 
tests were prolonged, sometimes for many years, until either the 
resourses of the ryots or the Talookdars were exhausted. If the ryots 
were defeated, the Talookdar revenged himself by enormously increas- 
ing the rents of the village with tha exception of some of the influen- 
tial persons, who were exempted for fear of another outbreak. If 
.the Talookdar were defeated, his case became .truly deplorable, as 
the persons who chiefly contributed to the downfall of the former 
became a greater authority than that of the legitimate proprietor. 
These persons enriched themselves by robbing the Talookdar and the 
ryots at tbe same time. They took the best land of the:unhappy 
ryots at a low jummah and re-let them to ''korfah'' ryots at enormous 
rates. They did not scruple to convert ‘‘mai’’ lands into rent-free 
ones by the false evidence of the ‘‘Korfah’’ ryots and debtors. It 
is well-known to those who have had anything to do with the Mofussil, 
that the general body of ‘cultivators have been reduced by money- 
lenders and the ‘‘korfah’’ system to the position approaching to 
slavery. The Talookdars in former time used to check the cupidity 
of these classes to some extent, but their legal powers and privileges 
were altogether annihilated by the Act 10 of 1859. Consequently, 
these cheeks have been removed to a large extent by the operation of 
Act 10 of 1859 and moneyed classes now rule supremely. The powers 
of oppression of. these classes have been aided and abetted by the 
provisions of that law, while it annihilated the necessary powers and 
privileges requisite for maintaining the good government of a village. 
A slight glance at its provisions will at once show to an unprejudiced 
person that that law was conceived in the belief that the Talookdars 
are wrong-doers and the cultivators are their victims ; but this supposi- 
5—1772P—II 
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tion was entirely founded on Wrong data, because the Talookdar and 
ihe ryots were by turns, the sinners and the sinned against according 
to cireumstances, for, by far the mischief-makers were the few intri- 
guers in every village. One set of these mischief-makers was succeed- 
ed by others in the proportions of tact, talent, and means at their 
disposals. Our English Rulers by an analogy of the actions of the 
middle-elasses in England, who generally originate and carry out 
greatr eforms for the amelioration of the condition of the lower classes 
there, dream that similar measures will result in similar success in 
India, as they have done in England ; but they forget that the actions 
of the principal reformers are, in each and every instance, controlled, 
checked and modified by the more sensible portion of the people. — 
It cannot be, and indeed is not, denied that the middle classes in 
England have contributed in no small degree to the improvement of 
internal administration. Notwithstanding this candid admission, one 
cannot help adverting to the growing complaints that the deposition 
of this class is gradually assuming proportions at once detrimental to 
the interest of the Crown, the nobles and the masses. While the 
crude legislation in some instances has led the masses to imagine that 
wealth, capital and rank are antagonistic to their welfare, they argue 
that one set of God's creatures, possessing fine buildings and equipages 
and living luxuriously, why, at the same time, should so much misery 
exist among the other portion, which is by far the largest? Why 
the one class should be exempted from bodily toi] and labour, while 
thé other classes be doomed to earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow? The latter class sigh for the day when property will be 
equalized and toils and troubles be divided among all classes alike ; 
in fact, they are dreaming of the communistic principles and as the 
hope is deferred, the people are becoming a nation of grumbelers. 
Now, if the agitation of the go-ahead reforming middle clalses have 
created so much alarm and mischief in free England, what can be 
expected by bodily transferring that agitation to this country, where 
neither the checks nor the responsible means of redress do exist? 
-Here the striking of a few selfish persons who are no less ignorant 
than they are selfish, is taken to be the voice of the nation.. Some- 
times official opinion is called for from district officials, but the means 
of information of the latter is as meagre as at the headquarters. The 
district: officers generally collect their information from Muktars. at 
the Suddar Station and one or two landholders or merchants who may 
by chance come to visit them. The district officers form a set of 
opinions almost on their entrance into the service, to which they cling 
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through good or evil. These convictions may be enumerated in a 
few words:—‘‘That the land-holders are a wicked set of people, 
- indolent, untrustworthy, great oppressors. of theirvryots, stupid, 
ignorant and cunning.' Their opinion of the Trading and moneyed 
classes ig nearly as bad as that about the the land-holding classes, 
but that their powers of oppression are less than those of the first 
class, in fact that they are monstrous in a lesser degree. In their | 
opinion, the ryots, have been trampled upon by the superiors, miserab- 
-ly fed, compelled to live in hovels fit for pigs, and that they.are 
robbed right and left. These officers then reject. any opinion that 
do nob come up to their preconceived notions, whenever they go out 
to ihe Mofussil as the Executives have been enjoined to do during 
the last two decades. The honest and the self-respecting portion of 
the people keep themselves aloof from them, for fear of getting into 
a scrape for saying things which the Shahibs may not like. If one 
be caught accidentally, he-looks around, and should no one lie near 
to over-hear him, he generally confines himself to saying that he is 
very poor and has nothing to eat, that the village Gomostah 
and Mohajan are great oppressors, that he cannot. get any 
redress from the Talookder. In their Mofussil tours, then, the 
Officers are informed generally by the small knots of agitators 
that are found almost in every village, and also by petty village 
Talookdars. Hach of these classes tells a false tale of what they 
vainly imagine would promcte their own selfish interest. For want 
of confidence on both sides the Officials generally fail to obtain the 
real and genuinely honest opinion of the people, and they think, there- 
fore, that all their early impressions are best, and adhere to them 
with might and main. We see now and then, native Officers under 
Government, and very rarely one or two outsiders, wishing to obtain 
name and fame, have been in the habit, from the last few years, to 
publish pamphlets or write articles in the Newspapers on the condi- 
tions of the peoples; but as these writers principally belong to the 
ryot classes, and very seldom possess any correct information on this 
most difficult subject, they therefore lean to the popular side and, 
exaggerating in no small degree the misery of the ryots, refuse the 
land-hoiders the barest justice. 

The tendency of modern legislation in India can, with no great 
, difficulty, be traced to the opinions and information obtained by 
Government in the manner stated above. Laws, amended and newly 
enacted, all bear testimony to the unsubstantial foundations on which 
they are built ; whatever prejudice and ignorance may be urged to 
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the contrary, it iš patent to all unbiassed spectators that this class 
of legislation is beneficial neither to the ryots nor to the Zamindars. 
It has, on the contrary, been productive of much litigation and dis- 
content, and has ioosened the bonds that formerly existed between the 
two parties. The ryots are taught not to confess to their Talookdars 
as they did formerly, but to depend, for the care of their property, 
upon the law courts. They would naturally say that this procedure 
would be worth following, for instead of spending their all for capri- 
cious and selfish private individuals, Law Courts can surely be pre- 
ferred. But, my good Sir, do not be in a hurry to give your decision 
on this all-important subject. You must see what benefits the law 
courts offer to the parties. These courts of the Munsiffs, as we are 
all aware, are beset with men of every class and colour, from leading 
pleaders to Mooktears, and whenever one of the harpies get a petty 
Talookdar or a ryot under his clutches, he gradually empties the 
pockets of his victim, and, not infrequently, supplies him with 
borrowed money either from others or from himself at enormous rate 
of interest. ñ . 

r (Concluded.) 
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Like any other period of equal length, the era with which this 
address is directly concerned has its intrinsic importance as marking 
a definite stage in the history of this subcontinent,—a phase of its 
culture and civilization which has a recognizable individuality and 
stamp of its own. This period begins with the establishment of the 
first Islamic state in India and ends with the extension of Muslim 
political power over the greater part of Northern India by the close 
of the twelfth century. The Muslim invasion and conquest of India 
created manifold problems, which, by their magnitude and com- 
plexity, cannot but be regarded as incomparable and unparalleled. 
Although more than a millennium has passed since the Muslims first 
appeared in this country, some of these problems have not yet been 
finally solved, taxing the resources of saints and statesmen in all the 
succeeding centuries. This has imparted a sort of modern interest to 
the history of this pericd. Because some of the most complicated 
problems of modern timss, so far as the fate of this vast subeonti- 
' nent is concerned, originated in this period, and because foundations 
were then laid for new lines of national enterprise and endeavour, 
which have yet to reveal their final shape and achieve their complete 
fulfilment, I may venture to suggest that the modern erai u Indian 
history began in a medieval setting from some moment of exceptional 
significance within the limiis of our period, which the historian will 
have to determine in tracing the background of our present-day 
developments. If we want to solve our present problems with the 
knowledge of the past, we must go back to this period; we must study 
its history with the devotion of a scholar and with the anxiety which 
is felt by every well-wisher of India to seek light from the past in 
his effort to consolidate her strength and vitality and realistically 
face some of the major issues of-to-day. It is necessary that we should 
have as much accurate knowledge as possible regarding the social, 
political, religious and cultural activities of India during the period 
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of five hundred years cr more preceding the establishment of Muslim 
paramountey in Northern India, so that we may bring it to bear upon 
the problems which confront us in modern times. The standpoint 
from which the history of this period should be investigated, has not, 
I am afraid, been settled in a manner which to my mind can alone 
give us a correct insight into its mysteries and their significance 
relatively to the progressive stages of our civilization. Stunned by 
the tragedy of India’s enslavement under a foreign rule, which oc- 
curred in this period, with its far-reaching consequences, -we are apt 
to think that such a tragedy could not have happened if our own 
house were in order. Our Investigations are not infrequently influ- 
enced by some such preconception; we start with the belief that India 
must have declined in every field of activity, so that our weaknesses 
were the advantages of the aliens who finally established their sway 
in this country. It is true that if we were sufficiently strong and 
resourceful, we might have stopped the inundation which swept over 
our country, bub we must find out in what particular respects wa 
‘should have been strong to fight the specific evils which overwhelmed 
us. Such limits are bardly observed when we regard the Muslim 
conquest as the central theme and proceed to show all the forces of 
history, all the institutions of our cultural and political life as merely 
preparing the ground on which the Muslim flag was ultimately 
hoisted. Not only there is a spate of careless and irresponsible 
observations on the subject, but even reputed scholars are found in- 
dulging in strange speculations when they subject the institutions of 
' this period to a searching criticism with a view to explaining why the 
Hindus failed and the Muslims succeeded apparently under the bias. 
that if everything were in order, the Hindus would not have lost-their 
independence. But the perfection which they imagine is of an 
ideal character, determined according to modern standards that have 
evolved out of our accumulated experiences of the past, grown out 
of the complex workings of historical forces. The trend of their 
arguments seems to be that India could have withstood Muslim 
attacks from the eighth to the twelfth century only if her army were 
organized as efficiently and scientifically as the army of a highly 
advanced modern nation; if the Indians were as conscious of national 
unity as the British are to-day ; if their social system were based on a 
complete acceptance of the doctrine of equality and economic justice ; 
if instead of the multitudinous diversity of creeds there were only 
one creed ina pure monotheistic-form, professed by all the people 
in the country ; if there were no caste restrictions and social conserva- 
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tism ; if the people did not worship idols, etc. I think there is no 
room for such idealistic speculations ; they have a tendency to misin- 
terpret not only our own history but also the history of the Islamic 
leaders who conquered India. An eminent scholar who has given 
us a valuable account of the dynasties of Northern India down to the 
twelfth century A.D. pleads his inability to account for the success of 
the Muslims, pending a tborough examination of India’s administrative 
system, her social institutions, religion, etc., which he promises to 
undertake. I admire his caution, but I would ask him with all the 
respect that is due to his scholarship to change this angle of vision, 
and to study all the phenomena of our culture and civilization included 
in his projected work, as representing in their varied phases the 
results of the operation of their own inner laws of growth and decay 
and not as objects of investigation subsidiary to the purposes of an 
idealistic interpretation of history. Foreign attacks succeeded even 
when our country had been more vigorous and creative. The Muslims 
did not originally come as torchbearers of a higher civilization ; they 
had their own serious weaknesses; they were in fact driven by certain 
elementa] passions led by men on whose shoulders the burden of an 
ancient civilization did not rest. My contentiou is that all the forces 
and phenomena of history should be studied and investigated in their 
proper perspective, each according. to its importance; we must not 
overemphasise one episode or factor and neglect others. What we want 
for this period is a complete history, noi merely of the progress of Islam 
in India but of all the other forces which operated in the country for 
half & millennium, either related to this phenomenon or not but driven 
by antecedent circumstances and conditions as all historical processes 
are. 

. df the history of the period is critically studied on the suggested 
lines, the structure of our national life during its last two or three 
centuries will be found to have contained many cracks and crevices. It 
is essential to investigate the real character of our weaknesses in this 
stage rather than determine what our points of strength would have 
been if that structure itself had been formed of different m terials, 
capable of combating, according to our present estimate, the hard blows 
which were struck at its foundation by the Muslim armies. By about the 
beginning of the tenth century India bad fully attained the maturity of 
her ancient civilization; the potentialities of those elements of her cul- 
ture and those factors of her society, which had remained predominent 
for centuries and been in active operation, stood self-realised and ex- 
hausted. Unless the other elements and factors were now organised . 
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in order to be able to set out on a course of integrated progress and 
expressiveness, the vigour and creative urge of our civilization and 
culture would have been destroyed. | The progress oÍ an alien power 
at this juncture may be regarded as a calamity for it was an external 
pressure resulting in political subjection which temporarily diverted 
` our energy for national reconstruction, But it is doubtful if 
the nation could have realised the tension of its inward impulses 
for resurgence in this period of transition unless it passed through 
a profound shock. The necessary realization may have possibly 
come tbrough some other revolutionary change, but it seems 
that destiny required that the forces which had to be stabilised to 
become active creative elements in the succeeding periods of our 
history should work for greater ends, and for a larger society. 

Medieval history before the end of the twelfth century shows 
two definite stages: the earlier one witnessed the attainment of matu- 
rity by the dominant elements of the ancient civilization, followed by 
a stage which was characterised by the exhaustion and decay of these 
elements and the first stirrings of a new-order. A new stimulus was 
necessary to which both the old and the new forces could respond by 
tapping their respective resources to bring to fruition all that they 
were capable of achieving. 

Having regard to the facts of our history as we know them, I 
am of the opinion that we should not have placed the beginning of 
our period in the eighth century synchronising with the establishment 
of Muslim rule in Sind. Placing its end in about 1200 A. D. we seem 
to give encouragement to the posing of a wrong approach to its 
history by implying that its sole importance lies in disclosing the suc- 
cessive stages in the growth and expansion of Muslim power in North- 
ern India. But it is to be noted that even before Islam established 
itself in the Lower Indus Valley, frictions between the Arabs and 
Indian interests had already begun in the Helmund and Kabul Valleys 
and on the western coast of this couniry. ‘here are again some 
scholars who are inclined to start a new period from the end of 
Harshavardhana’s reign on the ground that the collapse of his empire 
marked the break-up of the political unity of India which remained 
the characteristic of her history down to the twelfth century. But 
empires were also founded and developed after Harsha’s death, which 
brought considerable areas under their paramount authority. I 
believe most of the outstanding characteristics of the period ending 
approximately with the close of the twelfth century began to reveal 
themselves as symptoms of a new age, if not from the time when the 
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Huns appeared in India, as any rate from the final dissolution of the 
imperal system of the Guptas. Some of the features of fundamental 
importance in the history of the period were the constitution of a 
new Kehatriya order after the older politica! and military elements had 
been overpowered or reduced in strength; tne consolidation of the politi- 
cal resources of the Deccan, inspired by an imperialistic ideal, with a` 
systematic programme of active interference in the affairs; of Northern 
India the shifting of the centre of gravity from Bihar to the Ganga- 
Yamuna Doab; the organization of Kanauj asthe seat of a steadily grow- 
ing empire whose effects marked the whole course of the history of the 
Age down to its very end in its characteristic trends; the rise of a 
powerful monarchy in Gauda: the rise of Islam which set the stage 
ready for its adventures in India, etc. All these characteristics 
appeared in their initial from in the sixth century, and it will, there- 
fore, be proper and scientific to conclude that a distinct era began 
from that time when new corditions as typified by these characteristics 
became first visible and began to fashion themselves and crystallise 
into definite shape in each suzcessive stage of development. 

I have already referrec to a preconception regarding the history 
of this period which may lead to wrong conclusions. I may here also 
mention the tendency, whish is frequently noticed of emphasising 
lack of political unity as the cause of the Muslim conquest. I think 
there is much of confused thinking on this subject, which requires a 
very careful consideration. Political unity, as we understand it in 
modern times, did not exist in any territory of the world during the 
period under review. Even England which had developed a fairly 
united kingdom fell a victim to Norman aggression in the 11th century 
A. D. In India from very early times attempts were made on various 
occasions to bring’ different regions under the control of a paramount 
government. A large measur of political unity was achieved under 
the Mauryas whose empire included practically the whole of India. 
With this unity to their advantage they could repel the attack of 
the Greeks when they were strong. If there were a powerful empire 
like that of the Mauryas under Chandragupta or Asoka, it may be 
surmised that India could have met the Muslim challenge successfully. 
When we say that there was no political unity in India from the 
eighth to the twelfth century, do we mean only this that there 
was no empire embracing the whole of this country, symbolising this 
unity ? As an alternative, is it intended to mean that there should 
have been an imperial organisation like that of the Guptas of the 
time of Samudra-Gupta or Chandra-Gupta IT, whose paramountey 
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was admitted by a number of autonomous states? But it is admitted 
that one of the principal causes of the downfall of the Gupta empire 
was the attack made by the Hung. It may also be suggested that 
some kind of effective political unity could have been establislied if 
an organization consisting of a number of independent states were 
evolved. But ihis would have been against the normal political tradi- 
tion and usage of India, and I do not ibink that such an experiment 
was ever made on a large scale. An empire in India always depended 
for its stability on the personal qualities of ifs ruler. It was natural 
that whenever there was a weak or incompetent ruler, attempts were 
made to overthrow his government. India did not develop a constitu- 
tion which might keep a weak ruler on the throne and yet maintain a 
strong and efficient government obeyed throughout his dominion. 
When a new dynasty was founded and it produced a set of vigorous men, 
extension of power took place; when it ceased to produce men of like 
calibre its government began to totter and was in the end overthrown. 
A weak king meant. a weak and unstable government. If he was 
not removed, the people would sulfer from the evils of maladministra- 
tion. Whether a king was strong or weak was to be determined to a 
large extent by the way foreign relations were managed by him. If be 
showed skil and vigour in defeating his enemies and making con- 
quests or otherwise extending his power, he would be regarded as a 
strong king, feared and respected by others. Otherwise stronger 
— men would take advantage of his failures and difficulties and would 
either impose humiliating terms on him or annex his dominion. No 
doubt, politics in these circumstances was inevitably tinged with 
"opportunitism, but rather than allowing a weak king to continue 
his government, it was desirable in the interest of political stability 
that there should be forces which could be marshalled to put his 
regime to an end. Political rivalry between different families of 
rulers was thus a means of stabilising conditions and maintaining some 
continuity of governmental functions. As a deterrent to forces in- 
herent in a system of flux, it was not an unmitigated evil. The empire 
of the Mauryas when it became weak could not resist the Graeco- 
Bactrians. But in the sixth century foreign inroads were checked by 
powers of much lesser importance than the Mauryas. The Sakas, 
- Yavanas and Pahlavas were conquered by the Satavahanas of the 
‘Deccan who were able to build up a limited empire by defeating their 
enemies. The non-existence of an empire symbolising India’s political 
unity at the time when the Muslims knocked at its gates therefore 
- does not ipso facto prove her political weakness or incapacity. Lack 
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of this particular type of political unity was certainly in evidence in 
the spirit of dissension prevailing in the capitals of many kingdoms in 
the North and South and also in unceasing hostilities of rival dynas- 
ties; but unless it can be proved on the reliable evidence of recorded 
cases of unusual treachery, showing that several Indian rulers deliberate- | 
ly threw themselves on the side of the Muslims when their rivals were 
engaged in bitter fightings against those alians or even attacked their 
territories, taking advantage of their dreadful preoccupation, it will 
be a mere generalisation to affirm that lack of political unity helped 
the cause of the enemy in a substantial measure. If we suppose 
that all the different states of India should have combined together 
to meet the common enemy, we miss the point that the awareness 
ofa common danger threatening the security of ihe country as a 
whole when its frontiers were attacked is a comparatively recent 
development, which could not be anticipated in this age as a potent 
factor forging political unity, as now understood, since no definite 
organisation had then been conceived or evolved to promote and foster 
this outlook. 

It will not be fair to conclude that the political system of the 
Hindus lacked resistant power. The Gurjara-Pratiharas were able 
to check Muslim advance in the eighth century ; the Chalukyas of 
Lata under Pulakegi Avani-Janadsraya defeated in the same century 
an Arab army which had caused troubles to Sindh, Cutch, Surashtra 
and other kingdoms, and was trying to extend its power into the 
Deccan, When the Hindus Sahi king Jaypal was engaged in a bitter 
and protracted struggle against the forces of Ghazni, it did not 
appear at the outset that he was fighting for a losing cause, and that 
his ultimate defeat was a matter of certainty. There was no ten- 
dency to surrender ; to fight to the last ditch was the motive that 
inspired his own actions and those of his successors, Anandapal and 
Trilochanpal. It is not definitely known if Jaypal and his successor 
were able to organise confederacies of contemporary rulers to oppose 
Muslim armies, but the fact that such efforts to pool together the 
resources of neighbouring kings, if actually made, did not succeed, 
need not also be overemphasised, for quickly improvised measures 
for joint action, unsupported by precedents, creating innumerable 
problems of leadership and organization, had their inherent defects, 
impeding effective operation. Even the nations of the modern world 
with maturer political experience and idensity of interests have not 
yet been able to build up an organisation, perfect in all its parts, 
to put forth concerted action against aggression. There was lack 
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of political unity in the sense that those powers which were more 
or legs interested in the prevention of Muslims aggression did not 
combine together even when diplomatic considerations had brought 
them closer to one another by ties of friendship. The Kashmir 
government in the eighth century appears to have maintained friendly 
relations with the Sàhis who were fighting against the Muslims. The 
policy seems to have been reversed by Sankaravarman of the Utpala 
dynasty in the latter part of the ninth century, when the Gurjaras 
are found to have allied themselves with Laliya Sahi. If the gravity 
of the situation were sufficiently realized, some way for concerted 
action might have been found to cause pressure to bear upon Arab 
strongholds. The traditional hostility of the Gujaras to Islam should 
have found its unfailing expression in a policy of persistent opposition 
in collaboration with the Sahis, There were many reasons, however, 
why no joint plan of defence or aggression was formulated. From the 
. eighth to ihe tenth century there was little realization of the extent 
of danger which threatened Indian rulers, due to the rise of Islam as a 
political power. Secondly, the political shrewdness of the Arabs, 
who inaugurated a policy of toleration towards the social and religious 
systems of the Indians, may have gone a great way in disarming 
suspicion against their intention amongst the conquered people and 
the neighbouring Hindu rulers,—a policy which was carried forward 
in undertakings of collaboration between the Hindus and the 
Muslims in the administrative and other fields. The Arab principal- 
ities with no avowed policy of playing havoc with the normal course 
of the lives of the people, came to be regarded as part and parcel of 
. the political system of India, But if the policy of the Gurjaras and 
that of the Chalukyas, which evidently succeeded in the eighth 
century, were steadily and forcefully pursued, and if with the help of 
the Sahis it could result in the dislodgment of the Arabs, those 
Muslim invaders who came later might have taken a lesson from such 
effective display of Hindu strength, and it is doubtful if they could 
have possessed those bases of operation from which'they subsequently 
led their attacks on India. But this was not to be. The Rashtra- 
kütas entered into friendly relations with the Arabs; the Gurjaras 
turned their attention to projects of expansion in the east and other 
directions ; in Kashmir the forces of disintegration could not be kept 
under control; the Palas of Bengal and Bihar found the Arabs 
agreeing to the step taken by them to build up a hegemony in 
Northern India in opposition to the Gurjaras who were the natural 
enemies of the Palas as well as the Arabs. The strategic importance 
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of.the alliance between the Arabs and Jaypal was fully appreciated 
by Sabuk-tigin whose diplomacy succeeded in detaching Shaikh Hamid 
Lodi from the side of the Sahis. Had the Arab rule been already 
eliminated, the situation would have been quite different. 

From the 10th century onwards resistance to foreign attacks 
could not be as strong and effective as it might have been in the 
earlier period. The Rashirakuta attack on the Gurjara-Pratibara 
King Mahipala in the early part of the tenth century was a great 
calamity so far as the security of Northern India was concerned, 
breaking’ the backbone of his power, and destroying the prestige and 
reputation on which his family's suzerainty was based. The blow 
came at a time when after the vigorous reigns of Bhoja and Mahendra- 
pila, the energy of the family should have been exclusively devoted 
to a renewed effort of consolidation. The decline of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas, hastened asa consequence of the Rashtrakuta raid on 
their territory, deprived India of a power which could have given 
some trouble to the advancing Muslim army, led by Mahmud of 
Ghazni in the llth century. The Rashtrakutas in attacking the 
Gurjaras had no constructive policy of thelr own ; they never seem to 
have thought of bringing Kanauj permanently under their rule. On 
the other hand their attack resulted in the weakening of the nerve- 
centre of the political structure of the Gangetic valley, which had 
been built up in the course of several centuries. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the Gurjara-Pratiharas 
could have given due attention to the N.W. and the Punjab at an 
earlier stage of their history. They had to guard their frontiers 
against the Palas and-the Rashtrakitas and to keep a sharp watch 
on the conduct of their feudatories. ‘They, however, succeeded in 
building up an empire which in the reign of Mahendrapàla in the 
ninth century stretched from the Karnul district in the Panjab to 
Bihar and from the Kathiawar peninsula to Northern Bengal. But 
when the hostility of the Ràshtrakütas and that of the Palas remained 
asa constant threat, they could not possibly venture to open another 
front in the west to fight Islam, specialy when, as they seem to 
have supposed, there was no immediate threat of aggression from 
tbat side. l 

Finally the point should be stressed that there were some serious 
defects in the military policy and organization of the Hindus when 
they failed to stem the tide of Muslim conquest. The army which 
Jaypal assembled on the field against Sabuk-tigin towards the end 
of the tenth century was a vast one and chances of success were for 
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some time hanging in the balance. Had he, instead of collecting 
the entire strength of sucha large army as he assembled on the 
occasion to face à single issue, relying more on its numerical superior- 
ity than on mobility of action, distributed it into smaller sections, 
exploring the possibilities of applying diversionary and other tactics to 
harass the enemy from all available points of attack, its effect on the 
mora], and fighting capacity of his troops may have been encourag- 
ing. li is recorded that the accident of a snowstorm finally decided 
the battle in favour of Ghazni and that the soldiers employed by 
Jaypa) being mainly recruited from the plains were unable to 
deal with the Muslim troops, But there should have been more 
troops on the side of the Hindu monarch: capable of carrying 
on a sustained fight under the climatic conditions of the region where 
they met the enemy. Further experience of warfare with the 
Muslims seems to have made some Indian rulers conscious of the 
necessity of adapting their military manoeuvres to the tactics of 
their enemy, instead of depending on conventional methods. 
The Rajatarangini gives details of the military advice offered by 
Trilochanpal to Tunga, the Kashmir prime minister after he bad 
obtained an asylum with promise of military help from the Kashmir 
king Sangràmaràja (1008-28 A.D.). As all the relevant facts are 
not known, we are not in a position to judge whether Ananda- 
pal acted wisely in offering help to Mahmud when he was in 
a difficult situation, being attacked by lIlak Khan, the leader of a 
rival Turkish horde. Anandapal was, however, regarded as an 
inveterate enemy by the Muslims; and he once refused to give 
passage to Mahwud's army through his territory on its expedition 
against his ally, the Amir of Multan. It is impossible to decide 
finally if Anandapal were still left with sufficient forces for a surprise 
attack on Mahmud’s army from the rear after it had passed through 
his territory to attack Thaneswar. It may he supposed that if all 
the relevant evidence of this period is examined, it wilk show that 
the western defences of the Gangetic doab were never made as strong 
as they should have been if there were repeated challenges from the 
N. W. before the Muslims actually invaded this region. Under the 
imperial Guptas, the zones vital for the defence of the Gangetic plains 
in the Panjab and the North-West, beyond ihe Jumna and the 
Cbambal, remained outside their own system of government; being 
administered by tributary or semi-independent rulers, they were 
deprived of the benefit of the organising power of the Guptas, which 
territories directly under their rule enjoyed. In‘ the succeeding 
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centuries there arose no indigenous power in the Punjab and the 
North-West, stronger than the Gurjaras, which may have necessitated 
sufficient alertness in regard to the security of their frontiers on the 
western side. 

There is some evidence to show that the religious susceptibilities 
of the newly formed Kshatriya aristocracy were taken advantage of 
by the Arab rulers of the 9th century A.D., who to prevent Hindu 
attacks on their territory threatened immediate destruction of Hindu 
idols if the Gurjara-Pratihàras made any attempt to invade it. 
Thus when the Hindus were in a position to give hard 
blows to the enemy, the supreme political task to which their resourc- 
es should have been devoted was subordinated to the expediency of 
the moment. Hindu rulers, however, in another part of the country, 
enjoying by reason of its geographical position, a temporary immunity 
from foreign aggression, were devising ways and means for increasing 
the coffers of the state, including barbarous spoliation of religious 
properties and in a centemptuous mood ordering sacred images to be 
systematically desecrated and destroyed, probably in imitation of 
Muslim vandalism. | 

The political life of the people during the period under review was 
not entirely absorbed in the Hindu-Muslim conflict, which for a long 
time wasa comparatively minor episode in its history, presenting almost 
an unbroken record of singular achievements and distinctions. There 
was an unceasing process of constructive work reflected in the found- 
ation of new dynasties and kingdoms, replacing those which played 
out their part, and in vigorous pursuits of imperialistic policies, 
unrestrained by geographical or other barriers and limitations. The 
coming into being of a new Kshatriyahood when ihe politically con. 
scious elements of the old Hindu socieiy had been either extermina- 
ted in the course of the long drawn-out battles against foreign hordes 
in the preceding centuries, or demoralised and suppressed by the 
imperialistic regime of the Guptas, probably contenting themselves 
with the pleasures and comforts of a landed aristocracy, the Hindu 
community produced a new brand of Kshatriyas to save the country 
from chaos. The vitality of our national life was thus preserved ; 
the stream of political activity flowed on uninterruptedly through 
wars and conquests, alliances and settlements of ever-shifting terri. 
torial boundaries. In some phases of political history -marks of a 
struggle between the new Kshatriyas and the older stocks with their 
habits and traditions rooted in the past seem to be implicita Brahmin 
advisers and ministers in whose houses Vedic sacrifices were performed 
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lent their wholehearted assistance to the Buddhist rulers of Bengal 
and Bihar in establishing their paramountey; here kings and Brahmins 
gave proof of ‘exceptional aptitude for religious compromise in the 
interest of political planning and solidarity. For several centuries, 
although wars and intrigues never stopped, there was no part of 
India where some form of organized government did not exist. The 
building up of new capitals, of fortifications and defences, organiza- 
tion. of military expeditions on a large scale, judged by the standard 
of the time, kept up a lively political activity in the whole subcon- 
tinent; and provided occupations in the army for thousands of people, 
whose efficiency and mettle were repeatedly put to test. The patron- 
age .extended to cultural and religious causes, including building of 
templés and grants of lands to Brahmins, must have added to the 
strain on the financial resources of the states, caused by their war- 
like preparations and repeated military engagements, both offensive 
and defensive. Constant military movements all over the country 
brought out the strategic importance of many sites, and the compara- 
tive strength or weakness of frontiers between different states. Mili- 
tary expeditions, some of which may have been undertaken not for 
any definite political purpose but for plunder, facilitated the exten- 
_ sion of traffic between one part of the country and another, and in 
particular brought the North nearer to the South. Paradoxical 
though it may seem, the political’ set-up of the country, though 
' characterised by bitterness of strife and clash of intetests, materially 
contributed to the strengthening of the realisation of India’s geogra- 
phical and cultural unity. Long distances were abridged and bar- 
riers overstopped by unlimited political and military ambition which 
did not regard any part of India, however remote, as" lying outside 
its scope. The Karnatas, who established their power in Bengal 
in the 12th century, brought with them new ideas which they had 
imbibed in their homeland and introduced them into the territory 
which they occupied, thus helping the cause of cultural unity which, 
was advancing under similar pressure of circumstances throughout 
the whole country. 

Indian civilization would have been much poorer but for its many 
achievements in diverse realms of thought, literature, art, architecture, 
craftsmanship, law, religion and political organization during this 
period, which in its final stage, however, witnessed the virtual end 
of Hindu rule in Northern India. It was in this period that the 
Hindu sciences and folklore were carried beyond the frontiers of our 
country in the trail of its commercial articles through Arab intermedi- 
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ariee to take their legitimate place in the progress of world-culture; 
Indian scholars and saints went to Tibet and China and other Eastern 
countries and made profound contributions towards their intellectual, 
moral and religious progress; strange rituals, beliefs and customs 
which continued to infiltrate into this country, instead of being 
suppressed or banned, were being steadily absorbed into the ever- 
widening stream of Indian culture, opening out new boundaries of 
human relationships; and unassimilated racial elements in Assam 
and other border states were being brought into closer contact with 
the progressive cultural and religious forces of the country. It was 
in this period that literature and art attained their efflorescence with 
amazing richness of variety and content as true media of expression 
of India’s distinctive thoughts, conceptions and aspirations ; new social 
and political forces were generated for the defence of India’s freedom 
and culture; Sankaracharya’s bold speculation reduced the universe 
to a single principle; the ambitions Chola rulers.of the far sovth built 
up a powerful navy and extended their political power beyond the 
borders of India; Kashmir engineers set themselves to the task of 
grappling Nature's opposition to material progress and exesuted a 
stupendous project for ths fertilisalion and irrigation of the soil, which 
might extort admiration from their counterpart in modern times. 

It is impossible to appreciate the nature and implications of the 
Spiritual experiences. and disciplines and social transformations 
through which the country was passing without keeping the his- 
torical background constantly in mind. The problem before the 
country for many years was how to reorganize society when Buddhism 
was rapidly passing from one phase to another in its downward 
course, reflecting in each such stage an effort to find out a path for 
the guidance of its followers across the tanglewood of accumulated 
beliefs and customs, myths and doctrines, all of which were not of 
Indian origin. Buddhism and Hinduism were opposed to each other 
both doctrinaly and institutionally, but the latter had for ages striven 
to assimilate those elements of the former in the various stagas of its 
evolution, for which its ideals and capacities fitted it. The Tantric 
system, which developed when Buddhism was in decline in this country, 
furnished at some points a common meeting ground for the two 
religions, .Out of the struggle between the two religions Hinduism 
emerged stronger, The triumph must have been all to the advantage 
of those who undertook to reorganize social institutions and the 
stratification of: castes when Buddhists whose faith was changing had 
to be admitted into the Hindu fold and the evils arising out of the 
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collapsing monastic order had to be fought. This was the age when 
social controls became increasingly rigid, and castes further hardened 
into a hierarchy of exclusive groups, whose place in the system waé 
determined by historic associations—racial, economic and cultural. 
Although a synthesis was broadening out, the social framework did 
not obliterate memories of a hundred fights. The bitterness and 
hatred characterising the historic struggles of succeeding ages left 
their indelible mark on the- social structure which was refashioned 
under the guidance of scholars and reformers steeped in traditional- 
ism. Attempts were made to purge society of its evils by a resort 
to Vedic sacrifices, which got an impetus from the advocacy of the 
Mimàihsists led by Kumarila. 

The advent of Islam and its progress created unparalleled 
difficulties in the field of social reconstruction which had been under- 
taken to meét the problems arising out of the decline and breakdown 
of Buddhism and the associated monastic system. When the 
Hindvs lost their political power, when thousands of people were 
being en masse forcibly converted to Islam, when the temples and 
Viharas of the Indians were being fanatically destroyed, it was 
impossible to preserve Hindu society from extinction except under 
the guidance of the intellectuals, to which it had to submit in the 
absence of any alternative-leadership. The influence of the Brahmins 
on the Hindu state before its final overthrow by the Muslims had 
. already become increasingly dominant; this influence now began to 
work in a far more authoritative manner, with its excesses now left 
without any corrective that might be administered by the organs of 
a government, responsible for the welfare of the society as a whole. 
The utility of the system imposed upon the people by the intellec- 
tuals, however reactionary it might seem, judged by the modern 
standard, was proved in the resultant social consolidation. When 
the protection of the state was unobtainable, people were also thrown 
on their individual resources, to the development of which they had 
to bend their energy in the critical situation in which they were 
placed. The Hindus had now to carry on their religious duties 
without much ostentation, and this required the opening out ‘of new 
channels and possibilities of spiritual experience, which was to be 
‘more direct and individualistic than what might be derived through 
the practice of elaborate conventional rituals, the usual facilities for 
whose performance were fast disappearing. The stress on individual 
striving after a spiritual ideal, undisturbed by the vandalism of 
fanatics, grew stronger and more insistent. When all the malevolent 
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forces of the world seemed to have risen against them when they 
were losing everything which was precious and sacred to them, 
people began to endeavour earnestly to conquer terror and despair 
and lay the foundations of à more intimate faith iu the inner resources 
of man which had to be organized, as they perceived, through 
dangerous and difficult experiments aiming at the final sublimation 
of human impulses. These efforts probebly gave some a taste of 
their inner power, when the foundations of the ancient civilization 
were shaking, stimulated new realisations and finer sensibilities, but 
although they craved strength and power, their aim was not to 
galvanise the political consciousness of a dependent people, who 
must recover their freedom first, before they can save their souls. 

But this recovery could not take place because the Kshatriya 
spirit had been practically wiped out in a large part of this country 
by the close of the 12th century, because the economic foundations 
of the Hindu community had been effectively undermined by adverse 
conditions and forces whose mischief was further accentuated with ` 
the transfer of control of India’s trade into Muslim hands, and the 
establishment of Islam as a political factor. It 1s necessary to 
investigate how far the mercantile classes in this country were 
gradually losing their initiative and spirit of enterprise in a changing 
world. They became more interested in the hoarding of wealth than 
in investing it in trade. In spite of the injunction of the Sastras 
against hoarding, temples all over the country became the repositories 
of vast amounts of hoarded gold and jewels. Frequent wars interrup- 
ted the normal course of trade and commerce. Profiteering and 
exploitation of the poorer classes, in which sometimes even high 
state officials and dignitaries took part, as recorded in the Raja- 
tarangini, must have constituted normal features of the economic 
condition of the people at least in many parts of the country. 
I do not think state contro] over trade and industry for the purpose 
of balancing the conflicting interests of middlemen, employers, 
labourers and consumers, on the lines suggested by Kautilya, was ever 
Seriously enforced as a distinct part of administrative policy. New - 
items of taxation appear. It was not easy to build hundreds of lofty 
temples if labour and craftsmanship were not cheap. The arts and 
crafts, which depended to a great extent .on the patronage of the 
Hindu aristocracy, languished when it was overwhelmed by the 
Muslim onslaught. Mer must have left towns and cities, taking 
shelter in villages with the consequence that more pressure fell on land, 
agricultural Jabour becoming cheaper and rural crafts more crowded. 
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Hindu political thinkers had followed a line of speculation which 
regarded the state and government as indispensable for the preser- 
‘vation and promotion of dharma with which every individual, accord- 
ing to his station, had to be concerned under the compulsion of law 


and custom. The state evidently was a matter of vital interest for - 


all; its grandeur and nobility as an instrument of human progress 
was vividly realised, but the people, in whose interest the state was 
required to function, were not accorded any right to determine its 
nature or the form of government suited for them,or assigned any 
active part in the discharge of its functions except in the very limited 
sphere of some branches of local administration. Government re- 
mained a kind of trust held by the king and his ministers in the 
interest of the people. A great opportunity for the development of 
political consciousness on the part of the people was thrown away 
although the speculation of our ancient thinkers should have logically 
led to the conclusion that what concerned all so vitally’ should not 
have been made the exclusive privilege of one or more groups only. 
A logical extension of the principle of autonomy, granted to castes 
and carporations, to the broader field of politics would not have been 
an unexpected development. Praise is often bestowed on our village- 
system as having provided the strongest bulwark for our culture and 
civilization. The fact that cultivators were able to plough their 
fields peacefully while towns and cities were burnt and devastated, 
should make us realise, if of course,- dt is admitted that our historic 
_ role does not consist merely in the unhampered production of raw 
materials, that the system must have bred a spirit of isolation from 
the all-embraciug interests and purposes of the state, and an indiffer- 
ence and callousness which were suicidal in their effect on the 
political life of the nation. I am not prepared to hold that our 
people, even though the economie order under which they lived was 
unprogressive according to modern canons of justice and equality, 
were constitutionally unable to reach a fair degree of organizational 
development in the political field. In the eighth century when, due 
to repeated political disturbances, there could be no stable government 
in easterm India, it was the people of Bengal who put an end to the 
prevailing state of anarchy by electing a king whose dynasty main- 
tained peace and order in a wide territory and pursued an energetic 
foreign policy for many years. After the end of the rule of the 


Lohara dynasty in the latter part of the 12th century, citizens in ` 


Kashmir for want of a worthy successor, are said to bave elected a 
king. The Bargaon grant of Ratnapāla records that Brahinapala, 
j ` ` 
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the founder of à new dynasty in Assam, owed his throne to popular 
election, which, if the evidence is reliabie, took place in the begin- 
ning of the 11th century. These recorded instances, though few 
and isolated, show that our people were able to take political action 
at critical moments in their history. Hindu thinkers frequently 
describe the evils of anarchy (matsyanydya), but they generally hold 
that the first king who was set up to save the world from lawlessness 
inherent in a state of nature was created by the supreme God out 
of divine elements ; the Buddhists on the other hand declared that 
the first king was elected by the people from among themselves, 
But the above-mentioned instances of popular election show the 
strength of the Buddhist idea; the non-encouragement of popular 
participation in the broader duties of the state seems to have been 
due to the -preponderating influence of Brahmanic thought, which 
advocated the divine theory of kingship. But with the shadows of 
the national crisis gradually deepening, the warning of.history seems 
to have been caught by Sukra and even some authors of Smriti 
commentaries, who were expected to defend Hindu orthodoxy and 
follow conventional rules of interpretation. Sukra draws a distinction 
between kings who are like gods and those who are like 
demons giving the subjects the right to rebel against and 
overthrow oppressive rulers. Earlier thinkers also advised the sub- - 
jects to abandon a worthless or tyrannical king, but the manner in 
which they did so seems to be a half-hearted one, because they were 
obsessed more powerfully with the doctrine of tbe divinity of king. 
But Sukra’s clear thinking in the context of the political experiences 
of his time and the few centuries which preceded him, bears & great 
historical significance. Presumably part of the problem which seems 
to have confronted him was whether the alien rulers, who had 
established their power deserved the allegiance of the people as re- 
presentatives of God on earth. The Mimàmsakas, ‘ the most authori- 
tative interpreters of the Sacred Law,’ applied the term '' rajan ” 
to the Kshatriya only.. "Visvarüpa while commenting on 
Yajfiavalkya restricts the term ‘ King’ to a consecrated Kshatriya 
alone, ignoring the fact that there had been many rulers 
in the past who were not Kshatriyas. But Medhiatithi, commenting 
on Manu, declares that ncn-Kshatriyas can also perform royal func- 
tions and that whoever “‘ protects the people ’’ should be called king, 
irrespective of caste considerations. . Medhatithi’s interpretation is: 
found to be in substantial agreement with the views expressed by 
Apararka and Vijfidnesvara. Medhatithi grants the people the right 
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to bear arms for self-defence as well as for the protection of the lives 
and properties of others. Rebellion is also supported if it is not moti- 
vated by personal desires, if it is backed by the '' will to sovereignty ’’. 
Our scholars and jurists seem to have been making an appeal to the 
people, although in a cautious and guarded language, and trying to 
kindle martial spirit and engender political ambition in ihem for the 
restoration or consolidation of Hindu sovereignty. Wise men eviden- 
ilv felt that the old.order was approaching its doom, and it was 
imperative that those buman resources which had been hitherto 
neglected should now be utilised. | 


One of the surest signs of the decay of the old order was the decline 
of originality of thought and form of art, dating from the 10th ‘century, 
which ‘could not be compensated merely by massiveness,- solidity, - 
ornamentation, laborious reproduction of old styles, techniques and 
themes, and scholasticism. When attention fell on the common 
people, possibilities of further progress were revealed. Jayadeva’s 
Gitagovinda, composed in the 12th century, was a unique literary 
endeavour in his time, which derived its inspiration and form from 
a popular source. The beginning of some of our provincial languages 
is to be dated from this period, which set in motion a new machinery 
for cultural progress enlivened by direct contact with the masses, 
whose importance in our national life manifested itself in a far larger 
measure in the next epoch of our history. The drift towards reaction 
and conventionalism was combated by the movement inaugurated by 
the Lingayat sect founded in the 12th century, which rejected the 
caste system, the supremacy of the Brahmins, sacrifices and other 
rites, did not insist on child marriages, nor object to the remarriage 
of widows. The Tantras also breathe a liberal spirit, allowing women 
to act as teachers, and following a programme of social reform like 
ihat adopted by the Liüg&yats. Al-Birüni who composed a notable 
bcok on Hindu civilization and history, may be said to have accom- 
plished a pioneering work which was an' essential preliminary to Indo- 
Muslim co-operation in the cultural field. These are some of the 
indications that when the old order was decaying, new forces made 
their appearance to preserve the vitality of the race. 


In conclusion I beg to put forward an earnest plea for a more 
intensive and also comprehensive study of the ancient history of 
our people. There is no doubt that a good deal of spade work has 
already been done, but much remains to be accomplished. The output 
of research in respect of the period with which our section is parti- 
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cularly concerned, has been proportionately meagre.. We have not 
yet been able to carry out even a preliminary exploratory study of the 
immense material which lies scattered in hundreds of epigraphic records. 
Many of us surely regret that the Archaeological department of the 
Government of India has not yet made accessible to the scholarly public 
numerous documents still unpublished, although on the staffs of the uni- 
versities of India there are specialists whose co-operation can be obtained 
for the purpose of editing them and assessing their historical value. 
An intelligible framework of dynastic history is available, which 
may be depended upon until fresh material is discovered requiring 
further investigations and modification of the conclusions already 
arrived at. But the sociological aspect of our history has so far been 
sadly neglected. The material which we find in the Smritis and 
commentaries thereon must be tested with the help of the data con- 
tained in contemporary inscriptions, foreign accounts, etc. The field 
of research, so far as sociological studies are concerned, is so wide 
and is of such varied interest that it can easily accommodate hosts of 
scholars, promising them a rich harvest provided they labour 
with patience and devotion. I may be permitted to presume 
that I know the value of specialisation to some extent, but 
I feel that if it is carried to an excess, it defeats its own 
purpose. Data collected by specialists in different branches of 
research, must be constantly compared and their inner conflict 
or harmony noted, so that they may know the real valve of their work 
in the context of the whole progress attained in the various departments 
and also appreciate the problems on which their immediate attention 
should be focussed. We have developed an outlook which is more 
antiquarian than historical. Our ultimate object must, however, be 
to make contributions to the reconstruction of our history as part of 
world-history and its interpretation, and not to get lost in the niceties 
of antiquarian research. Some eminent men of our country have 
in recent times expressed their fear lest in free India we should forget 
our loyalty to truth, being carried away by patriotic zeal or provincial 
. feeling. Undoubtedly this danger lurks round the corner, but I 
respectfully point out that although under European guidance we 
learnt to regard truth as our motto, it was psychologically difficult 
at times to work in a completely free atmosphere under stresses of a 
number of complexes, toa well known to need any mention here. 
If we could reconstruct some parts of our history in an era of depend- 
ence, we may do the rest now when our morai responsibility is much 
greater. Iam not making any appeal for more facilities for research 
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JEAN JAQUES ROUSSEAU: A PSYCHO- 
ANALYTICAL APPROACH 


RAJEUMAR MUKERJI, M.A. 


“Tel est le Contrat Social. Entreprise pour rendre les hommes 
libres”... “TI se trouve que c'est un des plus complètes instruments 
d'oppression qu'un maniaque ait jamais forgé" (J. Lemaitre— 
J. J. Rousseau, p. 267). Buch is the Social Contract says Mr. 
Lemaitre, an enterprise to make man free. It is evident that it 
(Contrat) is one of the most complete instrument for oppression that 
a maniac has ever prepared. 


‘Was Rousseau really maniac when he wrote the Contrat Social? 
Or was it a fact that Rousseau wrote his famous ''Conírat'" under 
the dictates of his sub-conscious mind or was it the outcome of a 
conflict of which Rousseau suffered throughout his life? These 
are the questions which we are going to answer in this short article 
and further we will try to show that Rousseau wróte his ‘‘Contrat’’ 
when he was more normal than when he wrote his “On the inequality 
of man," “Emile”? and “Nouvelle Héloise’’ which are generally 
considered io be the writings of a sane man. 


Character traits 


To analyse the character of Rousseau we must divide it into 
three particularities : 

(a) Rousseau cannot work amicably with anybody. He is 
always a failure in service. 

(b) His first writings : anti-social, 

(c) His later writing : Contrat-social, Social. 


To explain these characters of Rousseau we must delve in the 
past to find out in what stage Rousseau's mind was fixed : 


The libido, the sex urge, i.e., the prime urge develops in the 
following stages : 


1. (a) Early or sucking 
Or al ç 


(b) Later or biting 
8—1772P—TI i 
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2. (a) Early or Expulsive 
| Anal 
(b) Later or retentive ) 
9. (a) Early or Pbalic 
} Genital 
(b) Later or fully developed adult 


How the Psyche is fized in an earlier stage? š 


During the growth oí the libido, the prime instinct, if it is 
checked by something from free flowing, two things may happen: 
Ego may be overwhelmed by the Tabido or the Sex urge which 
continues unabated or Ego succeeds in repressing it, i.e., the mind 
is always potentially in danger of being overwhelmed by the repressed 
impulse, i.6., the subconscious self is fixed to the repressed taing 
Libido stops R 

A. Rousseau cannot work amicably with anybody. Heis 
always a failure in service. Point of fixation: Oral Stage. 


It is not possible to give in detail in this short space the early 
life of Rousseau, We will give oniy such details as are necessary 
. to explain our points. | 

We know that Rousseau was born in Geneva on the 28th June, 
1719. His mother died immediately after Rousseau's birth. The 
motherless child had none in this world but his romantie father of 
an adventurous and nomad type. The motherless baby had no soft 
breast io satisfy his hunger and no one to appreciate his efforts. 
Naturally the baby was the prey of constant dissatisfaction. 
This character trait of Rousseaus was clearly reflected: in his 
later adult life, in his activities and in his writings. He was 
constantly dissatisfied in his service for the reason that he could 
not fix himself in any one line. “I aime vivre au hasard. 
Apprenti greffier, graveur, laquais, valet de chambre, seminariste, 
employé au cadastre, maitre de musique’’—He was an apprentice 
record-keeper, an engraver, a laquais, a chamber boy, a seminar- 
ist, a clerk of the cadastre, a teacher of music, ard last of all 
. the secretary to the French Consul in Rome! He was all theng 
during a very short span of his life. 

If we closely go through his biography we will see that he 
wished to fix himself, he tried to work on amicably but he had 
‘always a feeling of frustration, he was afraid of being cheated. He. . 
writes about his carear of a laquais in the following vein “Mme 
de: Vercellis ne me parlait plus que pour son service. Elle me jugea 


4 


* y 15 . / ñ » * 
moins sur ce que j'étais que sur ce. qu'elle m'avait fait, ef a force 
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de ne voir en moi qu'un laquais, elle m’empécha de lui paraître autre 
chose...Je crois que j'éprouvai dés lors ce jeu malin des intérêts 
cachés qui m'a traversé toute ma vie et qui m'a donné une aversion 
naturelle pour l'ordre apparent qui le produit'—Mme de Vercellis 
did not speak with me any more except on duty ; she judged me more 
. on what she did for me than what I was. She did not give me the 
opportunity to prove myself otherwise to her...I believe that from 
that day I experienced the cunning play of the hidden interests 
that vexed me throughout my life.."'. This state of mind was nothing 
but an echo of the cry of the motherless child when hungry, who 
tried in vain to satisfy his hunger. The mother was not there to 
appreciate his cry. “Il a un grand besoin d'aimer” says rightly 
Mr. Lemaitre “et une credulité qui le font se jeter a la tête des 
gens ; et ce premier movement de sensibilité confiante est peu a peu 
suivi de sensibilité defiante; car il trouve bientôt chacune de ses 
idoles inférieure à l'idée que son imagination s'en était formée ; ou 
bien son orgueil croyait très vite que l'idole ne lui rende pas son 
affection ou méme se moque de lui’’—He had great desire to be 
loved, a belief urged him to throw himself at the head of the people 
and this first movement of confidence is gradually followed by a 
defying naiure; because he soon found that each of his idols, is 
inferior to that of his imagination ; or rather his pride was soon 
humiliated and he thought that the idol is not giving bim the required 
affection or that itis going to mock at him. There are numerous 
instances io his writings which make this character of Rousseau 
quite clear. | 


We should not forget that Roussean’s mother died, leaving 
Rousseau completely in the hands of his father who pampered the child 
so much so up to the age of eight that he acquired subconsciously a 
sense of superiority feeling which created in him a tendency to move 
towards persons who will pamper him. He excluded all other persons 
from his life. He became a-sociable. 


B. Society is bad, individual is good. Fixation point 2 (a) (b). 
8(0). 


Before plunging deep into the antisocial writings of Rousseau 
it is necessary to see what was society to Rousseau. 
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The Society Equation. 
—— X8 :: Society 
Then 8 :: E plus C 


where E is environment and C is constitution. 


As far as the constitution of Rousseau is concerned it is nil. “Je 
naqus'' says Rousseau “infirme et malade. Je suis né presque malade 
mouranie'"— I was born infirm and ill. I was born almost dead 
(a dying patient). 


Therefore the equation turns to be: 
S :: E plus O 
or 8:: 5 
Environment in early life is created by the parents : 
Therefore E :: F plus M 


Where F is father and M is mother. But Rousseau had no 
mother. Therefore: 


E :: F plus O 


or B :: F 
or 8 :: FE :: FE 
1.0 Š :: E 


In other words T'ather was Society to Rousseau. 


Rousseau is a motherless baby. He is well cared for by his father. 
His father isall in all. His romantic father used to read to him 
romantic novels night after night when Rousseau was only seven. 
His father never scolded him. He was well coddled by his father. 
Rousseau loved his father. Rousseau’s father loved Rousseau which 
was the natural outcome of a father to a motherless baby. Rousseau 
loves his father, not out of fear or out of respect as a parent but out of 
love. He is in love with his father. Rousseau is becoming a homo- 
sexual: Fixation point: Anal. 

Had Rousseau’s libido been allowed to flow to complete maturity 
i.e. up to Ə(b) his homosexual tendency would have been sublimated 
and he would have become a society lover. But his libido could not find 
a proper channel to flow to complete maturity. Mr. Lemaitre rigbtly 
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says “ Abandonné par son père à l'âge de huit ans et qui à partir de 
dix ans ne fut pas élevé du tout et devint, il le dit lui-même à plusieurs 
reprises, un polisson, un larron, un parfait vautrien’’—abandoned by 
his father at the age of ten and who from the age of ten had not at all 
been brought up properly, became, he himself says, a mischievous 
child, a thief, and a perfect worth-for-nothing. Are not these char- 
acters express an a-sociable nature? Are not these characters the expre- 
ssions of the unsatisfied libido? 


Rousseau was separated from his father, nay Rousseau thought 
that his father abandoned him. His father “was a worthy man but 
fond of pleasure, frivolous and remarried who abandons’ him and 
leaves him to his fate” says Rousseau in: the first pages of his 
‘Confessions’. Rousceau’s father loved Rousseau, but after this 
separation from his father Rousseau began to doubt whether his 
father really loved him. This doubt finally led Rousseau to think that 
his father did not love him. His father wanted Rousseau to die. 
Rousseau’s father hated Rousseau which was quite natural for a father 
like that of Rousseau. But Rousseau will not die. He will not let 
himself to be destroyed: he will break the situation created by his 
father: a natural impulse towards a situation created, for survival. 
He, Rousseau will not be destroyed. His father equal to society 
will be destroyed, i.e. 


He :: Rousseau : : Individual, will live. 


In other words Rousseau began to hate his father t.e., society and 
consequently he became a society-hater and lover of individual. 


This state of mind of Rousseau reflected clearly on all his 
anti-social writings where his main ideas are: Man was good, Society 
has made him bad. Rousseau was good. His father equal to society 
has made him bad. Society of man is the source of all evil, Soclety 
should be hated.  Rousseau's father is the source of all his evils and 
Rousseau hates his father. 


Ego-libido conflict in Rousseau 


Rousseau's homosexual love about his father is anti-social. Hence 
ego or the conscious mind does not like it to be published. Ego 
checks it. Libido tries to raise its head. Ego tries to check it and 
finally succeeds in suppressing, nay repressing it. But the wish remains. 
Ego is conscious that some time it may come out. Ego continually 
remains on the alert. Ego repeats continually: Love to father is 
homosexsuality, it is bad. If you cannot check it say “I hate fat 7, 

' 
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I hate father to check I love father, I love father’’—at first whenever 
the urge arises, but later, to be on the safe side continually, continually 
Ego keeps on muttering. day and night. Ego is in conflict with 
libido. The result of which is: Success Repression-Reaction 
formation- Tension. 


This tension in Rousseau made of him a nervous wreck, a 
mentally impotent (towards sex). This is evident from Rousseau's: 
writings He speaks often of his “unknown disease". At the 
beginning of his “La conféssion’’ René (Rousseau) speaks as follows: 
*'J'étais inquiet, distrait, reveur, je pleurais, je soupirais, je desirais 
un bouteur dont je n'avais pas d'idée, et dont je sentais pourtant la 
privation’’. I wasanxious, I was distracted, I dreamt, I wept, I 
desired for a happiness of which I had no idea, however, of which I felt 
the privation and further on ‘‘Pleurs que Je versais souvent sans raison 
de pleurer" I wept often without reason. “J'avais des frayeurs 
vives au bruit d'une feuille ou d'un oiseau’’- I had frights from 
the noise of a flying leaf or of a flying bird. 

We wil take up the question of Rousseau's mental impotency 
towards sex later on | 


C. His social writing : Contrat Social: Individual must submit 
himself to the will of the people. ` | 


Rousseau is homosexual, his psyche is fixed.’ As long as this 
fixation will persist, Rousseau will remain antisocial. If by any 
chance, if by some miracle, this fixation is released, real Rousseau, 
Rousseau who loved his father ( F:: Š X, Rousseau who was destined 
to be a society lover will come out. And this miracle happened. 

Rousseau was left by his father under the guardianship of Mme de 
Warens whom we wiil symbolise as mv. Here it is necessary to sketch 
a portion of Rousseau’s biography. 


Rousseau's father was forced to expatriate himself being trapped in 
an unpleasant affair. He left Rousseau in charge of a rich peasant of 
Bossey. Rousseau fell in love with the wife of the peasant, a girl of 
thirty years, when Rousseau was only ten. Rousseau was 
mercilessly flogged by the peasant’s wife Mme Lambercier. He left 
the Lembercier family and came to Geneva. There he began to 
live under the roof of his uncle Bernard. Here he fell in love with 
Miss Voulson and Miss Gothon. One evening when he was returning 
home after a walk he found the village-gate closed. He became the 


wanderer of the outskirts of Geneva. At last he went to the priest 
' 
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Confignon for a shelter, who recommended him to Mme de Warens 
at Annecy. 


Who was this Mme de Warens and what was the first impression 
of Rousseau about this lady : 


“J'ai nommé plusieurs fois madame de Warens’’ says Mr. 
Lemaitre ‘‘ Elle est assez singulière pour qu'on dút s'arrêter sur: 
elle. Mais vous la connaissez. Je n'ai pas à vous rappeler sa 
naissance protestante, son ‘mariage, sa fuite de Vevy, à la suite d'on 
ne sait trop quel incident doméstique, son recours au roi de Sardaigne 
sous les auspices de qui elle se convertit au catholicisme et qui lui 
fait une pension de deux mille francs. Elle travaillait elle-même 
dans les conversions (comme on le voit par sa premiére recontre avec 
Jean-Jacques), quoique son catholicisme fut extrémement latitudinaire 
....Hn amour, un vieux monsieur lui avait appris dans sa jeunesse 
que l'acte est chose indifférente en soi, et elle l'avait cru. Elle se ` 
donnait à ses amis pour leur faire plaisir et pour se les attacher et 
elle n'était pas reyardante sur leur condition sdciale......Bref elle 
étail en amour un homme’’—I have several time mentioned the name 
of Mme de Warens. She is very singular. One cannot but speak for 
a long time of her. But you also know her. I do not think it 
necessary to recall to you that she was a protestant by birth, her 
marriage, her disappearance from Vevey, asa consequence of what 
family incident one does not know, her appeal to tha king of Sardinia 
under the presence of whom she was converted a catholic. The king 
offered her a pension of two thousand francs a year. She herself 
worked as a converter (Rousseau was converted by her), although 
her catholicism was extremely latitudinarian..... In love, an old 
gentleman taught her when she was young that the act itself is 
immaterial, and she believed in it. She gave herself to her friends in 
order to please them and to attach them to her. She never cared 
for the social status of her friends......[In short in love she was a 
man! 


Such was the woman Mme de Warens and the first impression 
of Rousseau is very remarkable: ‘‘ Préte à: entrer dans l'église, 
madame de Warens se retourne à tna voix. Que devins-je à cette 
vue! Je me figurais une vieille dévote bien rechignée; la bonne dame 
de M. de Pontverre ne pouvait étre autre chose à mon avis. Je vois 
un visage pétri de graces, de beaux yeux bleus pleins de douceur, un 


teint éblouissant, le contour d'une gorge enchanteresse......Je devins à 
d ‘ 
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l'instant le sien, sùr qu'une religion préchée par de tels missionnaires 
ne pouvait manquer de mener au paradis’’—About to enter in the 
church, Mme de Warens turned back at me when Í called her. 
What became of me at that sight! I saw myself face to face with 
the devout person with a sullen look; the good lady of M. de 
Pontverre could not have been otherwise. I saw a face strewn with 
graces, with two beautiful blue eyes full of charm, a dazzling colour 
with the enchanting contour of the neck...... I became in a moment 
hers. I was sure that a religion preached by such a iupsiouary could 
noi fail to lead one directly to paradise. 


Rousseau loved Mme de Warens but with the devotional love 
characterised by the words '' Maman "' & “ Petite". 


Now the hatred of Rousseau to his father is transferred to this 
new society, Mme de Warens. Rousseau hates his father, he hates 
society, he will hate Mme de Warens. But Mme de Warens is of 
different sex! But that does not matter, she is wicked (Hgo’s reaction 
formation persists). Are all people of the same sex “of Mme de 
Warens wicked? Object love is transformed into part object love. 
Tt will have to develop into adult sexual maturity. Rousseau thinks 
“Let me play tricks with women by falling in love with them, let 
me slight them." He falls in love and experiences heterosexual 
pleasures but he also gets some amount of frustration though there is 
also some losening of tension. Whenever he is frustrated he comes . 
back to Mme de Warens. Why? Surely to get some amount of 
peace. He began to love Mv: :Society. Mv: :becomes Society to 
Reusseau. If Mv rules Rousseau will get peace. Rousseau; Indivi- 
dual must be sacrificed to Mv: :Society, i.e. individual is to be 


sacrificed to Society. 
People of Rousseau’s type cannot marry. We will comment on 
this point later on. 
We have seen: 
He : :Rousseau : : Individual will live 


Now we see: 


He::Rousseau:: Individual will be sacrificed. 


These equations are clearly contradictory. A-sociability was the 
foundation of all writings of Rousseau. Contrat Social is an 
exception. Mr. E. Faguet was right when he said—'' Est-il douteux 

| ' 
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que l’insociability soit le fond des sentiments et des idées de Rousseau ; 
que s'affranchir lui-méme, et affranchir l'homme s'il est possible du 
joug dur, degradant et corrupteur que l'invention sociale a forgé, soit 
sa pensée maitresse, cent fois exprimée......ses théories politiques ne 
sont nullement dans ce sens, ef ce serait à peine, ce ne serait vraiment 
point......une exagération de polémiste que de dire qu'elle tendent 
plutót à renforcer le joug social et à le rendre plus solide, plus étroit 
et plus lourd......je dis que le contrat social de Rousseau est en contra- 
diction avec ses idées—-Is it doubtful that Rousseau’s sentiments and 
ideas were founded on unsociability? Is it doubtful that Rousseau 
hundred times expressed in his works the idea of making himself 
free, making man free, if possible, from the unkind, degrading and 
corrupting yoke that a social device has ever forged? His political 
theories are not of this sense, and it will hardly be, nay it will not 
really be an exaggeration on the part of a critique, if he says that 
they tend rather toward re-enforcing the social yoke and making it 
more solid, more strait and more heavy....«l say that the Social 
Contract of Rousseau is in contradiction to his ideas. 

In his first writings Rousseau supported the view that the society 
is illegitimate, and illegitimate is its pretention for demanding from 
individuals a one-sided sacrifice. But in Contrat Social he upholds 
the idea that individuals should be sacrificed for the society.’ ‘‘ On 
convient, dit Rousseau, que tout ce que chacun aliéne, pour le pacte 
social, de sa puissance, de ses biens, de sa liberté, c’est seulement la 
partie de tout celà dont l'usage importe à la communauté: mais il 
faut convenir aussi que le souverain (C'est-à-dire le peuple en tant 
que souverain) est juge «de cette importance.—It is agreed, says 
Rousseau that all that one alianates for the social pact, of his power, 
of his properties, of his liberty, is only that part of all those things, 
of which the use is necessary for the community: but it should also 
be agfeed that the sovereign (i.e. the people as sovereign) is the judge 
of that necessity.. This is really dangerous. 

As long as Housseau was with Mme Warens, the libido got a 
channel to flow but it could not make itself completely free from its 
repressed condition, for the only reason: F::$:: Mv. 

Rousseau’s hatred on Mme Warens became apparent when he 
returned after two months’ stay in Montpellier to Mme Warens and 
found his place occupied by, the wigmaker Ventzenried. After few 
years when the poor woman was completely in the decline Rousseau 
sent to her from Paris a little sum of money. We should not forget 
that Rousceau lived more than {en years on Mme de Warens! 
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After Mme de Warens, Rousseau met Therëse a girl of 23 years, 
in the hotel Saint-Quentin, near Sorbonne. We will not enter into 
details about Rousseau's life with Therése. We will say this much 
that Therése played the same part as that of Mme de Warens. 
' Therése remained with Rousseau till the end of his life. But the 
most interesting fact is that he could not marry Therése. Why? 

Rousseau himself gives various reasons : 

. He wrote to Mme de Francueil: “ Que ne me suis-je-marié, me 
direz vous? Demandez-le à vos injustes lois, madame. 1l ne me 
convenait pas de contracter un engagement éternel, et jamais on ne 
me prouvera qu'aucun devoir m'y oblige ''— Why am I not married, 
you will ask. Ask it to your unjust laws, madame. An eternal 
engagement is not suitable to me, and never will any one be able to 
convince me that I am duty bound to it. Is it a plausible reason? 

To Mme Luxembourg he wrote: “Un mariage public nous eut été 
impossible à cause de la difference de religion ''——A public marriage 
had been impossible for us because of the difference of religion. But 
Rousseau was a catholic ! | 

Rousseau could not marry Therëse not because of any religious 
or legal reasons but because he chose heterosexual line of his life and 
because of his a-sociable nature, his libido could not completely free 
itself from ego's reaction in his childhood. _ 

Why Rousseau” s libido could not completely free itself? For the 
same reason: F :: Mv: :Therése: : any other woman:: society, t.e. all 
women were F to Rousseau. If such is the case then was it possible 
for Rousseau to enter into conjugal play with any woman? It seems 
it was not from Rousseau’s own confession : 

“Je revais en marchant à celle que j'allais voir, à l’acceuil 
caressant qu'elle me ferait, au baiser qui m'attendait à mon arrivée 
s. Ce seul baiser.....avant méme de le recevoir, m'embrassait le 
sang..... J'étais obligé de m'arréter, de m’asseoir’’—I dreamt while 
walking, of her whom I was going to meet, of the caressing welcome 
that is awaiting me, of the kiss that was waiting for my arrival...... 
that only kiss...... even before receiving it took possession of my blood. 
I was forced to stop, to sit down......! 

And then his meeting with Juliette in Italy: J’entrais dans la 
chambre d'une courtisane comme dans le sanctuaire de l'amour et’ de - 
la beauté......A peine eus-je connu, dans les premiérs-familiarités, le 
prix de ses charmes et de ses caresses, que de peur d'en perdre le 
fruit d'avance, je voulus me hater de le cueillir. Tout à coup, au 
lieu des flammes qui me dévoraient, je sens un froid mortel couler 
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dans mes veines, et prét a me trouver ma], je m'assieds, et je pleure 
comme un enfant ''—TI was entering in the room ofa '' Courtisane '' 
as in the sanctuary of love and of beauty......Hardly had I known, 
during the first intimacy, the price of her charms and caresses, I 
hastened myself to-collect the fruit for the fear of losing it in advance. 
Suddenly, instead of flames which was devouring me, I felt a mortal 
coldness in my veins, and I was almost ill. I sat down and I wept 
like a child "—"These are clearly symptoms of neurosis resulting out 
of a conflict which became ingrained in Rousseau’s sub-conscious 
mind. Ono the one hand the libido was anxious to find out a channel 
for free flowing. It wanted to satisfy its sexual hunger but as soon 
as Rousseau approached a woman, ego’s spell over libido became too 
strong. As a consequence there was always atension which used to 
bring a complete nervous breakdown and Rousseau’s conclusion with 
a woman became impossible. Such a man cannot have any children, 
But Rousseau had five children of whom Therése was the mother, 
born between 1746 to 1755. It was Rousseau himself who advertised 
to his friends that he had five children and that he had put them in 
'* Enfants trouvés °. This fact makes our conclusion too strong. 
We must not forget that Therése was a well-known woman, well- 
known to men and women friends of Rousseau but is it not some- 
what surprising that none of these friends.of Rousseau ever spoke of 
the pregnancy of Therése? Five times Therése became pregnant and 
it was completely overlooked! Why did Rousseau feel it a necessity 
to advertise this fact to his friends, when the fact, if it was true, 
was too apparent? Rousseau himself says that he said it “a tous ceux à 
qui j'avais déclaré nos liaisons, je le dis à Diderot, à Grimm,......à Mme 
d’ Epinay......encore à Mme de Luxembourg sans aucune nécessité et 
pouvant aisément le cacher à tout le monde ’’—to all whom I declared 
our union, I said it to Diderot, to Grimm, to Mme d’Epinay...... again 
to Mme de Luxembourg, without any necessity and I could have very 
easily hid it from all. Rousseau says that he advertised the fact 
without necessity, but we say that tt was a necessity for Rousseau to 
hide his own weakness in order to save himself from the worst kind 
of humiliation that a man may suffer from, in a society of gallant 
men and women. The terror of being caught as an impotent obsessed 
him and forced him to act abominably wherever there was any chance 
of being declared publicly. The history of the ribbon proves this 
character trait of Rousseau. He was “ liaquais’’ to Mme de 
Vercellis. When the lady died, Rousseau, in the disorder that 
followed her death, stole a little ribbon of rose color. He was caught, 
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He said that ib was the cook Marion who gave the ribbon to him and 
thus saved himself. In hisconfession he writes ‘‘Je ne craignais que 
la honte, mais je le craignais plus que la mort, plus que le crime plus 
que tout au monde......L/'invincible honte l'emporta sur tout; la honte 
seul fit mon impudence, et plus je devenais criminel, plus l’effroi d'en 
convenir me rendait intrépide. Je ne voyais que l'horreur d'être 
reccnnu, declaré publiquement...... Un trouble universel m'ótait tout 
autre sentiment '—I was afraid of humiliation, I was afraid of it 
more than death, more than a crime, more than anything in this 
world...... it is humiliation alone that made me an impudent, and the. 
moze Í became criminal, the more the fright of being caught made 
me bold. I saw only the horror of being caught and declared 
publicly, as a thief, asa liar, as a calumniator, I was stripped off of all 
my sense by a universal trouble. 

The story of five children was hatched by Rousseau himself to 
cover up his weakness. ` 


THE GENTLE ELIA 


SuJiT M. CHANDA 
Lecturer, Hooghly Mohsin College 


One summer evening Charles Lamb, a short, flat-footed man 
who stammered, was walking on Hampsted Heath in England side 
by side with a friend. Onca in the course of conversation being 
somewhat grave he condemned himself for his slavery to the habit 
of snufi-taking and deciding not to take again a single pinch, he 
threw away the snuff-box among tbe brambles at the foot of the hill, 
and went back home with a feeling of achievement. That night 
without snuff was for him a wretched night. On the following 
morning he was seen at the foot of the same hill searching among 
the bushes. -It happened the friend of the previous evening was 
at that time on the same bill looking with wonder af the man 
below. As soon as Lamb saw this friend he burst into an ingenuous, 
childlike laugh and confessed he was looking for his snuff-box. That 
was Elia; wayward childlike and confessing with a smile his vices to ` 
others. 

He hated concealment. He was tha last person to put on the 
garb of a professional author. For him the highest ideal was beyond 
any shadow of doubt self-revelation, disclosure of the godlike heights 
and the abysmal] depths of one’s own personality. He will endeavour 
as much to convince ycu of his frailties and imperfections as most 
others wil do to hide theirs. Is there anybody else in the entire 
range of English literature who speaks with so much candour and 
force of his ignorance as Elia? He opens his heart—In everything 
that relates to science I am a whole Encyclopaedia behind the rest 
of the world. I know less geography than a schoolboy of six weeks' 
standing... I do not know whereabout Africa merges into Asia; 
whether Ethiopia lie in one or other of those great divisions; nor can 
form the remotest conjecture of the position of New South Wales, 
or Van .Diemen's Land. Yet do I hold a correspondence with a very 
dear friend in the first-named of these two Terrae Incognitae. I 
have no astronomy. I do not know where to look for the Bear, or 
Charles's Wain; the place of any star; or the name of any of them at 
gghb....... Of history and chronology I possess some vague 
points, such as one cannot help picking up in the course of mis- 
cellaneous study; but I never deliberately sat down to a chronicle, 
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even of my own country..." ‘*The old and the new schoolmaster"' 
is nothing but a piece of confession, a catalogue of his defects. 

The truth is that he was a lyricist by temper. His medium of 
expression was prose but he was essentially a poet. It was not for 
him to construct a spire of meaning. Preaching was alien to his 
temper, philosophising gall and warmwood. His theme was he 
himself, his joys and sorrows, his fund of memories. It is not by a 
pageant of gorgeous words that he arrests our attention.. He captures 
us by his ring of sincerity, by his words that emerge, warm and glow- 
ing, after being stored long in the deep delved earth of his heart. 
His words. have spearheads, they penetrate to the heart. When we 
pore over the essays of Elia, we do not so much read him as hear him 
speak. A strange feeling comes upon us. It is as though we had 
suddenly walked into a room where prevails an atmosphere of 
tranquillity. Hound a table are sitting some persons, a small quiet 
group. ‘Tobacco smoke hangs in the air. At the head of the table 
sits the speaker with a melancholy face and a genial smile tinged 
with sadness. What strikes one most about his face is his large and 
hooked nose. Slowly he speaks, in a haphazard manner, now and 
then puffing at his pipe. And amazingly simple are the subjects on 
which he speaks. With a wealth of illustration, allusion and tender 
' feeling he speaks of the little things of life to which we seldom pay 
much attention. He narrates with a sly smile the tale of a greedy 
boy who crammed down his throat in a beastly fashion pieces of a 
burnt pig and his father who first with a stern face tried to stop him 
but later on discovering the taste himself sat down and did not leave 
off till the remainder of the litter had been despatched. He refers 
to the little chimney sweepers of London who appear early in the 
morning, 80 many tender boys with maternal washings not quite 
effaced from their cheeks. A shade of melancholy descends on his . 
eyes when he begins to describe the days he has passed at a Norfolk 
house gazing at the old busts of the twelve Caesars of Rome and 
roaming about in the specious old-fashioned garden amidst melancholy- 
looking Yew trees. With the recollection of those vanished days rise 
. before his mind’s eye the faces of those near and dear relatives with 
whom he was once inseparably connected; his brother who was a 
spirited youth, his extremely pious grandmother, Field, and so on 
and so forth. Thus he goes on narrating, in a desultory manner, 
tales of which some are reminiscences, some wistful longings and some 
saturnalia of fun. It is these desultory talks of Lamb that have 


come down to us as pearls of English literature bearing individual 
! 
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titles such as “Roast Pig," “Dream Children," “Praise of Chimney 
Sweepers" and “Al Fools’ Day." Is there anybody who does not 
feel elated when he hears Liamb's invitation to drink ‘‘the spark'ing 
gooseberry?”  Liamb's voice comes with an irresistible charm—'' Do 
not we know one another? What need of ceremony among friends? 
. We have all a touch of that same—you understand me—a speck of 
the motley.'" And then follows an interminable procession of the 
great fools of the world carrying caps and baubles; Empedocles, the 
great Sicilian philosopher who wenta salamander-gathering down 
. Aetna, Cleombrotus who threw himself into the Mediterranean in 
order to exchange this life for a better one, the country-gulls 
portrayed by Ben Jonson, Aguecheek of “Twelfth Night,’ Shallow 
of “Merry Wives’’ and a troop of such motley-decked individuals. 
Waat other appellation can you give them save ‘‘darlings of 
absurdity," ''minions of the Goddess?"  Lamb's playful warning 
comes—‘‘And take my work for this reader, and say a fool told it you, 
if you please, that he who hath not a dram of folly in his mixture, 
hath pounds of much worse matter in his composition." 


As we read the essays & new vision dawns on us, we feel the 
birth of some unique experience in our hearts. The scenes and the 
beings he speaks of assume such clear outlines and solid shapes that 
they do not seem to be altogether new things to us but in some 
strange manner appear to be a reproduction of things we have seen 
and heard, & recreation of ovr own experiences. His recollections 
become recollections of our own experiences, It is our innermost 
desires and longings that find expression in his lyrical intensity and 
passionate outbursts. ‘The essays with their ruminition, pathos and 
ripple of laughter raise a nostalgic yearning for our own past, for the 
golden days we have left behind and thus the charm is wrought. 
They evoke our spirits. Anc, pray, is not that the very essence oÍ 


romanticism ? 


Critics have tried to describe Iulia with some or other specific 
epithet. Some have called him “‘gentle,’’ some have characterised 
him as “a protean character” and some have adorned him with the 
phrase “a humorist." No one of these tributes does full justice to 
Elia. Elia cannot be crystallised in a single phrase. There isa 
flavour in the essays of Blia, something emotionally apprehensible 
but defying analysis. It is an inescapable fact. You cannot deny 
it just as you cannot deny the existence of the sun or the moon. It 
cannot be located at a point; it is some intangible, insubstantial gold 
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that permieates and sheds glory on his work. It lies in his fundamen- 
tal approach to life. Few have loved “this green earth’ more 
passionately and with greater desire to cling to it than Lamb. In 
spite of its many anomalies and repellant features the earth fascina- 
tes him, entrances him. Keats, hurt by the spectacie of youth 
growing pale and spectre-thin, sought refuge in a world where beauty 
was imperishable and joy inextinguishable. But Elia is supremely 
content with life as it is. He has no aspiration for wings, he is a 
poet of the earth. He would set up his tabernacle here. Love of 
earth is not a rare feeling. Many before Lamb have glorified the 
earth, But most of them have glorified the earth with some purpose, 
for the sake of something. Blake sees in earthly things a manifesta- 
tion of the Divine. Wordsworth loves the earth because every object, 
living or inanimate, in his eyes is symbolic of certain spiritual values. 
Lamb'sis an unadulterated love, his mind a cascade of pure gold. 
He loves the earth for its own sake. For him “the rurual solitudes’’ 
and ‘the swest security of streets’ are tangible, stubborn facts; parts 
of his experience. He does not spiritualize; he takes them for what 
they are; things solid, substantial and inevitably material. No 
wonder he raises his finger to stop “the great wheel of time." For 
him human beings in spite of their countless follies and foibles are 
lovable creatures, ‘‘trailing clouds of glory.’’ Their oddities and 
idiosyncrasies interest him and he stands gazing at them, without 
any venom, an observer with imposing calm. Neither teaching nor 
correction is him aim. He laughs and at the same time loves. This 
is something of which most of us are incapable. To sneer or laugh 
at one who has defects is no sign of greatness. For that is what 
we usually do. Upon those who wallow in foibles Pope fires shafts 
of flame and poison, Dryden opens a volley of abuse. But Elia? 
RE He will notice with a keen eye all the incongruities of 
a person and yet, instead of trying to expose him, look on with a 
bland, sweet smile. The defect of a character when touched by him 
is not held up to ridicule but transmuted into a thing of glory. Are 
not the characters portrayed in the essays troops of unique 
individuals ? That-James Tilia isa bundle of contradictions nobody 
will deny. His passion for works of art he disguises under the 
pretext of buying to sell again. With always some fire-new project 
in his brain James Elia is the systematic opponent of innovation. 
Enormous and many are his defects, and yet Lamb shows a foun- 
tain of love for him. “Marry, heaven, and all good manners, and 
‘the understanding that should be between kinsfolk forbid l—with all 
' 
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the sirangeness of this strangest of the Elias—I would not give him 
one jot or tittle other than hes; ....... " Who will doubt after 
hearing these words that his literature springs from the fullness of 
emotion, that it was bred in the heart and not in the head? 


Certainly Lamb deserves the n:che he occupies in the temple of ame. 
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THE VINAYAPITAKA—TIBETAN VERSION 


Da. ANUKUL CHANDRA BANERJEE, M.A., B.L., Ph.D. 


Lecturer in Pali, Calcutta University 


"The Tibetan version of the Vinaya, known as the Fidul-bs; 
belongs to the Milasarvastivida school—an off-shoot of the sarvà- 
stivada school according to some scholars—but there is not yet a 
consensus of opinion on the point. It was translated from Sanskrit 
sometime in the 9th century A.D. It’ contains 18 volumes and is 
divided into the following parts :— 


(1) Vinaya-vestu — (Hdul-gzhi) comprises 4 volumes covering 
folios—407 + 563 4-478 -- 470 —1918. | 

(2) Prütimoksa-sütra (So-sor-thar-pahi-mdo) contains 30 folios. 

(8) Vinaya-vibhanga (Ildul-ba.rnam-par-hbyed-pa) comprises 4 
volumes covering folios—409 3- 481 + 4464417 «1708. 

(4) Bhiksuni-pratimoksa-siitra (Dge-slon-mahi-so-sor-thar-pahi- 
mdo) contains 36 folios. 

(5) Bhiksuni-vinaya-vibhanga (Dge-slon-mahi-hdul-ba-rnam-par- 
hbyed-pa) covers one volume of 447 folios. 

(6) Vinayaksudraka-vastu (H.dul-ba-phran-tshegs-kyi-gzhi) com- 
prises 2 volumes extending over folios—324+708=103%, and 

(T) Vinaya-uttara-grantha (Hdaul-ba-gzhun-bla-ma) comprises 
2 volumes containing folios—458 + 478 —9831.* 

= Some are of opinion that the Vinaya (KEidul-ba)* is divided into 

4 books entitled (1) Vinaya-vastu, (2) Pratt moksa-sütra and Vinaya- 
vibhanga, (3) Vinayaksudraka-vastu and — (4) Vinaya-uttara-grantha, 
corresponding to the 4 divisions of the Pali works, viz., (1) Mahávagga, 


1 Asiatic Researches, pp. 49ff, Calalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons, ed, 
Hukuju Ui and others, pp. 1f l 

2 It is to be noted that the folio references are according to the Snarthang edition, but 
they vary in the Sde-dge edition, and are noted here :— (1) Vinaya-castu—311+317 +2934. 
302 —1993, (2)Pratimoksa-stitra—20 folios, (3) Vinaya-vibhatga—272-+287 4-987 4-269 = 1115, 
(4) Bhiksuni-prütimokga-Sütra—25 folios, (5) Bhiksuyt-vinaya-vibhaiga—803 folios, (6) 
Vinayaksudraka-vastu—310+-333 = 643 and (7) Vinaya-uttarar-vrantha—302-4-313=615-~vide 
Calalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist canons, ed. Hukuju Ui and others. pp. 11f. 

3 Asiatic Researches, vol. xx, p. 44, Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and 
Buddhist Schools by N. Dutt, p. 288, 
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(2) Suttavibhanga, (3) Culiavagga and (4) Parivàüra-pütha. The 
Prátimoksa-sütra-paddhati (So-sor-thar-pahi-mdohi-hgrel) , &n exegetical 
‘text on the Prütimoksa-süira, gives the order of divisions of the 
Mülasarvàstivàdin Vinaya as: (1) Vinaya-vibhanga, (9) , Vinaya- 
pastu, (3) Vinaya-ksudrakavastu and (4) Vinaya-ultara-grantha. The 
Mahavyutpatti' supports this classification, but it finds no corroboration 
in the Tibetan Vinaya (Hdul-la) as noticed above. | 

Alexander Csoma de Körös,’ the noted Tibetan scholar, has given ` 
us a full analysis not only of tha Hdul-ba bui of the Kanjur .(Bkah- 
hgyur) and a short ona of the Tanjur (Bstan-hgyur). In his 
French translation Leon Feer? zives also an analysis with additional 
matters based upon Csoma’s work. 

Thé Vinayavastu (Hdul-ba-gzhi) comprises four volumes and is 
the first book of the Tibetan Vinaya, corresponding to the Pali Maha- 
vagga and portions of Cullavagga. It contains the following 17 
chapters :— 


l. Pravrajyavastu (Rab-tu-hbyun-bahi-gzhi), 


2. Posadhavastu (Gso-sbvon-bahi-gzhi), 

9. Pravaranavastu (Dgag-dbyehi-gziii), 

4. Varsaivastu (Dbyar-gyi-gzhi), 

5. Carmavastu (Ko-lpags-xyi-gzhi), 

6. Bhaigajyavastu (Sman-gyi-gzhi), 

T. Civaravastu (Gos-kyi-gzhi, 

8. Kathinavastu (Sra-brkyan-gyi-gzhi), 
9. KauSàmbivastu (Kau-sambihi-gzhi), - 
10. Karmavastu (Las-kyi-gzhi), | 
1l. Pandulohitakavastu (Dmar-ser-can-gyi-gzhi), 
12, Pudgalavastu, (Gan-zag-gi-gzhi), — 
18. Parivasikavastu (Spo-bahi-gzhi), 
14. Pogadhasthapanavastu (Gso-sbyon-gzhag-pahi-gzhi), 
18. Sayandsanavastu (Gnas-pahi-gzhi), 
16. Adhikaranavastu (Risod-pahi-gzhi), 


17. Sarhghabhedakavastu (Dge-hdun-dbyen-pahi-gzhi).* 


1 Ed. Sakkaki, p. 11Q. 

2 Asiatic Researches, vol. XX. 

B Analyse du Kandjour, | 

i Hdul-ba, vol. Ka, folios 234-gb1 (Snarthang, edn.) or 1&$-28!, Sde-dge, edn. For 
most of these vastüs (chapters) in Sanskrit, vide Gilgit Manuscripts, ed. Dr, N. Datt, vol, 


III, pts, I-TII. " 
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"he second division of the Tibetan Vinaya (Hdul-ba) contains 
the Prütimokgasütra! and the Vinayavibhanga? consisting of five 
volumes. 


The Prétimoksasiitra (So-sor-thar-pahi-mdo), or the Bhikgupratt- 
mokgastitra, which forms a part of the fifth volume, i.e., vol. Ca, 
corresponds to the Pali Pátimokkhasutta. It is not an original work 
but is a translation of the Sanskrit text called the Prátimoksasütra— 
the manuscript fragments of which have recently been discovered at 
Gilgit in Kashmir. It contains 8 sections, and the offences have been 
grouped in a descending order, i.e., from the graver to the lighter, just 
as we have in the Pali Pütimokkhasutta. There are no less than 
seven commentaries on this text in Tibetan. 


The Bluksuniprütimoksasütra (Dge-slon-mahi-so-sor-thar-pahi-mdo) 
appears in vol. Ta. It was translated into Tibetan by Jinamitra 
and Nagadhvaja. It answers to the Pali Bhikkhunipütimokkhasulta 
and contains seven sections corresponding to the seven categories of 
rules.* 


The Vinayavibhanga (Hdul-bahi-rnam-par-hbyed-pa), or the 
Bhiksuvinayavibhanga, is cOntained in the volumes, Ca, Cha, Ja and 
Na. Itis an extensive commentary on the Bhiksuprütimoksa rules. 
Each rule is explained word for word and the occasion for the intro- 
duction of each rule is given. The narratives recorded here are all 
ascribed to Buddha. "They are, however, stereotyped stories of little 
or no value, and most probably invented with no connection with 
actual facts and some of them hideously obscene. Further, it contains 
some four avadanas, such as Cüdàpaksa, Svagata, Sahasodgata and 
. Rudrayana—they are identical with those in the JDivyavadàna. The 
text corresponds to the Pali Mahavibhanga of the Suttavibhanga. 

The Bhiksunivinayavibhanga (Dge-sloh-mahi-hdul-ba-rnam - par- 
hbyed-pa) 1s contained in vol. Ta. It was translated into Tibetan by 
Sarvajfiadeva, Dharmakara,. Vidyakaraprabha and Dpal-gyi-lhun-po 


1 There are two Prátimokgasütras, one for the monks known as the Bhikguprüti- 
moksasütra and the other for the náns called: the Bhikgunipratimoksasitra. 

3 There are two Vibhangas, the Bhikguvinayavibhaga and the Bhikgutieinaya- 
tibhanga, 

3 There is divergence in the number of rules, The Pali Patimokkhasutta gives the 
total number of rules as 227 as against 958 of the Tibetan version. 

4 According to Pali Bhikkhunipatimokkhasutta the teal ‘number of rules is 811 
while in the Tibetan version it is 371. 

5 A comparative analytical catalogue of the Kanjur division of the Tibetan Tripitaka 
published by the Otani Daigaku Library. ain Japan, 1980, p. 407. 
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and revised afterwards by Vidyükaraprabha and Dpal-brtsegs. It is 
a commentary on the Bhiksunipratimoksasutra just like the Vinaya- 
vibhanga better known as the Mahàavibhanga on the Bhiksupratimoksa- 
süira. tis a much shorter text and is less comprehensive than the 
Vinayavibhanga. It is also a word for word commentary, and the 
rules are explained in the same way and in the same words as in the 
Bhiksuvibhanga. In short, the Bhiksunivinayavibhanga is a mere 
reproduction of the Bhiksuvinayavibhanga. The text has a i 
correspondence with the Pali Bhikkhunivinayavibhanga. 

The third division.of the Tibetan Vinaya (Hdul-ba) contains the 
Vinayaksudrakavastu | (Hdul-ba-phran-tshegs-kyi-gzhi) which extends 
over two volumes, viz., Tha and Da. It was translated into Tibetan 
: by Vidy&karaprabha, Dharmasribhadra and the Tibetan monk Dpal- 
hbyor. It contains briefly rules regulating life and conduct of the 
bhiksus for their practical guidance, and the social conditions of the 
people of Central India. In the words of the great Hungarian scholar, 
Alexander Csoma Körös, ‘they (materials) are of little consequence, 
except a few allusions to events, persons, customs, manners, places or 
countries; It corresponds to the Khuddakavatthukkhandhaka of the 
Pali Cullavagga. 

The Vinayauitaragrantha (Iidul-ba-gzhun-bla-ma) which is the 
fourth division of the Tibetan Vinaya (Hdul-ba) consists of two 
volumes, Na and Pa. Jt was translated into Tibetan in the time of 
the famous Tibetan scholar Kluhi-rgyal- mtshan (Nàgadhvaja). It is 
an appendix to the Vinaya. It tells us nothing new, but it is only 
an abridgment of the Vinaya texts, even then it is a book of 
great value as it helps in the study of the Vinaya literature. It is 
in the form of a dialogue and contains 12 smaller treatises. It corres- 
ponds to the Parivérapatha of the Pali Vinayapitaka. 

. The Tibetan Vinaya (Hdul-ba) is a mosaic—it contains materials 
of various oe “The Vinaya of the Mülasarvastivàdins," says Prof. 
J. Przyluski,' “seems to be a sort of reservoir into which have Jowed 
all the currents of the Sarvàstivadin literature." It contains nof only 
Vinaya materials but also historical and other valuable facts for 
reconstructing the ancient history of India. For instance, the Tibetan 
Vinaya (Hdul-ba) opens with a graphic description of the conflict 
between the kings of Aùga and Magadha. It contains the Sthavira- 
gāthā corresponding to the Pali Theragáthà and as already: observed, 
a few avadanas which have their counterparts in the Divydvadana. 


1, Fables in the Vinayapitaka of the Sarvastivade school, I. H. Q., vol. 6, March 1929 
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The Mahaparinirvanasiitra which belongs to the Pali Suttapituka 
also appears here— Sūtra and Vinaya being mixed up together. 1t 
is unnecessary to multiply instances. This also finds corroboration 
in Rockhill who writes, “the Tibetan Vinaya (Hdul-ba) is not solely 
devoted to recording the rules and regulations of the Buddhist order, 
as is the Pali work of this name, but it contains jatakas, avadanas, 
vyakaranas, sutra, and udanas...... " Further in the words of 
Alexander Csoma de Kórós, the great Hungarian scholar, the Tibetan 
Vinaya records, “the manners, customs, opinions, knowledge, ignorance, 
superstition, hopes, and fears of a great part of Asia'especially of India 
in former ages." The importance of the Tibetan Vinaya can neither 
be gainsaid nor exaggerated. The study of this is, therefore, a 
necessity for a proper understanding of Indian culture and civilization. 
Avscholar desirous of knowing the history of literature and culture 
of ancient India can in no way neglect there Tibetan translations. 
These have only been partially laid under contribution—a large volume 
of wealth still lies buried in the translations which the scholars have 
not yet explored—a careful study of which will be a valuable contri- 
bution not only in the field of Buddhistic literature but also on Indian 
history and on Indian and Tibetan civilization and culture. 


| Life of Buddha, Introduction p. VT. 


Round the World 


The Future of Japan 


Mr. Dulles, the: American Republican politician, who is now acting 
as President Truman's special envoy in the Far East, has invited Japan 
to join the Western countries in: collective protection against the red 
menace. Both the American State Department and the special envoy 
must have considered all the implications of this invitation before issuing 
it in the name of the American President. It should be remembered 
that Japan is not yetafree country. tis still under allied occupation. 
There is no sign yet of a peace treaty being arrived at and Japan being 
set on its own legs. Several procedures have so far been suggested for 
initiating talks on such a peace treaty. One of them is to the effect that 
it should be entéred into with Japan by the Big Four, e.g., Great Britain, 
U.S.A., China and the U.S.S.R. Another suggestion is that all the 
powers which were engaged in war against Japan should have a substantial 
voice in the framing of the peace treaty. Itis still uncertain as to which 
procedure will be adopted. In view of this uncertainty there was a 
proposal mooted in the United States that the Government of that country 
Should not wait any longer but should sign a separate treaty immediately 
with Japan. When Dulles few to the Far East, there were many who. 
. believed that he was taking this trip particularly with this objective. 
It has, however, been denied now that the State Department at Washing- 
' ton has any such desire at the present time, But although the talk of 
` a separate American peace treaty with Japan has receded to the back- 
ground, the invitation which Dulles has issued has evidently the impli- 
cation that so far as the United States is concerned Japan will be treated 
as a free country if she chooses to cast in her lot with the democracies 
against communism. : 

The second implication of the invitetish is that the anti-war propa- 
ganda which MacArthur's headquarters had so much encouraged in the 
past among the Japanese people will have now to be rolled up and a 
fillip will have to be given instead to some kind of militarism in the 
country. It should be borne in mind in this regard that in pre-war Japan 
the spirit of the old Samurai military tradition was fully maintained 
although the army had been remodelled and reorganised on modern lines 
after the Restoration. This spirit was supposed to be responsible for the 
military class to get the upper hand in publie affairs. To this also was 
attributed the spirit of aggressive military imperialism to which Japan 
happened unfortunately to resort, After-Japan’s defeat in 1945 several 
‘steps were taken to damp and even eradicate this spirit of militarism, 
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' First, many members of the old military class were treated as war criminals. 
Secondly, the army and navy were disbanded and in Japan today there is no 
native army unless the armed police force is given that appellation. Thirdly, 
the new Constitution laid it down as a basie principle that in the future 
Japan would never resort to war as a method of solving international 
disputes. Now all these will have to be reversed. T£ the people are to 
be switched on to a new war programme it cannot be done except consi- 
derably in tune with old military traditions. Every country has its own 
genius regarding organisation and it is unlikely that Japan can be an 
effective military unit again without reviving the old militarist tradition, 
to a great extent. The Constitution to which many people have by this 
time become inured has to be drastically amended in regard to the no- 


: 1 
war clause. 


Besides, it is not enough that Japan is made free to build up a new 
army, 8 new navy and a new airiorce. Tf she is to do all these, she must 
have a well-established industrial organisation behind it. As in the field 
of governmental and military organisations so in the field of industrial 
| organisation and development also every country has its own way of doing 
things. It cannot be divorced from its own genius without detriment 
to development and growth. But industrial organisation as fostered in ` 
Japan before the War has been unhinged under the directions of the 
Occupation authorities. Possibly to some extent at least the old principles 
will have to be revived. Lastly, it should be emphasised that Japan’s 
geographical position is such as to make it imperative for the proper 
protection of its frontiers that Korea, at least South Korea, should be 
either under a friendly government or under the control of the Japanese 
authorities. The United States Government must have, it is expected, 
studied these implications minutely before issuing the eee through 


the medium of Mr. Dulles. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of the Australian Commonwealth 


In January, 1951 the Commonwealth of Australia completed the first 
fifty years of its life and history. The Commonwealth of Australia Act 
was passed by the British Parliament in 1900 and was brought into: 
operation early in 1901 and since then the Australians have worked their 
federal constitution with considerable success and made immense progress 


in all fields of activity. 


British authority was first set up in the Australian continent late in 
the eighteenth century. The territories under the British flag. were, 
however, used-at first only as a penal settlement. They in fact played 
the same part in the history of correcting crime in Britain as the Anda- 
mans. have played for a considerable period in correcting crime in Indis. 
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But territories, so good in climate and natural resources and so rich m 
other potentialities, could not but attract the attention of free and respect- 
able colonisers. Gradually a number of British Colonies grew up in 
Australia and by the middle of the last century they secured some form 
of democratic and responsible government. About that time the British 
Government further felt that these Colonies instead of remaining separate 
and isolated settlements should be brought together under one Australian 
Government, and actually for a time as an earnest of the move there was 
appointed one Govérnor-Genexal for all the Colonies and he became a symbol 
of political and administrative unity. But the plan miscarried and early 
in the sixties it was withdrawn. Thereafter for over twenty years nothing 
could be done towards uniting the Colonies either on a unitary or on a 
federal basis. 


Sir Henry Parks was a leading statesman of New South Wales and 
for a considerable period its Premier. He had emigrated to Australia very 
early in life and acted as a stone breaker on the highways of the Colony 
he had selected for settlement. But his political gifts were out of the 
ordinary and gradually earned for him the reputation of an able, far-seeing 
and sagacious statesman. His vision was not blurred by the particularism 
which was then dominant in Australian politics. He felt that if the 
Australians were to play any important part in history, they must bring 
about some form of unity and set up at least the rudiments of a common 
government. It was mostly through his efforts that the Federal Council 
Act of 1885 was ‘passed and a Federal Council consisting of the represen- 
tatives of different Australian Governments was established. It had, 
however, neither any legislative nor any fiscal nor for the matter of that 
. any real executive power. For about ten years it was in existence and 
during this period it could not do much towards bringing about a closer 
unity among Australian Colonies. But all the same its establishment 
was a landmark in the history of the movement for establishing one 
Australian Commonwealth. It at least changed the angle of vision of the 
Australian people and accustomed them to the existence of a common 
national institution. 


Another important step taken towards unity was the publication of 
the report of Major-General Edwards, He had been sent to Australia by 
Her Majesty's Government to examine the defences of that continent 
and make recommendations for strengthening them. He reported that 
without some form of central authority in Australia for purposes of 
defence, it would not be made ‘effective. This recommendation was an 
eye-opener. It provided the incentive for creating a central authority at 
least in the interests of defence. The report was brought out in 1889 
and in the following year the Melbourne Conference was held. It con- 
sisted not only of the representatives of the Governments of the Colonies 
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but also of those of the Opposition Parties in the Legislatures. It did 
considerable spade work and suggested the holding of another Conference 
at Sydney in the following year. The Sydney Conference was more 
representative in this that the delegates were elected by the legislatures 
and were not simply Government nominees. Ideas were now pooled and 
certain conclusions arrived at. But the enthusiasm for political unity 
was now rather at a low ebb in the country. Sir Henry Parks had. retired 
from politics as a result of an accident and Sir Edmund Barton who later 
piloted the movement of unity was not yet in the forefront. So for about 
four years nothing practically was done. Only Conferences of Premiers 
were called from time to time and common problems discussed and 
settled there. But the movement which had been set on foot by Sir 
Henry Parks was not destined to die out. It gota fresh momentum in 
1897 when a meeting of representatives was held at Adelaide. Thereafter 
the progress was satisfactory. A bill was framed and it was carried to 
London by Australian representatives and amended here and there if was 
introduced in and passed by the Parliament Westminster. 


The Colonies in Australia were thus united after long and protracted 
efforts spread over fifty years. It should be remembered in this connection 
that circumstances in Australia were more favourable to a Union than in 
Canada. In the latter country the racial and religious differences between 
the French-speaking and the English-speaking Canadians appeared for 
atime as a serious impediment to their coming closer. In Australia, 
however, people in all Colonies were predominantly of the same race, 
spoke the same language and were affiliated to the same Church. But 
paradoxically it was the existence of differences in Canada which provided 
the incentive to the establishment of the Dominion. But their absence 
in Australia created an atmosphere of inertia. There seemed to be no 
compelling reason for the Colonies to sacrifice their local authority in order 
shat they might become members of a wider Commonwealth. 


The Constitution embodied in the Commonwealth of Australia Act 
provided for a federal form of government. The distribution of powers 
between the Centre and the units was in principle more akin to the system 
in the U.S.A. than to the principle observed in Canada. The status of 
the component units, e.g., the States was also intended to be better and 
higher than the status assigned to the Provinces in Canada by the British 
North America Act, 1867. The six States which compose the Common- 
wealth has today about seven million people. In Canada the population 
is now eleven million. In this regard Canada’s advantage is that the 
French-Canadians are a prolific race and multiply fast. Australia is 
without this advantage. At the same time the Australian Government is 
tied to the principle of white Australia. It would shut out all Asian 


people and maintain the whole island-continent as the whiteman's preserve. 
* 
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Lest the small population occupying so vast a land becomes an effective 
argument to Asian colonisation, the. Australian Government is moving 
heaven and earth to attract whitemen from all over the globe. This 
racial exelusivism is the chief blot on the otherwise glorious half century 
through which the Commonwealth has now lived. 


Raja Chhattarsal 


The president, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, recently unveiled the statue of 
Raja Chhattarsal at Panna. In this connection he gave tribute to the 
memory of this great historical figure of the 17th and 18th centuries as 
also to the Bundelas of whom he was the leader for more than half a 
century. All evidences at our disposal tell us that these Bundelas had 
originally come to their mediaeval habitat from somewhere near Banaras 
in Uttar Pradesh. They must have migrated through the district of 
Mirzapur. Their history before the 16th century is more or less shrouded 
in mystery. But by 1581 we find a Bundela kingdom well-established 
with its headquarters at Urchha on the Betwa. The Raja of this kingdom 
with whom we become first familar was Bir Singh who at the instance 
of prince Salim murdered Abul Fazal, the great statesman of Akbar's 
reign. This dastardly ach on the part of Bir Singh made him a close 
friend and confidant of Emperor Jehangir and during his reign he had 
practically everything in his own way. He died in 1627 and his death was 
followed by that of the Emperor who was so much his benefactor, 


In the next reign the family of Bir Singh Bundela was confronted 
with many freaks of fortune and ultimately the kingdom not only lost: 
prestige but autonomy as well. But meanwhile the Bundelas had mulți- 
plied fast and younger branches had established small principalities of 
their own. When the main branch of the Bundela family came to 
grief, a scion of a minor branch of the family came into prominence in 
the person of Champat Rai. He had set up his headquarters at Mahoba. 
His fortune was at first very low but he took to the profession of a free 
booter and succeeded in carving out a principality for himseif. Fortune, 
of course, did not smile upon him uniformly, and ultimately he died a 
violent death. His son, the future Raja Chhattarsal, whose statue has 
been unveiled after more than 200 years of his death was only 12 years 
old at the time of the death of his father. His was, however, a long and 
fruitful life. Born in 1650 he died at the ripe age of 82 in 1731. At first 
he did. not know exactly his mission and accompanied the army of Raja 
Jai Singh into the south when that Rajput Prince went over there on 
an expedition against Sivaji. His motive was to persuade Raja Jai Singh 
to give him a suitable appointment in the Moghul Army. He was, 
however, by nature a rebel and did not find himself at home for long under 
Moghul discipline. He in fact wanted, to emulate the part of Sivaji and 
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make the Bundela territory again independent of Moghul authority. As 
a result of many exploits he succeeded at last to a very considerable 
extent in this business of kingdom-making. Circumstances were not very 
unpropitious then. The Moghul Empire was no longer what it had been 
before. Itis true that pitted against his ambition of making Bundela 
territory a Sovereign State by itself was Muhommad Khan Rangash, the 
Viceroy of the Moghul Emperor at Allahabad, He was an enemy to be 
reckoned with. The founder of the house of Farakkabad Nawabs was a 
man of greuí resources. Bub ultimately because of the help and co- 
operation of Baji Rao, Chhattarsal succeeded in defeating the objective of 
the Muslim Viceroy. For the help which came from the Maratha side, 
Chhattarsal had, of course, to make territorial concessions to the Peshawa ' 
and actually one-third of the Bundela territory had to be handed over to 
Baji Rao. But all the same the fact stands out that at the time of his 
death he left to his successor practically an independent principality. 


Piepiems and 2(ofices of Books 


Russian Imperialism: How to Stop It? By R. Swarup. Published 


by Prachi Prakashan. 88, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta. pp. 56, Price | 
Rs..2. 


Beyond Communism by Philop Spratt and M. N. Roy. Published 
by Renaissance Publishers, Calcutta, pp. 164. Price Rs. 4 

The ideological movement of Communism began a hundred years ago 
from the time of Marx and Engels. Even in its first half century, it 
captured the imagination of the workers, and the intelligentsia in Europe 
and became a social force to be reckoned with. Asia was then reeling under 
the iron heel of colonialism. With the success of the Russian Revolution 
immediately following the First World War, the Asiatic people heard of 
Communism as a ‘Heaven on Earth,’ brought about by mortal ‘angels,’ 
‘From each according to his capacity, to each according to his need” 
resounded like the voice ot God to famished exploited and suppressed 
humanity, One can imayine the emotional appeal of such a picture of 
Communism. This emotional appeal has persisted in thousands of ways 
ever since in the minds of the people of Asia because of its contrast to 
their immediate life and environment. For over thirty years now; 
the intellegentsia have read Communist literature avidly and have grown 
up in that intellectual tradition, ‘Their mental make-up and their pattern 
of thought have been considerably influneced by Communist ideology. 

It is against this intellectual and emotional background that a study 
of Russia as a place of practical experiment in and experience of 
Communism has to be made. Naturally, such a study if detached, would 
. be regarded with suspicion and disfavour. Nevertheless, Communism 
is no longer a Utopia today. It has been experimented with and 
experienced for a considerable length of time by a fairly large bulk of 
humanity. Itis high time that those who welcomed this Utopia should 
assess the facts of actual experience before they continue to adhere to it. 
There are now available several reactions to the Russian experiment. 
Mr. Prasad presents those reactions which are strongly unfavourable, 
quoting mostly from those who at one time had been wedded to 
communism. In Asia if is very necessary that those unfavourable 
reactions should be closely studied for having grown in the midst of 
admiration of Russia and Communism, it is possible that we might lose 
balance and a sense of independent judgment. From this point of view 
Mr. Prasad’s book is strongly recommended, specially because, it is 
written by an Asiatic and endorsed by Sri Aurobindo who cannot easily 
be described as an Anglo-American agent. 
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Ore thing has been strongly brought out.in Mr. Prasad's book that 
Russia is imperialist. Russian Imperialism includes (a) physical incor- 
poration of defeated people, (b) Imposing itself as a ruling class over an 
alien paople, (c) Incorporation of the wealth of the defeated people and 
(d) exploitation in trade. In discussing how to stop it, Mr. Prasad rightly 
stresses the need of understanding it. Communism is an ideology and 
one cannot resist it effectively merely by armies. It can be resisted only 
after understanding it as such and pointing out its weakness and inade- 
quacy. But without minimising this aspect, there is the other aspect 
of resisting ‘Russian Imperialism’ which is an organised force. Political | 
and military defence against it seems therefore also equally called for. 


Communism spread rapidly over a large part of the world as an 
ideolozical force because it offered hope and ultimate salvation to a large 
- sector of humanity which found none’ in their immediate present or future. . 
In a way, it developed and spread as a modern religion providing immediate 
emotional consolation and harnessing one’s spiritual energies for the 
attainment of an ideal. Unless a new ideology evolves which not only 
solves the political and economic problems of the day but also provides 
a stil better emotional consolation and spiritual guidance, Communism 
will remain as a force and will continue to spread in men’s minds. 


. ‘Beyond Communism’ is ‘a serious attempt at this constructive 
endeavour by two capable thinkers who have been disillusioned about. 
Communism. They rightly start with an attack on the philosophy of 
Marxism, for Communist practice results from this philosophy. The 
22 theses offered as an alternative constitute an excellent basis of discus- 
sion with a constructive bias. The authors seem to have given up class 
war, dialectics, economic determinism, revolution by insurrections 
dictatorship, and even socialism. Since 1946, that is since the lectures 
were delivered, the school they represent is known to have further given 
up the idea of planning by the State and of the need of political party. ' 
Thus, it appears, they go in a direction which is not ‘beyond communism’ 
.but in a totally new direction. This bold adventure in ideas is extremely 
welcome today. For those who are spiritually and intellectually dissatisfied 
with either Communism or its predecessors, this new school of thought 
is invigorating. 

The new perspective opened by Mr. Roy and his colleagues is not 
yet clear, They themselves are still working on it. But there is no 
shadow of doubt after the study of this book that a new road is necessary. 
Mr. Spratt has, incidentally, a highly interesting criticism of the Gandhian 
approarh which lately has been claiming to salvage the world. 


However, it may be pointed out that a new philosophy arising out 
of an intellectual criticism of communism and liberalism may emerge to 
satisfy the intellectuals, but what is needed further is a new way of life 
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for the modern individual, family and community, if present spiritually- 
starved humanity has to give up clinging to antiquated religious modes 
of behaviour and thought including those taught by the neo-religion of 
communism: : | 


K. K. SINHA 


A Seychelles Diary by Pat Sharpe. Published by Messrs. Thacker 
& Co., Ltd., Bombay pp. 63. Price Rs. 8-4. l 


This remarkably good book, printed on good paper with quite a number 
of original head and tail pieces, gives in twenty-four short chapters an 
account of a month's holiday spent in the Seychelles, a group of islands 
in the Indian Ocean not too far from Bombay. None of the events 
narrated is unusual or uncommon anf yet they are described so charmingly 
that the reader finds each and every one of them more than interesting. 
Beauty spots, we are sure, would attract a much larger number of visitors 
if only we had more guide books of this type. 


H. C. MOOKERJEE, 


$ 
Swadhinata. Written in Bengali by Jogesh Chandra Bagal. Pub- 


lished oy Bharati Publishers, 209, Cornwallis Streeb, Calcutta. 
Bs. 4-8. 


Price 

The author is well known in the Bengali literary world and his 
connection with the advancement of Bengali literature has been recognised 
by the Sahitya Parishad. 


The book presents cuttings from Amrita Bazar Patrika for the years 
1868 and 1869. It is to be remembered that at that time it was published 
from a village of the same name in Jessore and that its language was 
Bengali. It not only gives interesting accounts of those old times but 
presents in a lucid manner the history of our independence movement 
which really begins from the Sepoy Mutiny.. Considered as such its 
value is unique. We recommend this book to all who are interested in 
the freedom struggle of our country. 


H. C. MooxkERjEE 


The Mahatma And The World by Krishnalal Sridharani, published 
by Thacker and Co., Bombay, price Rs. 8 is another loving tribute to 
India’s greatest political leader. Mr. Sridharani traces an outline of 
Gandhi’s contribution to politics from his impressions of student life 
in England, through his African sojourn and many imprisonments in 
India, up to World War II. Gandhi’s views on education, industrializa- 
tion, art, religion, and even birth-control are also set forth and the 
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narrative ends with artistic finish in the parable of the Seven Sinners. 
The style is clear and lucid and the book makes delightful reading. 


Taat the author is a gifted journalist is evident from his presentation 
of facts. Little touches of humour peep out everywhere. For example, 
in tke middle of an important political conference at Sevagram, one of 
the inmates, Professor Bhansali, ‘‘rushed in agitated . . .'" All business is 
abardoned. “I remember to have lied once, five years ago” says the 
Professor to the Mahatma. “I must go through some fiery penance in 
atonement, Will you please give me permission to hang myself down 
our wall, head over heels for five hours ?"' 

While paying homage to Gandhiji’s greatness, the writer shows balance . 
in admitting that he is not God and in testifying to the British sense of 
fair-p'ay. Justice Broomsfield as he sentenced Gandhi in that world 
famous trial of March 18th, 1922 added ''with typical British charm and 
probisy. IÍ the course of events in India should make it possible for the 
Government to reduce the period and release you, no one will be better 
pleasad than I.” 


The book will be enjoyed at home and abroad. 
| Y. MATHIAS 


Ourselves 


CONVOCATION For 1949 


The University Convocation for the conferment of degrees to 
which candidates were to be admitted in 1949 was held in the Senate 
Hallon the 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th January last. During the 
first three days the Vice-Chancellor with suitable exhortations to the 
candidates handed over to them their Diplomas for their-success in the 
first degree examinations as B.A., B.Sc, B.Com. M.B.B.§. and B.E. 
On the 12th the Convocation was opened and presided over by His 
Excellency the Chancellor who delivered a suitable address in this 
capacity. The Vice-Chancellor gave a full account of the activities 
of the University during the period which had elapsed since the 
previous Convocation and referred to the part which the University 
graduates were to play not only for the glory of their Alma Mater 
but for the stability and well-being of their country. His Excellency 
Mr Aney, Governor of Bihar, had been invited to deliver the Convoca- 
tion address. The presence of this old veteran of India’s fight for 
freedom added dignity to the function which was well attended by 
candidates for degrees and medals, by fellows and teachers of the 
University, by teachers of the affiliated colleges and by distinguished 
guests who had been specially invited to be present on the occasion. 
Mr Aney’s speech which will be printed in this journal along with 
the addresses of the Vice-Chancellor and the Chancellor was a timely 
warning against our boys and girls cutting adrift from the moorings 
of old traditions in the country. On this last day of the Convocation 
only post-graduate degrees including D.Phil and D.Litt dgrees were 
conferred upon successful candidates. 


SANTINIKETAN TO BECOME A UNIVERSITY E 


We welcome the proposal that the Visvabharati at Santiniketan 
should be given a University charter in the near future and formed 
into a University by itself particularly for the promotion of softer 
arts like.literature, philosophy and music. Originally a school of a 
special type, its founder, the late Rabindranath, Tagore, developed 
it into what he called the Visvabharati in 1921 in order that it might 
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flourish as an independent culture centre where scholars from different 
parts of the world might meet and inculcate in. the students the 
traditions and cultures of ancient and modern times. As the institu- 
tion had not financial resources sufficient for developing on proper 
lines the requisite faculties and as on that account it could not be 
treated as a fullfledged University by itself, its general department 
became affiliated to the Caleutta University and candidates appearing 
from the Visvabharati in different examinations were admitted to the 
degrees of this University. Since the death of the Poet attempts 
have been made from time to time for securing a University status 
for the institution which occupied his mind during the last phase 
of his great career. It is understood that the Government of India 
has now agreed to bring in a bill in the Parliament for the conferment 
of a University charter upon the Visvabharati. We repeat that we 
welcome this move which will certainly result in further accelerating 
the development of Indian culture. 


* * * * 


HINGINEERING EDUCATION UNDER A SEPARATE AUTHORITY ? 


t 


On some previous occasions we had opportunity of referring to 
this subject which has now become so controversial. When the 
engineering establishment at Roorkie was formed into a University 
by itself, we had occasion to comment that while this development 
was in keeping with the traditions of such American institutions as 
the famous Massachusetts Institute of Technology, it was in variance 
with the ideal of a University which has been before us for centuries. 
Recently the University Commission presided over by Professor 
Radhakrisnan also emphasised that engineering faculty should work 
side by side with the other faculties within the bosom of one University. 
Isolated from other facutlies it was unlikely to develop on proper 
lines. Mr Naliniranjan Sarker, West Bengal’s Finance Minister, 
had, however, something different to say while presiding over the 
meeting of the Council of Technical Education in Caloutta. His 
thesis was that in the past engineering education gould be properly 
controlled by an all purposes University only because the number of 
faculties was small and the scope of engineering education was 
limited. At the present time, however, the number of faculties had 
increased considerably and it was not feasible fora general university. 
to pay due attention to engineering studies. Secondly, the scope 
of engineering education had now been considerably enlarged. Various 
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branches required special emphasis and if justice was to be done to 
them, all their studies should be grouped together under an engineering 
university or some such authority. Other distinguished education- 
ists do not seem to see eye to eye with Mr. Sarker in this regard. 
. Dr. Symaprasad Mookerjee in his address at the Old Students’. Reunion 
at the Sibpore Engineéring College pointed out that divorced from 
. other branches of study and research, engineering education might 
not be as fruitful as otherwise it was likely to be. Those trained 
in engineering subjects under the control and supervision of an 
authority which had nothing to do with the imparting of education 
in. basic arts and sciences might develop a limited outlook and a 
narrow vision. This might not ultimately augur well for the develop- 
ment of the country. Professor C. V. Raman who delivered recently 
the Convocation address at Jadavpur was also of the same point of 
view. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 


The Calcutta Medical College observed its 116th Foundation Day 
on the 28th of the last month. Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee presided 
over the function held in this connection. The college was set up 
in 1835 with only fifty students on its roll. From this humble 
beginning it has grown to its present size. At the time the college . 
was first established, the country was sunk in medievalism and all 
that it implied. To dissect a dead body, which was an essential of 
training in surgery, was regarded asa sacrilege. It was no wonder 
on this account that when a student, Madhusudhan Gupta, volun- 
teered to brave social ostracism and drove the surgeon’s knife into a 
dead human body, booming of guns on the ramparts of Fort William 
declared the event to the amazed citizens of Calcutta. Today, after 
one hundred and sixteen years, all this may appear: strange to the 
descendants of those men in this city of millions. But a century 
ago it was really an epoch-making event for a` man of high caste to 
touch the dead body of an unknown man. | 

Since those days cf the humble beginning of western medical 
education in this country, it has taken rapid strides and the prac- 
titioners of western medicine are spread over the whole: country. It 
is true that their number is not yet adequate to cover every hamlet. 
But there is no gainsaying the fact that even in the villages, not to 
speak of the towns, old indigenous system of curing patients has given 
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place to the western system. Doubt has naturally arisen in the 
mind of many as to whether this exclusion from ihe pride of place 
of the old system as developed by such great names as Charaka was 
all for the good of our people. Dr. Mookerjee in his address dwelt 
on this question and expressed strongly the view that all that was 
best in the Indian system might possibly be gradually assimilated 
to the system of modern treatment. He pointed out that it was 
true that for several centuries past the Kaviraji system had remained 
Static but if the same emphasis was put on its development-as was 
duly put on the inculcation of western principles of medicine it was 
certain that good results would follow. On this account it was his 
conviction that the authorities of Medical Colleges in India should 
make arrangements for the teaching of the Indian system side by 
side with the teaching of modern medical science. 


Dr. Mookerjee also emphasised the need of steady and persistent 
work by medical graduates of Indian Universities in the field of 
research. During the last hundred years and more since the founda- 
tion of the Calcutta Medical College in 1835 great Indian physicians 
and surgeons have come into prominence in the country. "Their 
professional skill has been on a par with such skill of the best prac- 
titioners in Western countries, But in widening knowledge, in 
finding out new medicines, in searching out new system of treatment, 
contributions of our graduates have been far too small. This gap 
has now to be filled. Better arrangements for research have now to 
be made and trained men have to be harnessed to it in greater number. 


* * 3 


TAGORE Law LECTURES - 


. Professor Elemer Balogh delivered in the Darbhanga Hall Tagore 
Law Lectures for 1944 on “The Adaptation of Law to Economic 
Conditions." On the first day the Vice-Chancellor presided and 
introduced the Professor to the audience. 


* * 3 * 


Dr. NORMAN COUSINS AT THE UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Norman Cousins, the well known American journalist, spoke 
on Democracy in the Darbhnaga Hall on the 29th January last. 


* * * * 
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SARAT CHANDRA LECTURES 


Mr. Mohitlal Majumdar delivered a course of five lectures on the 
Novels of Bankim Chandra as the Saratchandra Chatterjee Memorial 
Lecturer for 1949 ìn the Darbhanga Hall early in January last. The 
Vice-Chancellor presided. The lectures were well attended and 
attracted attention of scholars and members of the lay public. 


` 





| . Official Notifications, University of Calcutta 
Orders by. the. Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate of the 
University of ‘Calcutta 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
S Notification No. R. 4. 


x + 


It is hereby notified for general information that under Sub-section (1) of Section 25 of 


the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904), the Government of West Bengal have been 
pleased to sanction the Regulations relating to the Certificate in Languages and the Diploma 
in Languages and the insertion of two new Chapters XL-G and XL-H after Chapter XL-F 


af the Regulations. 


Tbese Regulaticns will be given effect to from the Examinations of 1962. The 
Regulation referred to run as follows :— 


CHAPTER XL-G 
[d CERTIFICATE IN LANGUAGES, 


I (1) An examination for the Certificate in Languages shall be held annuelly in Calcutta 
and in such other places as shall from time to time be appointed by the Syndicate, the 


approximate date to be notified in the Calendar. 


(2) Any Graduate in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Engineering may be admitted 
to this examination provided that after graduation he has completed a regular course of 
study in the subjects for the examination for one academical year in the University or in 


.any Institution recognised by the University for the purpose. 


(3) Every candidate sent up for the examination shall produce a certificate (a) of good 
conduct, (b) of diligent study. (c) of having satisfactorily passed the periodical examinations 
of the Institution and other tests, and (d) of probability of passing the examination, Every 
candidste shall send in his application with a certificate in the prescribed form to the 


Registrar at least six weeks before the date fixed for the commencement of the examination. 


(4) A fee of Rs. 40 shall be forwarded by each candidate with his application. A 
candidate who fails to pass or to present himself for the examination shall not be entitled 
to claim 8 refund of the fee. A candidate who fails to pass or appear at the examination 
may be admitted to one or more subsequent examinations on payment of a like fee of Ra. 


40 on each occasion. 


If a student, after completion of the regular course of study for the examination does 
not register himself as a candidate for or does not present himself at or fails to pass the 
examination immediately succeeding such completion he may appear at any of the two 
following examinations on payment of the prescribed fee only. No such candidate will be 
allowed to appear at any subsequent examination unless he prosecutes & fresh course of 


study as required under Section 2 above. 
(b) Every candidate shall be examined in one of the following languages :— 


(1) French (2) Spanish (3) Portuguese (4) Italian (6) German (6) Russian (7) 
Persian (8) Pashtoo (9) Arabic (Modern with special reference to Iraqui and 
Syrian Dialects) (10) Tibetan (Modern) (11) Burmese (12) Chinese (Standard 
National Speech-kuo-yu) (18) Japanese (14) Indonesian (Melay) (15) Any one- 
of the following Modern Indian Languages {open only to those whose mother 


tongue is not any of the Indian Languages) :— 


(i) Bengali, ($) Hindi and (8) Urdu. 


The above list may be modified by the Syndicate on the recommendation of the Execu- 


tive Committee of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts from time to time. 


(6) The examination shall be written and oral. Candidates will be required to pass 


both in the written and oral examinations. 
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(7) The course of study shall be as follows :— 


I. Written examination t— 


Two papers of 100 marks each des m sis us | is 200 marke 
(a) Paper I pes ies iH - m ix ae DOO” co 
(i) Translation into English from prescribed as well as unseen texts ... .860 ay 
(i) Translation from English... de. o ud P ss 60 
(b) Paper IT will consist of the fcllowing :— in M. E 100 marks 


(i) Questions on grammar {a study of the characters in the case of 
Chinese and Japanese) | 60 


(ii) Composition-letter writing, paraphrase, summary, easy &c zs 
(iii) Phonetics TE - ont Ves T€ $e: } 40 
(o) General History and Culture of people "m € 


IT. Oral Examination :— 
One paper. š: wee i hs T i . 100 marks, 


{1} Dictation in the language in its original script. 
iit) Reading aloud from newspapers 
Gi Describing a picture in the language 

(iv) Translation at sight from English. 

fv) Translation at sight into English 

(vi) Simple Conversation. E 


The Syndicate shall have power to add to or modify the list on the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts and the Board 
of Higher Studies in Modern Languages which will be organised within fife years after the 
regular institution of the course. 


Books shall be prescribed or recommended by the Executive Committee concerned on 
ihe recommendation by .the Executive Committee concerned on the recommendation of the 
relevant Committee‘or Board of Higher Studies. 


(8) In order to pass the examination in the third class a candidate, must obtain ab 
least 45 per cent. of total marks in both written and oral examinations. Candidates obtain- 
ing 60 per cent, of the total marks in the aggregate shall be placed in the Second Class and 
those obtaining 75 percent. of the total marks in the aggregate shall be placed in the First 
Class and the rest wil! be placed in the Third Class. . 


(8) As soon as possibly after the examination, the Post-Graduate Executive Committee 
in Arts shall publish a list of the candidates who have passed, arranged. in classes indicated- 
above, each in order of merit. Each succesful candidate shall be given.a certificate in the 
form prescribed in Appendix A. 


d . CHAPTER XL-H 
DiPLOMA IN LANGUAGES 


(1) An examination for the Diploma in Languages shall be held annually in Caleutta 
‘and in such other places as shall from time to time be appointed by the Syndicate, the 
approximate date to be notified in the Calendar. . ; E 


(2) Any Graduate in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Engineering may be Admitted 
to this examination provided he has after passing tha Certificate Examination in languages 
completed a regular course of study in the subjects for the examination for one academical 
year in the University or iu any Institution recognised by the University for the purpose, 


(8) Every candidate sent up for the examination shall produce a certificate (a) of good 
conduci (b) of diligent study (c) of having satisfactorily passad the periodical examination 
of the Institute snd other tests and (d) of probability of passing the examination. Every 
candidate shall send in his application with a certificate prescribed form to the Registrar 
at least six weeks before the date fixed for the commencement of the examination. 

(4) A fee of Rs. 60 shall be forwarded by each candidate with his application, A 
candidate who fails to pass or to present himself for the examination shall not ba entitled 
to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate who faila to pass or to appear at the examination 
may be admitted to one or more subsequent examinations on payment of a like fee of Hs, 
60 on each occasion. : . 

+ 


í 
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If a student after completion of the regular course of study for the examination does 
not register himself as a candidate for or does not present himself at or fails to pass the 
examination immediately succeeding such completion, he may appear at any of the two 
following examinations on payment of the prescribed fee only. No such candidate will be 
allowed to appear at any subsequent examination unless he prosecutes a fresh course 
of study as required under Section 2 above. 


(b) Every candidate shall be examined in one of the following languages :— 
(1) French (2) Spanish (8) Portugese (4) Italian (6) German (6) Russian (7) Persian 


. (8) Pashtoo (9) Arabic (Modern with special reference to Iragi and Syrian Dialects.) 


(10) Tibetan (Modern) (11) Burmese (12) Cninese (Standard National Speech—kuoyu.) 
(18) Japanese (14) Indonesian (Malay) (15) Any one of the following Modern Indian 
Languages (open only to those whose mother tongue is not any of the Indian Langu iges : 
(1) Bengali (2) Hindi and (8) Urdu). 

The above list may be modified by the Syndicate on’ the recommedation of the 
Executive Committee of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, from time to time. 


(6) The examination shall be written and Oral. Candidates will be required to pass 
both in the written and in the Oral examinations. i 


(7) The course of study shall be as follows :— 


I. Written 8 papers of 100 marka each i $55 vus EM 300 marks 
(a) PaperI s see are set oF iss s 100 ,, 
(ü Questions on the prescribed text books i bis a 70 — 
(it) Questions on Grammar (Study of Characters will be considered as 
part of Grammar in the case of Chinese and Japanese! ... ees 30 
(b) Paper II will include eee si us e" 100 marks 
(ü Translation from unseen in the language into English . 
(8) Translation from English t 
(iii) Free Composition (Essay eto.) 
(c) Paper II — ... s o Ag T s T 100 ,, 
(b History of Civilisation of the people concerned ess ae 70 


(ii) Phonetics (including Chinese and Japanese, a‘study of 
the histéry of the script.) ijs A iss um 30 


II. Oral Examination will include among other tests, the following + 200 marks, 


(:) Dictation in the original script. 

(8) Dictation in Phonetic script. 
(ii) Reading and explanation of an unseen passage. 

(ic) Translation at sight from English. 

(7) Translation at sight from the language, | 
(vi) General Conversation (books to be recommended for this part of the oral test). | 
The Syndicate shall have power to add to or modify the list on recommendation of the 

Executive Committee of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts and the Board 


of Higher Studies in Modern Languages which will be organised within a period of five 
years after the regular institution of the course. 


Books shall be prescribed or recommended by the Executive Cammittee concerned on 
the recommendation of the relevant committee or Boards of higher Studies, 


(8) In order to pass the examinations in the third class s candidate must obtain at 
least 45 per cent. of the total marks in both written and oral examinations. Candidates 
obtaining 60 percent. of the total marks in the aggregate shall be placed on the second class 
and those obtaining 75 per cent. on the total marks in the aggregate in the First Class and ,- 
the rest will be placed in the third class. 


(9) As soon as possible after the examination the Executive Committee concerned 
shall publish a list of successful: candidates arranged in classes as indicated above each 
in order of merit, Each successful candidate shall be given a Diploma in the form prescribed 
in Appendix ‘A’. 


Senate House, ! S. C. Ghosh, 


The 16th December, 1950, Registrar (Offq.) 
$ 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/8620/ Aff. 


It is notified for general information that under Section 91, of the Indian Universities 
Act (Act VIII of 1904). the Governor is pleased to order that, with effect from the com: 
mencement of the session 1950-51, the Presidency College, Calcutta, shall be affiliated 
to the Calcutta University in Geography to the B.A. and B.Sc. Pass and Honours 
Standards, with permission to present candidates for the examinations in the 
subject from 1952 and not earlier. 


£ 
SENATE HoUsE, . S. C. GHOSE 
The 2nd January, 1951. Registrer (Offg.) 


Notification No. C/3692/Affl, 


It is notified for general information that the Governor is pleased to order that, with 
effect from the commencement of the Session 1950-51, tke St. Xaviers College, Calcutta, 
shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Malayalam to the B.Com. Standard with 
pen to present candidates for the examination in the subject from 1952 and not 
earlier. 


8. C. GHOSH, 
Registrar (Offg-) 


Notice 


The attention of the undersigned has been drawn to a misprint in respect of the name 
of a successful candidate for the B.A. Examination, 1949, published in the Calcutta Gazette, 
Part I B, March 16, 1950. 


' On page 94 of the said Gazette, 


“ 
ie eee jy, Tapankumer, Presidency College 
Should read as 
"Beniyopadhyay, Tapaskumor, Presidency College 
i D. P. Dorr, 
Addl. Controller of Examinations (Offg.). 


AGRA UNIVERSITY 


Copy of Executive Council Resolution No. 118 of Oct. 31, 1950. 


* 118. The Registrar reported the receipt of letter No. XXXVIIC (1) 6743 dated August 
31, 1950, from the Principal, Agra College, Agra, informirg that he had expelled Ramesh- 
chandra Sharma, a student of IlIrd year Arts of his college w.e.f. August 31, 1950 
as the candidate was found guilty of attempting to obtain a false Transfer Certificate by 
offering a bribe to one of the college clerks. 


Reselved—That the action taken by the Principal, Agra College, be confirmed. 


The following candidate who took recourse to unfair means at the Law Part I 
examination held in September, 1950 is penalised as noted against his name. 


Roll Ne. Name Institution Penalties imposed 
120 Sri Amalkrishna Ray, M- 8. Law College, Result for Sept.. 1950 
S/o Sri Binay K. Ray, Cuttack. exam. is cancelled and 
Sahebzadabazar, he is debarred from 
Cuttack-2, appearing at any of the 


examinations prior to 
the Law Part I Ist 
Exam. of 1952, 
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CALCUTTA REVIEW 


MARCH, 1951 


THE METHOD OF PHILOSOPHY 


Dr. J. V. BHATTACHARYYA 
Lecturer, Calcutta University 


The problem of method is the pivot of philosophical speculation. 
In discussing it we take our stand upon the empirical method since it 
satisfies the demand of philosophical speculation to a great extent from 
the commousense point of view. We stand.close to our experience and 
believe in the evidence given by our experience. We should also at 
the same time proceed very cautiously in the act of our belief. We 
shall examine the evidence of our experience thorough! y before 
accepting it as true. When we shail examine it we shall keep 
ourselves in close touch with experience but shall not allow free 
speculation to invalidate the evidence of our experience. A man 
relying upon his common sense has his limitations. His system is 
earth-bound. He cannot give free scope to his pure imagination to 
construct a system withous paying proper attention to the empirical 
data of knowledge. In our procedure we shall not behave like the 
scientists who do not take into consideration the implications of the 
empirical data. We should be attentive to facts but try at the same 
time to make out the true significance of the implications of these facts 
like a philosopher. We should be possessed of the sight of a scientist 
but of the mind of a philosopher. | 


If our empirical knowledge has only relative truth as the. 
Madhyamikas suppose, if the objects of empiri-al knowledge have no 
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intrinsic character of their own and if it is proved that our experience 
does not point to real objects then all our arguments based upon 
experience will be in vain since they will be discredited from another 
point of view in no time. Therefore the validity of this method should 
be examined critically. The Madhyamikas indulge in negative criti- 
cisms. They examine every so-called fact of experiehce and point out 
that it involves self-contradiction. All current philosophical concepts 
are self-discrepant and are therefore unreal. Even cognition itself is 
not immune from self-contradiction. Thus every item of this universe 
is enveloped by the dark cloud of self-contradiction into which the weak 
light of experience cannot penetrate. Without entering into the 
details of the Madhyamika criticism it can be safely asserted that they 
admit the efficacy of the empirical method and that on the strength of 
its validity they disprove the reality of all objects. If the truth of the 
negative criticims based upon experience is not provisionally accepted 
then the criticism itself loses all its force and cannot produce the 
desired effect. The truth of the negating argument at least should be 
accepted. They may contend that they accept its truth provisionally 
but not ultimately. ‘Such a contention is not tenable. If the truth 
of 2 perticular inference is contradicted by another particular inference 
then the validity of the system of inference as a whole is not 
questioned thereby but rather pre-supposed. The criticism of the 
Madhyamikas is self-refuting since refutation itself pre-supposes a 
true criterion by which a piece of knowledge should be judged. If 
they fail to postulate such a standard then their criticiam is not at 
all convincing. 

The second type of criticism comes from the Vijñānavādins. 
They hold that experience does not involve reference to objects beyond 
the act of cognition. The objects of our dream are not something 
other than our experiencing them. Ideas are not other than the 
objects revealed by them. These ideas are projected outside and ex- 
ternalised by the imaginative process. The splitiing up of each act 
of cognition into three parts, viz., the subject (knower), the act of 
cognition itself (knowledge) and the object (known) is fictitious but 
the subject and the object are only two aspects of cognition. Then 
they strengthen the above hypothesis by means of a second hypo- 
thesis that all cognition is self-conscious. The third point of their 
epistemology is that the content of a cognition is identical with the 
cognition itself since they are always apprehended together (sadopa- 
Jambhaniyamat). They also hold that an object is identical with the 
act of its awareness since it lives only in a private world. 


d 
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This contention of the subjectivists is not tenable as the reason in 
their syllogism which proves the identity between an act of. aware- 
ness and its object is uncertain since the relation of concomitauce which 
holds between major and minor terms is not unquestionably established. 
This reason does not belong to the minor term of the syllogism Each 
act of awareness is extrospective. The sensum is distinct from the 
act of awareness which apprehends it. If the object were identical 
with the act of awareness then the act of cognition would have been 
expressed in the form ‘I am this object’. An object, being the 
condition of an act of cognition, cannot be simultaneous with the act 
itself since a cause and an effect are held by. no body to be simultan- 
eous. They cannot occupy the same space since an act is internal but 
objects are generally externa:. A jar is not a ‘within’ but a ‘without’. 
The Yogàcàras may content that the so-called external object is 
merely experienced as external since it is an externalised experience. 
But the concept of externality being a mere fiction the explanation 
of the Yogācāras is not tenable. They hold that an object appears 
to be external. Butif externality is not real then the appearance 
of externality has no meaning since appearance presupposes reality 
and is explained only with reference to it. A real object only appears 
to be something else. The last argument is also based upon malobserva- 
tion. Moreover this-subjectivist theory leads on to the conclusion of 
solipsism. There is no escape out of the circle of experience of an 
individual. It is an adamentine circle which cannot be. broken 
through. | | | 

The Advaitins of the Samkarite school call in question the cer- 
titude of our empirical knowledge. They hold that the Reality 
behind the world. of appearances is transsendental to the narrow 
eircle of empirical knowledge. This empirical knowledge points to 
objects which. are only relatively true since the objects of our ordinary 
experience are self-descrepant. But all acts of consciousness are true 
since consciousness involves no self-contradiction. Consciousness 
is one and eternal. It is self-evident. It is she very presupposition 
of all objects of our experience. They rely upon the texts of the 
Vedas for their philosophical specalation. The Vedas are really the 
records of mystic experience. This is the tinal stage of human ex- 
perience. In the language of an ordinary thinker the initial stage 
of experience is contradicted by the final stage of experience. The 
final stage, being the results of mazure thinking is more trustworthy 
than the initial stage of experience. The reliance upon the Vedas 
signifies-our absolute confidence in the last stage of our experience. 
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Thus the Advaitins are not open to the charge of dogmatism. Let 
us now see the genesis of this final stage. Doesit spring up in our 
mind in an inexplicable manner ? Or, is its appearance due to our 
mental efforis in a direction contrary to that of ordinary thinking ? 
The Advaitins admit that the negative criticisms which disprove the 
reality of all objects of our experience pave the way for its appear- . 
ance. They are, in a significant sense, the conditions of mystic 
experience. These negative criticisms are in most cases syllogistic 
arguments: If the truth of a particular inference is contradicted by 
another inference then the validity of inferential knowledge is presup- 
posed. Even if an inference invalidates the truth of inferential 
knowledge in general the validity of inference is admitted thereby, 
Therefore the Vedanta Sūtra ‘Tarkapratisthanat” should be carefully 
interpreted. Tt does not mean that no inference is a means 
of valid knowledge but the inference which is the means of valid 
knowledge should be carefully made out. An Advaitin means to 
signify that the formal validity of an inference alone does not 
ensure its ‘material validity. He is thus -compelled to admit the 
validity of inference. In that case, the final stage of experience does 
not necessarily contradict the truth of its prior ‘stage. The truth 
of an act of knowledge should be ascertained on its own merits but 
not owing to its particular place in the mental history: of a finite mind. 
Similarly, it can be proved that the truth of perception as a class 
cannot be negatived since an inferense presupposes it as its basis 
and the truth of the former depends upon that of the latter. There- 
fore the contention of the Advaitins is not logically tenable. 


The Materialists hold that experience is the only source of 
knowledge. The term ‘experience’ denotes only sensuous experience. 
They hold that human experience suffers from limitations intrinsic in its 
nature. We can perceive only disconnected particulars. No synthetic 
unity behind the particular instances is sensed by us. The so-called 
generalisation is merely an enumeration of facts. We cannot take 
a leap from the. known to the unknown. Our inferential knowledge 
carries no sense of certitude. It is only a probable reasoning. There- 
fore there is no warrant for the supersensüous objects which cons- 
titute the metaphysical background of the sensible world. The 
materialists say with all emphasis at their command that the method 
of empiricism does not help us to assert the existence of supersensuous 
realities. In other words, the goal of this method is naturalistic 
positivism. | 

e 
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The Naiyàyikas, the Prabhakaras, the Bhattas and others join 
issue with the materialists. They hold that the method of empiricism 
. is conducive to the true knowledge of ultimate realities which lie 
behind the world of perceptible objects. According to them all ultim- 
ate realities are not necessarily beyond the ken of direct knowledge. 
The universals are directly perceived by us. They have also proved 
that the universals are not our mental constructions, but are objec- 
tively real. They do not live in our- brain as the idealists suppose 
but have real objective existence. If we do not postulate their 
objective existence then we cannot explain our common ideas since 
a general idea is not a chemical compound of several images of point- 
instants. Vacaspati and Udayana have proved their objective exis- 
tence conclusively. B. Russell in his ‘The Problems of Philosophy’ 
has re-established the objective being of the universals. His defence 
of universals lends a mighty support to the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory 
of universals. B. Russell is inspired by the Platonic ‘theory of ideas’. 
A common nature or essence which a number of particulars particip- 
ates in, is called an idea or form. He points out that this idea does 
not exist in minds though it may be apprehended by minds. But 
he does not believe in the mystical developments that ideas exist In 
heaven and cast a pale reflection of reality on the world of sense etc. 
He asserts firmly that the basis of this theory is in logic. He holds 
also that a universal is opposed to the particalar things which are 
given in sensation. He draws a distinction between a.particular and 
a universal thus :—‘‘We speak of whatever is given in sensation, or 
is of the same nature as things given in sensation, as a particular ; 
by opposition to this, a universal will be anything which may be 
shared by many. particulars, and has those characteristics which, as 
we saw, distinguish justice and whiteness from just acts and white 
things" (p. 145.). Berkeley and Hume deny objective existence . 
to universals. They hold that they are mere abstract ideas. “When 
we want to think of whiteness, they said, we form an image of some 
particular white thing, and reason concerning this particular, 
taking care not to deduce anything concerning it which we cannot | 
see to be equally true of any other white thing.” We have recourse 
to a similar mertal frocess in geometry since we draw a particular 
triangle and reason about it in a manner as to show that it is a univ- 
ersal. But can we avoid universals at al}? Let us take the example 
of the universal of whiteness for our consideration. Let us select a 
particular white object. Can it-serve as.a-model for all white objects? | 
Are all objects which bear a close resemblance to this particular white 
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object white? If all objects have the same resemblance then the 
resemblance itself must be accepted to be a universal since it is shared 
by many particulars. The hypothesis of different resemblances does 
not help us to refute a universal since it should be admitted that 
‘these resemblances resemble each other.' Thus the admission of 
resemblance as a universal will be ultimately enforced on us. There- 
fore we cannot avoid universals. 

Russel holds that a universal does not exist at any particular 
time. “It is neither in space nor in time, neither material nor mental; 
yet it is something.’ The universals subsist. They have being. 
They are timeless and hence do not exist. The world of universals? 
therefore, may also be described as the world of being. 


Russell discusses another point of great importance whether a 
universal is an idea. He says that if the word ‘idea’ denotes the 
object of an act of thought then a universal is an idea. But it is not 
an idea in the sense that it is an act of thought. Let us now discuss 
whether a universalis mental. Ifitis held to be mental then the 
quality of universality will be taken away from it. As a particular 
person is different from another person so the thought of a person is 
different from that of another. A man cannot have the same thought 
twice in his life. An act of thought of mine at this time is different 
from my act of thought at another time. If whiteness were an act of 
thought as opposed to the object of it then it could neither be the 
thinking process of two different persons nor that of the same person 
twice in his life. Many different acts of thought may point to the. 
same cbject but the object 1s always different from the acts of thought 
that ecgnise it. 


Russell also holds that some universals are also known by 
, acquaintance. He says, ''...... we are acquainted with such universals 
as white, red, black, sweet, sour, loud, hard, ete., i.e. with qualities 
which are exemplified in sense-data. When we see a white patch, 
° we are acquainted, in the first Instance, with the particular patch ; 
bui bv seeing many white patches, we easily learn to abstract the 
whiteness which they all have in common, and in Jearning to do this 
we are learning to be acquainted with whifeness......Universals of 
this sort may be called ''sensible qualities! (pp. 158-59). He also 
holds that relations between universals, as between particulars, are 
immediately known by us. 


The Naiyàyikas hold a similar view. But they differ from Russell 
in an important point, viz., that a universal is sensed by us directly 
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without the intervention of the process of abstraction. If it 1s & 
sensible quality then it should be grasped by our senses along with 
the particular which participates in it. The Bhattas, the Visistad- 
vaitins and others hold that the continuity or the universality of a 
universal is grasped by means of the process of abstraction. But they 
all agree with the Naiyàyikas on the point that a universal is directly 
sensed by us. The Naiyayikas hold that a universal is always a 
predicate in a judgment of perception. 

We are now far away from our original point. Let us return 
to the same. If universals ‘and relations between universals are 
sensible then it is not difficult for the Naiyayikas to prove the 
certitude of an inferential knowledge. The Prübhàkars in spite of their 
best attempts at the justificaticns of their method cannot solve this 
doubt. The older Naiyàyikas hold that a large number.of instances 
(bhuyodargana) afford a sound basis of induction. This view does 
‘not explain why a number cf instances affords a basis for induction. 
Gangesa and his followers suggest an explanation of a number of 
instances. But they hold that the number of instances does not 
offer a sound basis of induction. Gangesa asserts that the mere 
number of instances does not solve the doubt (evam bhuyodar$anamapi 
samsayakam). The use of the reductio ad absurdum (tarka) to 
strengthen an induction does not promote the cause of induction 
since it involves a regressus ad infinitum as it presupposes induction 
for its own validity (tarakastu dnavasthagrasta eva). Dr. B. Keith's 
objection to the Vaisesika view of invariable concomitance that it is 
obvious, however, that the question 1s not yet solved, for the validity 
of our indirect proof in the ultimate issue rested upon concomitance, 
in this case a negative one, so that the real character of concomitance 
is as far from solution as ever' is due to his ignorance of the position 
of modern logic. Gangesa is fully alive to this problem. He holds 
that the definite knowledge cf the absence of a discrepancy actual 
and possible and the. perception of the concomitance of two terms 
lead to true induction. But can a person be sure of the absence 
of such a discrepancy? The experience of a large number of 
suitable instances is now required for the certain knowledge of the 
absence of a discrepancy. All possible doubts which press one to 
suspect that this concomitance is variable should be satisfactorily 
solved. If they are solved then and only then the true induction 
which carries a sense of certainty is possible. We should shake off 
all our prejudice and emotional interest and proceed dispassionately 
in our search after truth. The hypothesis of the reductio ad 
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absurdum is not à condition of induction. It removes all our doubts 
about the certainty of this inference. In order to solve unreasonable . 
doubts, i.e., dotibts which have no sound basis but are prompted by 
our pure imagination—an imagination divorced frorh facts—a tarka 
is the most useful weapon. But the philosophie doubt about the 
validity of an inference may be solved thus. To question the 
validity of an inference one should take the help of an inference. 

Now, we question whether this inference itself is valid. If it is. 
valid then the validity of an inference is unquestionable, If it is 
invalid then it is not strong enough to shake the certainty of an 
inference. Another problem of inference is to be solved by Gangesa 
and his followers. The problem is this if we see that the relation. 
of concomitance holds between two particulars then can ‘we arrive 
at the conclusion that this relation holds between all particulars of 
the two classes to which the above two terms belong? The import 
of this objection is that the perception of the relation is the condition 
of inferential knowledge and this relation varies with the particulars. 
and the past and the future particulars being imperceptible, 
relation itself is imperceptible. If this relation is imperceptible. . 
then there is no possibility of an inference, its invariable 
condition, viz., the perception of concomitance being absent. The 
old Naiyàyikas have tried to solve this problem with the help 
of a transcendental contact. But if such a contact solves 
the problem then induction becomes a deduction. Raghunatha 
Siromani and his followers realise the weight of this objection and 
make an attempt at its solution. He holds that this relation holds 
between two universals. Therefore the problem of the perception 
of this relation is solved. The only problem of inference is that 
one is to ascertain the invariable nature of this concomitance. If the 
problem of inference is solved then the empirical method can be 
adopted by a philosopher to carry on his speculation regarding the 
* nature of ultimate reality. This is why the neo-logicians have attached 
so much importance to the problem of inference. Mathuranatha 
Tarkavagisa makes an improvement upon the concept of induction of 
Gangesa and holds that the contact of the sense-organ with the relation 
of concomitance holding between two universals, accompanied by the 
absence of the definite knowledge of the contrary instance which proves 
a discrepancy, generates the perception of the above concomitance as 
an invariable one (vyabhicarajiianavirahasahakrtam sahacàradaréanam 
vyaptigrahakam, 'T.C. p. 210. Sahacüradaráanapadasya drsyate anena 
iti vyutpatyà sahacürendriyasannikargaparatvàt, taddhetutvabhidhanam 
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ca vyaptipratyaksabbiprayena. Vyaptigrahopiyarahasya, p. 214). 
Mathuranatha alludes to other views on this point. But all Naiyayikas 
agree on the point that vyàptijfiána or generalisation is a judgment of 
perception. Thus they prcve that an inference is based upon 
perception. | 

Now, let us compare and contrast the inductive method of the 
neo-logicians with that of the logicians of Europe. In England the 
inductive method owes its popularity to J. S. Mill. He used to apply 
his four canons of induction to a given example in order to ascertain 
whether the two terms of the example in question were causally 
connected. He assumed the `aw of causation since he regarded the 
law of causation as proved by mere enumeration of instances. Does 
mere number of instances guarantee the validity of the law of 
causation? Moreover, if he assumes the validity of the law of causa- 
tion then does he not reduce induction to deduction? The problem 
of induction remiain unsolved. The view of J. S. Mill may be 
compared with that of the old Naiyayikas. The old Naiyüyikus assume 
the validity of their induction by means of transcendental perception 
(samanyalaksanasannikarsajanyapratyaksa). In a sense they claim 
omniscience in a humble way. They have advanced reasoning in 
. favour of this transcendental perception. The possibility of such 
transcendental perception has been precluded by Raghunatha Siromani 
in his commentary on Sàmànvalaksana. They also reduce induction to 
deduction. But they have offered a basis for induction which is 
superior to the assumption of law of causation since they have tried to 
eliminate all doubts about the validity of induction. On the other 
hand, Mill has failed to prove the validity of his basic law of causation. 

Mr. Keynes takes up this problem earnestly. He finds out the 
value ofa large number of instances. The quality A is associated 
with the quality B. Other qualities have also been found in the above 
instance to be associated with A and B. We are to select such 
instances as will show that they have only two qualities in common, 
viz. A and B. If we examine a large number of instances and noticé 
ihe same common qualities in them then we come to the conclusion 
that A is always associated w:th B. The sole value of many instances 
consists in this that the pcsitive analogy is diminished to the utmost 
possible extent and that such a diminution imparts strength to an 
induction. ` 

Keynes’s conclusion on pure induction is recorded in the follow- 
ing paragraph. ‘‘We have shown that if each of the instances 
necessarily follows from tke generalisation, then each additional 
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instance inereases the probability of the generalisation, so long as the 
new instance could not have been predicted with certainty from a : 
knowledge of the former instances... The common notion, that 
each successive verification of a doubtful principle strengthens it, is 
formally proved, therefore without any appeal to conceptions of law 
or of causality. But we have not proved that this probability 
approaches certainty asa limit, or even that our conclusion becomes 
more likely than not, as the number of verifications or instances is 
indefinitely increased." (Treatise on Probability, p. 234). 

B. Russell points out that an induction according to Keynes, will 
approach certainty as a limit if two conditions are fulfilled: (1) If the 
generalisation is false, the probability of its being true in a new 
instance when it has been found to be true in a certain number of 
instances, however great that number may be, falls short of certainty 
by a finite amount. (2) There is a finite a priori probability in favour 
of our generalisation. 

Mr. Keynes offers a basis for d c the finite à priori pro- 
bability. It is a postulate called the ''principle of limitation of 
variety." Jean Nicod has rightly pointed out that ib is not quite 
sufficiently stringent.  . i 

B. Russell reviews the whole situation and remarks '' What we 
can Say, in a general way is that the principle, does not refute itself, 
but, on the contrary, leads.to results which confirm it. To this 
extent, the trend of modern science may be regarded as increasing 
the plausibility of the principle.” (An Outline of Philosophy, p. 285). 

Mr. Keynes’s theory of probability is rigidly @ priori but is not an 
a posteriori ‘generalisation. Russell subjects it to the criticism that 
Mr. Keynes leaves an uncomfortable gap between probability and 
fact, so that it is far from clear why a rational man will act upon a 

a probability.’’ 

R. Nisbet supposes that the frequency theory will constitute the 
better foundation of probability. But Russell examining the argu- 
ments for and against the frequency theory pronounces his judgment 
on this theory that this theory is infected with such difficulties as 
stand in the way of its acceptance. ; 

But such a decision makes the use of the inductive method 
precarious. Russell arrives at a conclusion which gives validity to the 
inferences by induction. He concludes “ And on either view the 
principle of limitation of -variety will be equally necessary to give 
validity to the inferences by induction and analogy upon which science 
and daily life depend.’’ gu p. 286). 


— 
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Let us now compare anc contrast the views of Gaügeóa and his 


followers with those of the western logicians of recent times. The 


western logicians arrive at the conclusion that the conclusion of an 
inference by induction does not reach certainty but only a high degree 
of probability. Onr empirical demand is met by the sense of such an 
assurance. The validity of tae principle of limitation of variety cannot 
be proved since it presupposes the validity of induction. Therefore the 
objections of the Cárv&kas are not met by this theory of induction. 
Gangega and his followers discard the value of enumeration of 
instances. According to them it is not the number but the requisite 
quality of instances which counts. . They are eager to reap the harvest 
but not to take the trouble of cultivation. Their interest is not 
practical but theoretical. They demonstrate that an inference by 


induction reaches the point of speculative certainty.. They lay down 


such conditions as fulfil tas result. But they do not discuss the 
scientific aspect of this problem. Therefore they do not lay stress 
upon tbe value of the number of instances. They intend to establish 
the absence of a discrepancy ' (negative instances) in the invariable 
concomitance in question. But they are not blind to facis. They 
examine instances in order to ascertain this absence. They are 
satisfied when this absence is ascertained. But they do not describe 
the process of tbis ascertainment. Thus they care to neglect the 
value of innumerable instances. Mr. Keynes recognises the value of 
a number of instances since he has not merely logical but also 
scientific interest. But from the stand-point of logic let us decide 
what is the true condition of an induction. Is it the number of 
instances or the absence of a discrepancy? The study of a number 
of well-chosen instances leads to the definite knowledge of the absence 
of discrepancy in question. "The knowledge of this absence is the 
requisite coudition of án induction but not the experience of & number 
of instances. Therefore the hypothesis of Gaùgeśa and his followers 
is more tenable from the logical point of view. If this condition is 
fulfilled then the conclusion of an inference by induction is certain. 
Their argument for the certainty of the inferential knowledge inspires 
an unconditional admiration for them. But they have leftabig gap 
in their system. They have not paid proper attention to the problem. 
How can we acquire the definite knowledge of the absence of dis- 
crepancy in question? Itis more of a scientific nature than of a logical 
one. Gangesa’s work should be supplemented by the more practical 
logic of the West. Mr. Keynes’s method or a better method should 
supplement the practical aspect of the problem. Gantgedéa, in spite of 
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his short-comings, has offered a better basis for the validity of the 
inductive method. He has solved the philosophic doubt which hinders 
the cause of empiricism as the method of philosophy and thus gives 
afresh impetus to empiricism in the construction of a system of 
philosophy from the common sense point of view. 

A. H. Murray in his ‘The Philosophy of Ward’ has raised 
important questions with regard to the problem whether empiricism is 
suitable as a method for philosophic procedure. The general question 
‘what is the relation between matter and mind in this universe ’ 
arises in our mind. The Naiyayikas solve this problem. They hold 
that mind is an instrument by which the secrets of non-mind can be 
grasped. The same answer has also been given by James Ward. 
But a fresh problem crops up at this point. Mr. Murray describes it 
as the chicken-and-egg problem. He puts the problem thus, ‘ While 
one demands a metaphysical justification for the method, one cannot 
but employ the method in seeking for the metaphysical justification, 
and the very employment of the method presupposes the metaphysical 
justification ° (p. 87). What is the source of ihis method? Murray 
suggests that this method originates from the natural positivism which ' 
is adopted sponianeously in the course pf practical life towards the 
external environment. Ward's answer to this problem is that philo- 
sophy must begin in the middle anl work backwards. We are in 
need of both eggs and chicken and both of them are supplied to us. 
Our problem is to choose the right kind of egg for the desired chicken. 
The metaphysics of the empiricists will justify their use of empiri- 
cism as a philosophie method. This problem takes another shape in 
Nyaya-Vaisesika-Philosophy. The empiricists of these schools sub- 
scribe to the accordance theory of truth. According to it the objective 
constituents of a judgment constitute the criterion of the truth of a 
judgment. They also hold that no object is self-luminous. Tt pre- 
supposes true knowledge. Thus they argue in a vicious. circle. 
True knowledge presupposes the existence of real objects. The 
existence of real objects presupposes true knowledge. Udayana has 
solved this problem. The solution cf this problem may be put in 
modern language thus:—Valid knowledge is the ratio cognoscendi of 
the existence of real objects but the existence of real objects is the 
ratio essendi of valid knowledge.’ In the order of existence the 
objects are. first but in the order of knowledge vålid l 
precedes and the existence of objects follows from it. 

Now, Gangega raises another important question diu the 
awareness of the validity of validity itself whether the validity in 
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question is self-luminous or rot. Does a piece of valid knowledge 
carry a sense of truth along with it? Or, is it ascertained to be true 
by means of something other than itself? None of these two views 
satisfies a critical mind. If the validity in question is not ascertained 
then the existence of real objects cannot be proved. Let us now 
discuss this problem and see whether a satisfactory answer to 
this problem is available. If we hold that the validity of 
a valid judgment is not revealed whenever it either illuminates 
its object or is introspected by us then a regressus ad infinitum 
is the inevitable logical conclusion. In that case the validity in 
question will never be ascertained by us. Therefore let us start with 
the first hypothesis that a valid judgment asserts its own truth for 
our discussion. We shall only discuss the general feature of the 
problem. This problem involves some bearing upon the nature of - 
consciousness. According to the Bhattas consciousness is neither self- 
luminous nor introspected by an after-cognition. It is only inferred. 
According to the Prabhakaras, the Advaitins of the Samkara school 
and others an act of awareness is self-luminous (svaprakaga). Validity 
in question (pramátva) is the characteristic feature of valid knowledge. 
The former is a property of the latter. .Now, if an act of conscious- 
ness 1s only inferred then validity, being a property of an imiperceptible 
object, cannot be revealed by a judgment of perception. Similarly, 
no true knowledge should reveal its own property whenever it comes 
into being. If an act of consciousness is held to be self-liminous 
then it intends to convey that the act of consciousness does not depend 
upon another act of consciousness for its illumination. The import of 
this view is that it reveals itself. Even íf we accept this view for the 
sake of argument then it has been neither assumed nor proved that it 
reveals all its properties along with its own illumination. But if both 
f them hold that the property of an act of consciousness is revealed 
ong with the appearance of the act of consciousness then they should 
10ld for the sake of consistency that validity and invalidity are revealed 
like since both of them (validity and invalidity) stand on the same 
evel, being properties of consciousness. But no body will accept 
such an absurd conclusion. I¢ will be unfair on their part to hold 
shat a true judgment communicates its own truth and does not depend 
upon another judgment for the expression of its truth since a false 
judgment has not the power of che self-expression of its falsehood. 
. they had such powers then this problem would not arise at 
ll. Moreover a doubt is entertained as to the validity of a 
udgment. But such a doubt about the truth of a judgment cannot 
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be explained by those who hold. that a true judgment is expressive of 
its own truth. Now, let us examine the second hypothesis that the 
truth of a judgment is not self-determined. A, question arises in our 
mind whether a person moves towards the object of a judgment the 
truth of which has not been ascertained. If-he does not move without 
ascertaining the truth of his knowledge then the movement of a person 
can never occur if the second hypothesis is accepted since such a 
hypothesis involves a regressus ad infinitum. Gangesa meets this 
objection. He answers that a person moves towards an object when- 
ever he possesses the definite knowledge of the object in question 
provided his knowledge is not clouded by the suspicion of the invali- 
dity of the determinate knowledge of the object in question. (Jhatiti 
pravritistu ... apramanya-Samkastnyat vyavasayadeva, na pramanya 
jianam pravarttakam—T.C. pp. 285-86.). The objection of a regressus 
ad ‘infinitum may be answered thus. The truth of a judgment is 
ascertained by means of verification. If this knowledge leads to 
successful movement or coheres with another true knowledge then it 
is ascertained to be true. When our movement becomes successful, 
we do not entertain a doubt as to the truth of the awareness of the 
success of our movement. Psychology bears witness to this mental 
altitude which is explained by natural positivism. This is the sum 
and substance of Gangesa’s defence of paratah pramanyavada (carama- 
jnanapramanyasya ... pramanyasamsaya-navasyambhavat). This view 
of Gangesa may be compared with that of H. H. Price. H. H. Price 
discusses the problem of perception. He makes mention of perceptual 
acceptance and perceptual assurance. His perceptual acceptance is that 
mental attitude which Reid describes as belief. J.C. Wilson gives a 
different meaning of belief and calls this state of mind as ‘being under | 
an impression.’ Price says that this mental state is always provisional 
and liable to correction. He prefers the term ‘acceptance’ to other 
terms. It denotes ‘taking for granted '—a mental state as described by 
G. E. Moore. He says that this is not a positive state of mind but is 
‘absence of disbelief’. ‘The positive. term ‘acceptance’ denotes the 
negative state of the mind, viz., absence of disbelief. It is an automatic, 
suspension of disbelief. This is the primary form of perceptual cons- 
ciousness. But this provisionality is not present to the mind of the 
conscious experient himself. Thus, according to. Price, when w 

sense a sense-datum we do not attend.to a difference between th 

sense-datum and the surface but do never assert their identity. H. H 

Price concludes that ,we all are endowed with the power of taking. foi 

granted which may be well called the Primitive Credulity. We begi 
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by taking for granted what is confirmed by us afterwards and is 
asserted by us to exist. He says, '''This power of perceptual accep- 
tance is surely one of Nature’s most ingenious and delicate devices’’. 
Perceptual acceptance is an unquestioning and undoubting state 
of the mind.. It is neither inference nor belief nor intuitive apprehen- 
sion of material objects. It is merely confrontation with sense-datum. 
Now, doubts arise in our mind s to the nature of sense-datum. Is 
this sense-datum a surface or its part which belongs to the material 
objects around us ? Is it something chaotic which does not belong 
to the ordered universe? Is it a member of à family of sense-data 
present and obtainable ? Is it merely psychic in character ? Various - 
doubts of this sort arise in the mind of the percipient. We try to 
solve these doubts and dispose of them. After this unsettled state 
of mind we arrive at a settled state of mind. Our conviction follows 
from previous suspense of judgment. This settled state of mind is 
called perceptual assurance. According to Price, it is ‘above the level 
of doubting and questioning whereas perceptual acceptance is below 
ch level. | 


To be Continued. 


t 


THE FIRST BEGINNINGS OF THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM IN 
BENGALI MIDDLE CLASS. 


— NinMALYA Baconi, M.A. 


The education policy in India has a chequered history, lacking 
in consistency and uniformity, full of self-contradictions and dictated 
by pure political motive. 

The genesis of the orientalist and anglicist controversy, which 
emerges in the thirties of the 19th century in clear relief, may. be 
traced to the last quarter of the 18 century. When Warren 
Hastings founded the Calcutta Madrassa in 1781, he was simply ful- 
filing a historic task and laying down a policy for his successors. 
Hastings was a traditionalist and the foundation of the Calcutta 
Madrassa was nothing but the reflection of a wellchosen policy He 
was following in the larger spheres of polities, economics and revenue. 
To him was opposed the Whig revolutionary Sir Phillip Frances, whc 
was out for innovations and experiments. Itis to the credit of Sir 
Phillip to have first advocated the introduction of English language 
intó India. But the hopes of Sir Phillip remained buried till the 
famous minute of Lord Macaulay in 1835 settled once for all the 
controversy that was raging since the days of Hastings and Frances. 
The spirit of Frances won the day. But in between Frances and 
Macaulay, stands another figure, that of Sir Charles Trevelyan. 
He loved originality and made experiments to romanise the Indian 
alphabet. His famous minute of 1832, which had hitherto received 
hardly any attention suspended the costly, useless scheme of trans- 
lating European books into Arabic and Persian under the superinten- 
dence of Dr. ‘Tytler and may rightly be regarded as the true precursor 
of Macaulay’s famous minute of 7th March, 1835. 


The triumph of the Anglicists over the Orientalists was not an 
accident. The soical composition which Hastings found in the 18th 
century had changed radically in the 19th century. The old middle | 
class had decayed and passed away into the abyss of history and a 
^ new middle class, colonial bourgeoisie, had grown up out of the 

compact of the old society and the new conditions of exploitation 
created by imperialism.  ''Till the end of the 18th century, a superior 
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knowledge of Sanskrit and Arabic was sure to be rewarded by a good 
place. The reputation of many members of the Govt. and of nearly 
all the Secretaries had been founded on that basis. The literary circle 
of Calcutta was almost exclusively composed of orientalists." But 
their days were over. The new middle class having no roots in the 
past old society, aspired for a new culture—a culture that will bring 
them abreast with the world bourgeoisie. They wanted to be the 
servitors of the new masters who had brought them into being and 
at the same time thrive and expand. The foundation of the Hindu 
College in Calcutta and the English School at Benaras pointed out 
the shape of things to come. The famous letter of Raja Ram Mohan . 
Ray to Lord Amherst, which in the opinion of Bishop Heber ‘‘for 
its good English, good sense and forcible arguments is a real 
curiosity, as coming from an asiatic,” focuses the new trend in Indian 
thought. 


The Government too felt the necessity of introducing English edu- 
cation which would expand the bureaucratic and industrial imperialism 
of the British over the rest of India? ‘‘Many circumstances indicate 
that the time has arrived for taking up the question of Indian national 
instruction in a way in which it has never yet been taken up......The 
mind of India has taken a new spring......the people want instruction. 
The Government wants educated servants to fill the responsible situa- 
tions which have opened to the natives. Everything concurs to prove 
that this important subject ought no longer be regarded only as a 
movement for the leisure hours of benevolent persons. It must now 
be taken up as & great public question, with that seriousness and 
resolution to make to necessary sacrifices which the interests at stake 
require." (Sir Charles Trevelyan). 

It is interesting to note that while around Calcutta and Hooghly, 
the new middle class was seized with enthusiasm and passion for 
‘English education, in Northern India, the early craze for English 
language began to languish and not without reason, The then strata 
of English educated intelligentsia could very soon discover that the 
already narrow avenues of employment were shrinking up, leaving 
them in the air, (A treatise on popular education in India by a 
gentleman in the Civil Service, 1841). 


The symptoms which were so early manifest in Northern India 
were not slow to appear in Bengal, when the middle class was indeed a 
social factor, within 18 years of the foundation of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, the Government felt that their education policy needed a change. 
The political necessity which had demanded expansion of English 
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Education and dictated their policy from 1835 to 1870 was over. In. 
the new conditions created by the transfer of power from Company 
to Crown and the consequent direct-exploitation of India's resources 
by the entire capitalist class of England, the shrinkage of the world 
market due to rise of competitors, and the American Civil war, British 
imperialism in India had to ‘find out new balance of forces. A 
reorientation of the Education policy and its tightening up became 
necessary. : | i ; 

The Bengali Middle class, as the colonical bourgeoisie were bound 
to be, had never a healthy, fullfledged growth. It had. a truncated 
- development, “an expansion in width." Only a blow-up of the old 
. feudalism, the growth of trade and industry and attainment of 
politcal power could have ensured the Bengali middle class a, stable 
social basis. The Bengali middle class could never turn into haute 
.bourgeosie. Whatever aspirations, it might have entertained in 
the inception were soon dashed to the ground. It was a parasitical 
class, thriving on the sufferance and benevolence of the masters. 
The frustration of the Bengali middle class will be evident from one 
significant instance that the grand-son of Prince Dwarka Nath, Tagore 
had to turn to Indian Civil Service and the Tagore family were 
forced to close down all imdustrial and commercial ventures and 
become a purely landed aristocracy. The Bengali middle class had 
to seek economic salvation in the Government and merchant houses. 
Hence the problem of an evergrowing educated middle class jm: the 
existing social and economic set up could-not but be a matter of deep 
concern to the Government. | 

The astute masters wanted to gloss over this retrograde policy 
of withdrawing Government aid from English education under a very 
subtle plea of devoting Government resources for expansion of verna- 
cular education. How hypocritical were these sudden qualms of con. 
science will be ‘evident from the subsequent policy of the Government 
when the responsibility for-primary education was shifted to the weak 
shoulders of the newly created District. Boards- 

The Government report for 1870 says, “He finds himself in 
keenest competition for intellectual employment—for there are thous- 
'ands like himself—as the market though ample, has been overstocked 
and all the while Industrial Education has been neglected and there 
are millions for whom no kind of instruction has been provided ‘by 
the Government at all." Lord Lytton in his speech at the Convo- 
cation of 1877, said, “The be-all and end-all of our educated class 
is Government employment. There is the educated native plaint- 
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ively telling us that because we have provided him with a University 
education and because he has fully and successfuliy availed himself 
of that provision, therefore, we are bound, at least in his opinion, to 
provide him also with an official employment." Sir Richard Temple 
also wrote, "Ii is melancholy to see men who once appeared to receive 
_ honours in the University Convocation, now applying for some lowly 
paid appointment, aimost begging from office to office, from depart- 
ment to department, or struggling for the practice of a petty practi- 
tioner, and after al] this, returning baffled and disappointed to a poverty- 
stricken home”. 

The above three quotations will give us the measure of concern 
of our masters over the problem of educated unemployment. But 
the problem was still more serious. Rev. James Johnston in ‘‘Our 
Educational Policy in India" published in 1880 remarks, ‘The present 
system is raising up a number of discontented and disloyal subjects.” 
In an article in the Fortnightly Review, we find the following 
passage :É—'"They look back on the mental toil they have endured 
and are chagrined in discovering that in too many instances, it leads 
to nothing." Herein we can find the raison d’étre behind the 
Vernacular Press Act of Lord Sytton’s. Lord Lytton’s government 
saw red light in the educated unemployed middle class and found 
it necessary to gag their voice, so that their discontent might not 
spread far and wide and in alliance with other exploited classes of the 
society start a conflagration, as they had done 20 years before in the 
agitation against Indigo planters. TM | | 

Moreover, the consolidation of British rule in Morthern India 
had brought into being in those regions a nascent middle class from 
the Muslim Community. By 1870, Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan had 
pledged Muslim loyalty to British imperialism and the hitherto anti- 
Muslim policy of the Government, was at last found to be unjust. 
"About 1870, the British began to change favourites. Instead of 
repressing the Muslims any further, continuing to exclude them 
from the growing professional classes, in fear of their power to revolt, 
now they began to encourage the Muslims to enter those classes, 
offering them positions and privileges in return for loyalty, in fear 
of the nascent Hindu power to revolt. The previous policy had by 
then achieved its object, and was no longer useful." (Cartwell 
Smith ; Modern. Islam in India). The Bengali middle class, predo- 
minantly Hindu in Social composition, had fallen from the grace 
of their masters. ‘‘Divide at Impera’’ had found out a new ally. 
. Let us now measure the volume of educated unemployment in Bengal. 
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A small pamphlet, “High Education and the present position of the 
graduates in Arts and Law of the Calcutta University" written by 
Krishna Chandra Roy and published in 1882, gives a statistical account 
of educated unemployment in Bengal. | 

“The University commenced operations: with about 50 schools 
for the Entrance Excmination and 13 affiliated institutions for B.A. 
examination, all in Bengal. At the time of the last Entrance Examina- 
tion (of 1881), there were 323 schools, which sent up candidates for the 
Entrance Examination, of which 200 were in Bengal, 50 in the 
N. W. P., 20 in the Punjab, and the rest in the other provinces. 
The number of affiliated Institutions in Arts in 1881 was 62; 41 of 
these wére up to B.A. standard and 21 up to F.A. standard, 13 of 
these were also affiliated in Law. In Medicine, there is only one 
the Medical College in Calcutta. In Engineering there are two, 
the Thompson College at Roorki and the Shibpur College. There 
are thus (62 Arts—1 Medical-—2 Engineering) 65 Colleges affiliated to 
the University, 25 of which are in Bengal." 

From 1857 to 1881, 20,503 men passed the Entrance Examina- 
tion ‘from Calcutta University which had a jurisdiction extending from 
British Burma to the Punjab. During the same period, 4,724 passed 
the Intermediate "Examination, 1712. passed the B.A. Examination, 
423 passed the M.A. and the Honours Hxamination, 885 passed the 
B.L. Examination. 

Of these 1712 graduates, 528 were in Government service, 187 
in private service, 547 in business (legal and otherwise engaged, 
88 students pursuing higher studies, 42 dead and for the rest 320, 
no information was available. 

To the Government, the educated middle class though a statistical . 
minority, was really the dominant force in the society. They 
constituted a problem and menance to the security of the State So 
the Government felt that they must reverse their educational policy 
pursued for the last 5 decades under a skilful excuse of spreading 
mass education. The same forces which sounded the death knell. of 
Victorian liberalism at home, also brought about the close ofa 
chapter in the Educational policy of England in India. 


SHYLOCK AND THE CHRISTIAN. TE 
OF VENICE 


PRAFULLA DASGUPTA, M.A. 
Burdwan Raj College. 


The money-lender is never a popular character. We may need 
his assistance, we may even: court him in times of need; but we do 
not love him. No wonder, then, that the Christians of Venice do 
not love Shylock. But they do not stop at that. On the Rialto, and 
in the presence of the congregated merchants, Antonio calls him 
' misbeliever, cut-throat dog.’ He spits ‘ upon his Jewish gaberdine ’ 
and he feels proud of it. For even when he goes to borrow money— 
it may be for his friend, yet the fact remains that he goes to borrow 
and, therefore, needs his help—yes, even when he goes to borrow 
money, he tells him straight : i 


T am as like to call thee so again, 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 
Act I Sc III. 


And Antonio is the best of the lot. He is, in the estimation of 
Bassanio, who may be safely regarded as reflecting the sentiments of 
the Christian brotherhood, 
the kindest man, 
The best-condition’d and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears 
En any that draws breath in Italy. 
Act III Se II.. 


Well, we are tempted to ask, is spitting on a fellowman (one who 
has as yet done you no harm) a sign of courtesy and kindness? With , 
the decline of Rome, has the conception of Roman honour come 
to this? 

The truth is that to Bassanio, and for thet matter,.to the entire 
Christian community, Shylock does not count. He does not couni not 
because, he is a money-lender but because he is a Jew, a 'mis- 
believer’, as Antonio so pharisaically brands him. The conflict in 
The Merchant of Venice is not so much between a generous merchant 
who lends money gratis and a cruel money-lender who charges 
interest as between a Christian and a Jew. . 
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Antonio is noble and generous and it speaks of the goodness of 
his heart that he lends money gratis. But he is a bit of an idealist,’ 
who unknowingly deceives himself when he says that he does not 
understand how ‘barren metal,’ may breed. For, as a merchant, 
he makes metal breed in a sense. He may call it ‘ venture’, but 
then this money-lending business of Shylock is also a venture, involv- 
ing, as it does, some amount of risk. ‘Thus if the merchant's profit 
is well-earned again, so is Shylock’s interest. And there is nothing 
in the play to suggest that he charges unusually heavy interest." 
Not that he has not the will to charge heavily. The will is there; 
but he simply cannot, for, as he complains, the generous merchant 
brings down ihe rate of interest at Venice. Such complaint is, of 
course, unreasonable and unjustifiable. Let it is but common human 
weakness to grumble where interest suffers, and in this one is not 
usually guided by reason. 

It is a sin to a miser, as the Jew certainly is, and it does not go 
to his credit that even his daughter (and she is his only child) has to 
admit: ‘Our house is hell (Act II Se III). "But to be a miser is 
perhaps no worse sin than to bea prodigal, who, obviously without .. 
family liabilities, lives on borrowed money and drags a selfless friend 
into the mire and even spends a portion of the money got by pawning 
the friend in giving sumptuous feast to his boon companions. 

What, in fact, are these christian friends of Antonio?  Antonio's 
generosity to them is too well-known. He lends money gratis on 
such extensive scale that it reacts on the purse of the Jew consider- 
ably. Yet what is the kind of treatment that he receives in return? 
How is Bassanio, presumably the best of them and certainly one who 
receives most. Bassanio needs money. Antonio has no ‘ present 
sum.’ Yet he would not disappoint such a friend. He bids him go 
and enquire where money is and he would borrow on his behalf. 
Bassanio goes to Shylock. But why of all people to Shylock, whose 
relation with Antonio cannot possibly be unknown to him? The 
answer seems plain enough. The christian friends cannot charge 
Interest; decency forbids that, for which of them has not received 
help from Antonio sometime or other? And they would not part 


1 It may sound strange enough; yet, though a prosperous merchant, Antonio is an . 
unworldly idealist. For no practical would stake his all in adventure, much less in 
adventure on the sea in those days of piracy. But he is lucky. The fact that, his trials 
over, he gets back three of his argosies proves it so. 

1 The mere fact that Antonio calls him ‘ cut-throat dog ' does not siguify much, for to 
Antonio anything taken as interest is‘bad enough. 


3 Shylock makes his loss on this count amount to ` half a million’. (Act III Se I). 
Even if we make allowance for exaggeration, it must have been a big figure, 
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with their money for nothing; they are too worldly-wise for such 
folly. Shylock is, therefore, perhaps the only refuge.' I feel sure 
I do no wrong to these Christians of Venice when I make this 
observation, for their subsequent conduct confirms me in my views. 
Any way, too much centred in self as Bassanio is, he involves his 
friend in a delicate situation. He cannot back out; he cannot stoop 
toa mere Jew. Therefore, with his characteristic attitude towards 
Shylock, he throws a challenge : 


If thou wili lend this money , lend it not / 

As to thy friends......... | 

But lend it rather to thine enemy; 

Who, if he breaks thou mayst with better face, ` 

Exact the penalty. | 
Aci I $c. III 


Shylock accepts the challenge and offers to advance the money (three 
thousand ducats) on the most revolting terms. Of the Jew I shall 
speak later. But what about Bassanio? How could he choose to 
accept the money on such conditions? In all fairness to Bassanio it 
must be admitted that he does not foresee the danger and he believes 
that, as Antonio assures him, his friend will be able to pay off the 
debt much earlier than the stipulated time. But all the same the 
terms are humiliating. Bassanio, therefore, should not have stopped 
with a mere feeble remonstrance. He should bave toid Antonio 
straight out that he would have nothing to do with money brought at 
such price. Any gentleman would have done as much. But strangely 
' enough, Bassanio not only accepts the money but is jubilant like 
anything and dismisses all thoughts of the ugly transaction till, too 
late, he receives the dismal news of his friend's arrest * 

If such is Bassanio, others fare no batter. When the bond is 
forfeit, Antonio is seen pursuing the Jew * with bootless prayers' and, 
for the time being, the whilom‘ cut-throat doz’ becomes: good 
Shylock’! Itis therefore, improbable that while yet there was time, 
he did not knock at the door of the so-called friends.. Tn fact, Shakes- 
peare seems to hint as much. For when the news has spread that 
some of Antonio's argo1ies are lost and he ‘cannot. choose but break’, 


1 Antonio tells Bassanio that he would also enquire, Is it not then, likely that he too 
has sounded some friends? 


2 There are critics who make much of Bassanio's quick return even on the wedding day 


on receipt of the friend's letter. I confess their words do not touch me, for to have done | 
less would have been beastly. 
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he is represented as sending for Salaino and Salarnio (Act IIT. Sc I) 
This cannot possibly be for any other reason than to discuss this new 
and unexpected turn of events and to think out any possible means 
of escape. Yet not one of these friends comes forward to help him. 
‘Shylock may hate him for, as Antonio says, he . 


P d 


* oft deliver'd from his forfeitures 
Many that have at times made moan’ 


to him, but there is not much to choose between the much-maligned 
‘accursed Jew’ and these ‘many’ whom Antonio delivered and to whom 
probably he now makes moon. If the Jew attempts on the life of 
Antonio for grievances which to him are real ‘enough, they make no 
attempt to save him from his clutches while yet they may, even though 
they have every reason to be grateful to him. 
Such, then, are the Christians to whom the jew is not only a 
Paice but the devil in human form’. Now let us study the 
position of Shylock. Here he is, plying what to him is an honest 
trade. The christians themselves recognise his usefulness in that 
they seek him in their hours of need. Yet there is not one who does 
not slander him behind his back. And those who feel sure that they 
would never need his help (and Antonio is one such) do not hesitate 
to abuse him openly in filthy. terms.” Bylock, in his turn, has to bear 
all ignominies ‘ with a patient shrug ', for he belongs to a weak minority : 
community of aliens. Yet he is not without the average man’s instinct 
for retaliation. And whatever he may say about ‘sufferance’ being 
the badge of his tribe, his religion plainly teaches him: ‘ Eye for an 
eye and tooth for a tooth’. It is, therefore, natural that he would 
brood and brood, till at last desire for vengeance becomes a passion 
with him. This fact must be remembered in estimating the character 
of Shylock and in pronouncing any final judgment on him. 
When, the first time in life, Shylock gets the upper hand, he 
indulges in well-worded taunts. Good. Antonio deserves such taunts. 
' And if afterwards he had charged an abnormally heavy interest, or 
better still, had flatly refused Antonio, his conduct would have been 
perfectly justified. But he does nothing of the kind. He is bent upon 
more terrible revenge. And, therefore, when he finds that Antonio 
is still his old self, even when he comes to borrow, he suddenly 


1 Pointing to Shylock Salanio remarks : “Here he (i.e., the devil) comes in the 
likeness of a jew ’’ (Act IIL Se I) And Salanio may be taken as a type. 


2 Antonio’s dealings towards the jew have already been referred to. And if such be 
he astitude of one who, by commoneconsent is the best specimen of christianity among them 
, tthe attitude of the others may well be conjectured. 
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changes his tactics and under a veil of friendliness, proposes to advance 
‘the amount free of interest, if only (the sting is in the tail!) he would 
sign a bond (mind, “in a mer-y sport’ !) that unless he pays back by 
a certain daie, he would lose a pound of flesh to be cut off by the Jew 
from any part of the body he pleases to choose. The disguise is thin, 
the devil’s cloven hoof is even now too prominent. And if Antonio 
falls into the trap, he does so nos because he is deceived in the Jew, 
but because he feels too sure that he would be able to elude his grasp. 

But how could the idea of such a bond, so revoltingly monstrous 
strike the imagination of Shylock ? It almos:defies explanation. And 
whatever the explanation, it must at once b» admitted that it betrays 
a morbid state of mind. Yet it is no less true that it is the system- 
atic unchristian- like treatment of the Christian folk that has made 
him the devil that he is. The chief deterrants to evil deeds are: an 
active conscience and the fear of public censure. The first Shylock 
has not; as regards the second, Antonio and the Christian brotherhood 
have long relieved him off al! thoughts that way.’ 

And now comes fresh provozation, so grave as over-night to turn a 
man mad; Shylock's daughter elopes with her Christian lover. The 
poor Jew, rightly guesses that is is the result of a well-laid conspiracy. 
In fact, the Christian folk have not the décency to hide there jubilation 
in the presence of the mortified father and one of them tells him 
bluntly that he ‘knew the tailor that made the wings she flew withal'. 

And the strange thing is that these people know fully well that 
Antonio is in trouble and that it is not unlikely that he will not be 
able to redeem the pledge’. Ther attitude is thus donbly reprehensible 
and it betrays a callousness regazding the fortunes of Antonio which 
. is unpardonable—in their exultation at the discomfiture of the Jew 
they forget that at least it is not politic to exasperate him at this 
stage. No wonder, this new turn of events adds keenness to Shylock's 
passion for vengeance and as, inspite-of his best efforts, he cannot get 
hold of the culprits, Antonio has to bear the brunt of his rage. 

In his mad fury when his family is wrecked, Shylock laments 
for the ducats and jewelleries that the -ungrateful daughter has stolen 
as much as for the daughter herself. Nay, apparently it seems that 


1 Shylock plainly tells x eni when he is under arrest: “Since I am a dog, 
beware of my fangs”. Act IIT. Sc. 


2 Balarino seems to hint at the —— m when, in reply to E E 
warning, he observes : "why, I am sure, if he forfeit, thou will not take his flesh: what's 
that good for?" Act IIL. Sc. 1 
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the jewels are more precious to him, for this is how he laments: “ I 
would my daughter were dead at my foot and the jewels in her ears '' 
(Act IIT. Sc. 1) yet though such expressions of grief are an index 
of the storm that is raging in him, they do him wrong who take 
his words literally and argue that greedy of wealth as he is, his ducats 
and jewelleries are really more to him than his lost daughter. Let 
us try to visualise the situation. Here he is, hated by the Christians, 
whom, from their conduct towards him, he has learnt to look upon as 
his enemies and the enemies of his tribe. One of them, his worst 
enemy has thrown the gauntlet and he has accepted the challenge. 
And now his own daughter deserts to the enemies’ camp and, as -a 
result, fresh insults are heaped upon him. No wonder, in impotent 
rage he loses balance and utters words the full import of which he 
does not understand. But the love for the daughter may be clouded ; it 
never passes away. For even during the trial of Antonio when Shylock's 
heart is burning with vengeance, which seems almost within his 
grasp, he does not forget his ungrateful daughter. When, in tbe 
extreme of grief, Bassanio remarks that he would gladly lose his life 
and his wife, dear to him as life itself, if thereby be could save his 
friend, and Gratiano (in his.eagerness not to be outdone by Bassanio) 
glibly echoes the same sentiment, Shylock's thoughts fly to his lost 
daughter and he says to himself melancholily : 


These be Christian husbands! I have a daughter,— 
Would any of the stock of Barrabas 
: Had been her husband rather than a Christian !. 

Act IV, Se. I 


Mark, the Jew does not think of the ignominy she has brought on him; 
he rather thinks of the misery which, as he thinks, she has brought 
on herself in marrying a Christian. In fact, however, diabolical the 
movements of Shylock, we are never made entirely to forget that he 
is a man with much of the feelings and sentiments of the average 
man. For instance, his passionate outbursts -before Tubal as the 
latter tells him the story of Antonio’s disaster and that of the reckless 
squandering of his ducats and jewelleries by his daughter, axe out- 
rageously friendish; yet the man in him suddenly leaps up, the well 
of tenderness that is hidden from view gushes out as, on learning 
how the daughter has «iven away his ring for a monkey, he laments: 
“ Thou torturest me, Tubal: it was my turquoise ; I had it of Leah 
when I was a bachelor: I would not have given it for a wilderness 
of monkeys ” (Act III, Sc. 1). 
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Shakespeare, who is above all parochial limitations, surveys 
humanity from a lofty height; and it is on the lips of the much-hated 
Jew that he puts the searching question: ‘ Hath not a Jew eyes? 
Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions, 
fed with the same food,hurt with the same weapons, subject to 
the same diseases, healed by the same méans, warmed and cooled 
by the same winter and summer as a Christian is?’ In speaking of 
oppressed Israel, Shylock in these lines voices forth the sentiment of ^ 
al] oppressed nations on earth. And the conclusion that he arrives 
at from such premises: ‘If you wrong us, shali we not revenge? 
if we are like you in the rest, we shall resemble you in that. If a 
Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility? revenge: if a Christian 
wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance be by Christian example? 
Why, revenge. The villainy you teach me, I shall execute; and it 
shall go hard but I will better the instruction." (Act IT, Sc. 1)—well, 
it may not be particularly happy, certainly it is not divine; but at | 
least it is human. But the way that Shylock takes for bettering the 
instruction is diabolical. He, therefore, alienates our sympathy. 





Yet even where he appears at his worst, it 1s again this much- 
maligned Jew (again mark the catholicity of Shakespeare !) who puts 
his finger on the plague-spot of the Christian society of the day, 
though he does so to justify his own case : 


You have among you many a purchased slave, 

Which, like your asses and your dogs and mules, 

You use in abject and in slavish parts, 

Because you bought them : shall I say to you, 

Let them be free, marry them to your heirs? 

Why sweat they under burdens? let their beds 

Be made soft as yours and let their palates 

Be season’d with such viands? You will answer 

The slaves are ours : so do I answer you : 

The pound of flesh, which [ demand of him, 

Is dearly bought, 'tis mine, and I shall have it. 
Act IV, Sc. 1. 


Shylock's argument is no argument, for two wrongs do not make 
one right. But the charge is unanswerable, and the Duke, whom 
Shylock addresses, evades the issue, for it is not particularly happy to 
be cornered like this. The truth is that however glibly these people 
might talk of Christian charity and divine mercy, they always fail at the 
crucial moment. Gratiano, who is a biunt sort of man is the most 
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likely fellow to express in words what the average Christian feels but 
has the decency not to blurt out. See how he behaves at the discom- 
fiture of the Jew (Act IV, Se. 2), when Portia questions Antonio 
what mercy he might render the fallen foe, Gratiano unceremoniously 
interrupts : 

A halter gratis; nothing else, for God’s sake. 


. And finally, when the Jew’s life is pardoned on condition that he 
‘ presently becomes a Christian,’ this is his ungenerous comment : 


1n christening shalt thou have two godíathers ; 
Had I been judge, thou shouldst have had ten more 
To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. 


Well, the man who thinks and speaks like this had little moral 
justification to grumble if the Jew whetted his knife when he felt 
himself triumphant.’ 

But leaving aside the lesser men, let us again turn to Antonio. 
When this fine gentleman has his adversary entirely at his mercy, 
what mercy does he show him? It is to turn the Jew into a 
Christian under threat of death. And—this is still more significant— 
even Portia, who waxed so eloquent in her sermon on mercy, has not 
a word to say in protest. Commenting on Portia’s attitude Quiller 
Couch observes: ‘ It is ali very well for Portia to ‘strike an attitude 
and tell the court and the world that 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven...... 


But these high-professing words are words and no more to us, who 
find that, when it comes to her turn and the court's turn, Shylock 
gets but mercy of being allowed... to turn Christian ^ I am not 

however inclined to be too hard on Portia, no, not even on 
Antonio in this particular matter. For such was the religious bigotry 
of the age that Antonio might think that, far from being cruel to the 
Jew, he was really doing him a service (thus returning good for evil) 
in converting him and showing him the way to salvation ; and Portia 
must have highly appreciated this generous(?) move on the part of 
her husband's dearest friend. This seems the more likely from the’ 
fact that Portia is not otherwise ungenerous to the Jew. For even 


1 It may be said that Gratiano's excesses are a reaction against the inhumanity of the 
* wolfish ' Jew-Right. But this is moving in a vicious circle; for did not the Jew 
himself act under provocation? Mcreover—and this is the point in a wets then, 
is the much-vaunted difference between the Christian und the Jew. 


2 Quiller—Couch : Shakespeare's Workmanship, P. 102. 
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when she holds the trump card in her hand, she makes the offer of 
` thrice three thousand ducats, if Shylock would let her tear the 
bond. Yes, neither Portia nor Antonio feels that the Jew is wronged 
. jn any way. Yet the fact remains that he is grievously wronged and 
even Fortia has no consideration for his feelings. Poor fool, he 
poses to be a champion of oppressed Israel and ends by joining the 
enemy's.camp. E 

" Bo the curtain falls on. tbe drama of the conflict between the 
Christian and the Jew. Christianity iriumphs and all thoughts of 
the poor sufferer are drowned amidst peals of laughter of the merry 
foik (Shylock's daughter is of the party !) at Belmont. Alas! 


ART-CRITIC'S PROBLEMS 


Dr. SUDHIR NANDI 


We have taken art in the sense of fine art and unlike the ancient 
thinkers, we have deliberately looked upon it as something different 
from craft and similar other things. To determine the nature of art 
is in itself a colossal task. Fantastic suggestions have been made by 
many eminent thinkers of different times and countries and art has 
already been defined in a thousand different ways. Some contend 
that the uncertainty about the function of art and the determination 
of its character is due to its confusion with various other forms of 
activity of kindred nature. The Greek tendency to identify art with 
craft is an instance in point. Such confusion, according to Prof. 
Collingwood, has landed us in fallacies of ‘precarious margins.’ ' 
Poeiry, as a species of art; has been defined by estimable authorities 
as ‘imitation of human life,’ ‘glimpse of the divine,’ ‘ wine of the 
devil,’ * expression of emotion,’ ‘sublime expression of truth,’ ‘as- 
piration toward beauty,’ ‘communication of pleasure,’ ‘ speaking 
pictures,’ ‘ apparent pictures of unapparent realities.’ That is not 
the end of the story. It has also been defined as ‘ reality,’ ° make- 
believe,’ ‘concrete or abstract metaphor,’ ‘ metre,’ ‘ madness,’ 
* wisdom,’ ‘ sanity,’ ' trance '—there is almost no way left in which 
poetry remains yet to be defined. And the notion of art, as we find 
it to-day, is totally different from what it was in the old days. With 
the process of mental evolution, human conceptions are fast changing. 
Ideas and values also change. Sri Aurobindo notes this change with 
the evolution of human cycle. He writes? with special reference to 
poetry: ‘To us poetry is a revel of intellect and fancy, imagination 
a plaything and caterer for our amusement, our entertainer, the 
° nautch girl of the mind. But to the man of old the poet was a seer, 
a revealer of hidden truths,- imagination no dancing courtesan but a 
priestess in God’s house commissioned not to spin fictions but to 
image difficult and hidden truths.’’ Thus there is a definite change 
of outlook in us and to-day we do not look upon poetry and other 
forms of aré-so seriously as our forefathers used to do. The amuse- 
ment theory of art is the widely known view of to-day. The office. 


! Vide ‘ The Principles of Art.’ 
2 See ‘ Human Cycle,’ p. 7. 
° 
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of the seer of hidden truths has been denied to the poet by many 
critics. Sometimes they uphold their views with apparent justice 
and logical consistency. It is really difficult to make out, at the first 
instance, who is in the right—the modern or the ancient critic. That 
is why a critical enquiry into the nature and function of art is neither 
superfluous nor redundant aven to-day. 

Plato’s suggestion that poetry is esoteric ds unique cannot be 
readily accepted in view of such confusion and divergence of opinion 
in regard to the nature of poetry and art. The irrationality as well 
as the uniqueness of poetry so boldly attributed to it by Plato will 
scarcely bear examination; in fact no less an authority than Kant 
will have poetry defined as containing au essential element of rationa- 
lity in it. In the nature of art, Kant tells us, there always is an 
element of intellectualism. As against the view of Kant; we find 
such an eminent thinker as Sri Aurobindo totally denying rationality 
and intellectualism in the ordinary sense, in all true. art. He writes: 
“ The creation of beauty in poetry and art does not fall within the 
sovereignty or even within the sphere of the reason. The intellect 
is not the poet, the artist, the creator within us; creation comes by 
a supra-rational influx of light and power which must work always, if 

it is to do its best, by vision and inspiration. Tt: may use the iuteilect 
for certain of its operations but in proportion as it subjects itself to 
the intellect, it loses m power and force of vision and diminishes 
the splendour and truth of the beauty it creates. Both Plato and 
Sri Aurobindo agree that the source of poetry is supra-rational. But 
their findings are altogether different. Genius, the true creator, writes 
Sri Aurobindo, is always supra-rational in its nature and its instru- 
mentation even when it seems to be doing the work of the reason ; 
it is most itself,.most exalted in its work, most sustained in the 
power, depth, height and beauty of its achievement when it is least 
touched by, least mixed with any control of the mere intellectuality 
and least often drops from its heights of vision and inspiration into 
reliance upon the elways mechanical process of intellectual construc- 
tion. Art-creation which accepts the canons of the reason and works 
within the limits laid down by it, may be great, beautiful and power- 
ful; for genius can preserve its power even when it labours in 
shackles and refuses to put forth all its resources; but when it 
proceeds by means of the intellect, it constructs, but does not create. 
It may construct well and with a good and faultless workmanship, 
but its success is formal and not of the spirit, a success of technique 
and not the embodiment of the imperishable truth of beauty seized 
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in its inner reality, its divine delight, its appeal to a supreme source 
of ecstacy, ‘Ananda.’ Another suggestion that poetry is something 
so general as to be almost co-terminous with experience itself is also 
baffling. It overlooks the fact that poetry is the expression of the 
unique experience of the poet. It is not unique as experience for 
the poet’s experience might have been shared by many in the past. 
It is unique because the poet expresses in his own unique way. 
There it is uncommon and peculiar. There it bids farewell to the 
experiences of the common herd of men. It is unique in its expres- 
sion. However the nature of poetry defies analysis in either direc- 
tion, whether we regard it as rare and esoteric like divinity or general 
and common as experience itself. What is true of poetry is also true 
of ert in general. Plato's theory of poetry as originating inysteri- 
ously from an ‘impulse of the divinity within ’ does not encourage 
any discussion or analysis. If we hold with Plato that the poetic 
activity is an “unconscious activity, we mean thereby not merely | 
that the poetic activity is mysterious in its nature, but also that the 
consciousness of any activity as poetic is incompatible with the 
poetic character of such acts. Such a position, we are sure, will not 
be acceptable to any poet worth the name. Poetic activity may be 
inspired but certainly not unconscious, as alleged by Plato. Intros- 
pection is possible only through retrospection but the peculiar charac- 
ter of the poetic activity according to such a position, makes any 
introspective assessment of its function totally impracticable. There- 
fore, we cannot even reach it, past facto retrospectively or inferen- 
tially through comparing the experiences of different individuals 
since reports of such experiences can never be available. Art, in 
Plato’s view, eloudes our grasp and we can never know it. Its very 
character baffles any easy characterisation. Tagore too holds a 
similar view. He writes^: ‘art is mayi—it has no other expla- 
nation but that it seems to be whatitis. I never tries to couceal 
its evasiveness, it mocks even its own definition and plays the’ game 
of hide-and-seek through its constant flight in changes." Tagore’s 
characterisation of art as. maya reminds us of Irving Babbitt’s charac- 
terisation of art as ‘illusion for the sake of illusion, a mere Nepenthe 
of the spirit, a means not of becoming reconciled to reality but of 
escaping from it." " Thus we find that from Plato down to Tagore, 
artists and art critics stand baffled when they attempt at an expla- 


1 See ‘Poetry, Monads and Soctety' by H. Kabir. 
2 ‘Contemporary Indian Philosophy,’ p. 38. 
3 The New Laokoon, p. 85 
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nation of the nature of art. For Plato, poetry originates from an 
impulse of the divinity within and such an ‘impulse is always in- 
definable. It is inherently irrational or sud-rational and that is why 
Plato is so trenchant in his criticism of art. ‘Tagore goes the way 
Plato has gone, when he tells us that it has no other explanation but 
that it seems to be what it is. ' This seeming reality ' if we may call 
it so, is the theme of art and the aesthetic approach to life and reality 
is a class by itself. | 

Apart from: the divergence of views on the nature of art, a 
number of other difficulties stand in the way. It is a pertinent 
question whether all forms of art—poetry, painting, architecture, 
sculpture and music can be subsumed under one head and they all 
can be judged with the same criterion. It is also doubtful whether 
a single theory will cover the whole field of art and not. only poetry 
or painting exclusively. The theory of art is moreover, not only the 
theory of beauty. The two cannot be equated. Art has to deal 
with the sublime and’ the ludicrous. Sublime, like the beautiful, 
does not arise from the conformity between content and activity. 
Like the ludicrous it does neither expréss the failure of expression. 
The sense of the sublime arises only when we fail to comprehand 
the grandeur and magnificence in nature. The categories of human 
thought, cannot adequately conform to the bigness of the content 
concerned. Sublimity is the failure of comprehension and expression 
on the part of the creator as well as of the appreciator. Subkhimity 
is not expressed; it is only hinted at. Successful expression gives 
us the sense of the beautiful, the sense of the harmony between the 
form and the content. This question of harmony does not arise at all 
in the case of the sublime.  Liudierous or comic is the expression of 
the failure of expression. The failure is well expressed and that is 
what gives rise to the sense of the comic., From a study of the 
nature of the comic, of the sublime and of the beautiful, it is quite 
difficult to ascertain at the outset whether a single theory of art will 
cover all these diverse problems of the field of aesthetics. 

A critic of art, will have to devote his time on yet another problem 
and that is to adjudicate upon the respective claims of reason . 
(thought) and feeling in matters of artistic creation. There are 
diverse views, as usual, on this point. There are eminent scholars 
and thinkers who look upon the aesthetic world as supra-rational or 
sub-rational and deny the competency of reason to survey this field. 
Plato considered art to be irrational and this lack of rational element 
in art led Plato to denounce it altogether. ri Aurobindo, like Plato 
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denied rationality to art. But he did not denounce the value of art 
on that score. He considered the realm of art to be beyond the speli 
of reason. The intuitive intelligence of man, when it has been 
sufficiently trained and developed, cai take up always the work of 
the intellec and do it with a power and light and insight greater 
and surer than the power and the light of the intellectual judgment 
in its widest scope. This intuitive intelligence of Sri Aurobindo 
comprehends within itself the contemplativeness of the rational 
faculty as well as the iminediacy of feeling. There is an intuitive 
discrimination, he tells us, which is more keen and precise in its 
sight than the réasoning intelligence. This is one side of the prob- 
lem. Kant again admits an element of intellectualism im art, Croce, 
on the other hand, declared art to be below the thought level. But 
it is in no way inferior to thought in dignity. Logic comes after art 
and art is devoid of any reality-consciousness. This discrimination 
between reality and unreality isa thing of the logical plane. In the 
realm of art, it is yet to emerge. Art is concerned with feeling. 
The immediacy of feeling, according to Benedetto Croce, constitutes 
the soul of art. There are people who take a middle course and 
allow both feeling and thought to take their respective seats in the 
realm of art. Rabindranath subscribes to such a view. This thought- 
feeling tug of war cannot be easily brushed aside. Like the other 
problems, this also stands out as a baffling question and the critics 
of to-day will have to take note of them. 
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The British Commonwealth, like the British Constitution, has 
evolved as a system largely on improvisation,.Compromise and Con- 
vention induced by the compelling needs and dynamic polities of an 
expanding world. ( The Statute of Westminster, 1931, was the first 
systematic, though limited, attempt at defining some of the fundamental 
incidents of the system in the formal language of a Coristitutional 
enactment.) But the Constitutional jacket which the Statute provided 
was far from being a complete cover for a body which still remained in 
the process of physiological evolution. Text books on the British 
Constitution speak of the gap Between theory and practice which 
characterises the British system of government. Herein, one may 
say, lies the clue to the entire political system of the British people— 
their capacity for compromise. They have a natural genius—almost 
uncanny in its instinctiveness—for knowing when a change is due; 
and they have developed the graceful habit of yielding to the inevitable 
far on the right side of the margin: This is a sustaining virtue 
because this, more than anything else, keeps Britain with -her appa- 
rently ageold, outmoded and decaying political system a going concern 
in an otherwise erratic and uncertain world. 

( The Statute of Westminster, 1931, did not provide a complete 
conspectus of what was known as Dominion Status at that time. It 
was just the formal enunciation of some very fundamental incidents 
of that status which, tilt then, had rested more on Convention and 
Custom than on formal legal recognition. A general analysis of the 
Act reveals that it made a distinction between Dominion Status and 
Dominion Functions. Equality of status was provided for, but as 
regards functions, a distinction was made as between the members, of 


the Commonwealth. In fact the great author of the Formula of. 


Dominion equality—Lord Balfour—clearly envisaged such a distinc- 
tion. The Committee on inter-Imperial Relations of the Imperial 
Conference, 1926, had added a rider to the formula on Dominion 
equality. “The principles of equality and similarity appropriate to 
status," if was stated, ‘‘ do not universally extend to functions,” The 


~~ 
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Gonfarenes of experts which worked out the details of the formula on 
inter-Imperial relationship met in 1929 and apparently ignored that 
part of the recommendations of the Imperial Conference of 1926, which 
had suggested discriminating ‘limitations on Dominion Functions, and 
a, more or less uniform pattern was prescribed for all. The Imperial 
Conference of 1980 gave. its-seal of approval to the final blueprint for 
the Constitutional structure of the Commonwealth and the outcome : 
was the Statute of Westminster, 1981. But (& close survey of the 
contents of the Statute shows that, the Preamble notwithstanding, 
the Constitutional arrangement clearly introduced distinctions as 
between members of. the Commonwealth. Leaving aside for the 
moment the issue of equality of status as between the United Kingdom 
and -other members of the Commonwealth which, as per Preamble, 
the Statute was purported to establish on a formal and legal basis, 
even legal and Constitutional equality as between the other members 
of the Commonwealth was not fully established. Status, one must 
recognise, is not merely a question of one's position in an Imaginary 
order of unembodied relationship which may be enunciated in the 
abstraction of formal law; it is very much real and concrete, and has 
to be defined in terms of functional relationship. Status, in fact, is 
(to use a chemical term) the precipitation of functions. Thus any 
' practical evaluation of status must take full account of its functional 
contents. | | 

Dominion status, which means the status of the Component 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, has got three 
relational aspects, viz., internal, inter-bimperial and inter-national. 
It is not necessary here to explore all these aspects to find out the 
presence and extent of functional inequality as between the units. 
Investigation in one field, viz., that of internal sovereignty, will show 
whether the Statute of Westminster, 1991, formally recognised 
equality as between all members of the Commonwealth.  Constituent 
power is, on ‘any reckoning, a fundamental feature of internal 
sovereignty. And any limitation upon the local exercise of that 
power, operated from outside by an outside agency, is a clear curtail- 
ment of internal sovereignty... Canada, which was’ par excellence 
‘The Dominion ;' and which was long viewed as the prototype of 
Dominionhood, was, denied by the Statute independent exercise of this 
vital constituent power. To say that, the exclusion as provided for by 
the Statute had the consent and acquiescence of that Dominion does 
not alter the fact of exclusion. Writing about this Prof. Keith 
observed : ‘< As regards substantive law, therefore, the only real 
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limitations as to alteration of the constitution are those affecting 
Canada, and they are self-imposed by the inability of provinces and 
federation, despite many efforts, to reach agreement as to the power 
of change. Other Dominions have unfettered power to act locally." * 
It is thus clear that the Statute of Westminster, 1981, did not 
set ‘up or recognise any absolute system of functional equality of 
status. The Preamble of the Statute started with an enunciation of 
(equality of) status which, however, remained largely proleptic im’ 
legal form, because formula and form remained disparate over sub- 
stantial areas. This in fact has been one of the most striking features . 
of what is elliptically called Dominion status. Dominion status, in 
fact, had never been in the course of its long evolution one single 
pattern of functional status, and even the Statute of Westminster, 
which purported to give a formal shape to that status on a uniform 
scale, failed to secure formal equality: That is why British Indian 
politicians in demanding Dominion Status, while is was still the fashion 
to do so, mentioned the particular pattern of Dominionhood which 
they had in view. z 
India and Pakistan were. admitted to full membership of the 
(British) Commonwealth by the Indian Independence Act, 1947. 
That Aċt, it may be noted, definitely marked an advance on the 
earlier Act—the Statute of Wesminster; 1931, at least from a strictly 
legal point of view. India and Pakistan were admitted to the country 
of the Commonwealth on terms which, in law, left very little room 
for ambiquity or obscurity. There was complete transfer of sovereignty 
to the new Dominions and full Constituent power was expressly con- 
ferred on them. And not only that but even the power of amending 
or repealing the Act itself, i.e., the Indian Independence Act, 1947, was 
formally conferred on them. Sec. 6, Sub-Sec. 2. of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947, expressly provided as follows: ‘‘ No law 
and no provision of any law made by the Legislature of either of the 
new Dominions shall be void or inoperative on the ground that it is 
repugnant to the laws of England, or to the provisions of this or any I 
existing or future Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom, or to 
any Order, Rule or Regulation made under any such Act, and the 
powers of the Legislature of each Dominion includes the power to 
repeal or amend any such Act, Order, Rule or Regulation im so far 
as it is part of the law of the Dominion." Tn this regard, viz., in. 
- respect of the full and unfettered’ power of the Dominions to pepe 
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or amend the provisions of even the basic constituent Act, 1-2., the 
so far as these formed a part of 


. Indian Independence Act, 1947, in 8 à 
the constitutional posi tion was 


the law of the Dominions concerned, n 
in the case of the Statute of Westminister, 


definitely more clear than 1 
Sec. 2 of the Statute of 


1991. A comparative reference to 
Westminster will make the ‘point élear. Sec. 2 includes the follow- 
ing : “No law and no provision of any law made after the 


commencement of this Act by the Parliament of a Dominion shall 
be void or inoperative on the ground that it is repugnant to the law 
of England or to the provisions of any existing or future Act of 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, or to any Order, Rule, or Regulation 
made under: any such Act, and the powers of the Parliament of a 
Dominion shall include the power to repeal or amend any such Act, 
Order, Rule, or Regulation in so far as the same is part of the law 
of the Dominion." Both Sec. 2 of the Statute of Westminster, 1981, 
and Sec. 6, Sub-Sec. 2 of the Indian Independence Act, 1947, purport 
io confer plenary legislative powers on Dominion Parliaments as 
espective contexts. Voidance by repugnancy is 
expressly excluded. Put there is one significant distinction between 
the two Acts in this regard. Sec. 6, Sub-Sec. :2 of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947, gives an enumeration of Imperial laws 
repugnancy to which would not cause the voidance of Dominion 
legislation and which the Dominions (India and Pakistan) would 
have the power to amend or repeal; and in that list there is a clear 
mention of ' this ... . Act of Parliament meaning the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947. Sec. 2 of the Statute of Westminster, 


1931, similarly gives an enumeration of Imperial laws; but there is 
‘this Act ’—meaning the Statute of West- 
' existing .... 


appropriate to their r 


no specifie mention of 
minster, 1981. Does the reference in that Section to 
Act of Parliament” cover the Statute of Westminster itself? 
Competent critics have debated the question and the legal position 1s 
by no means above controversy. Prof. Keith, for example, has con- 
tended that amendment or repeal of the Statute of Westminster itself 
did not come within the ambit of Dominion legislative competence. 
' It will be noted," observed Keith, '' that the rule laid down applies 
only to any Act existing when the Statute was passed or enacted in 
future; it does not apply to the Statute itself, which cannot.be varied 
by Dominion legislation, since this would destroy the safeguards for 
the Canadian and Australian Constitutions." * 


? Keith—The Dominions as Sovereign States, p. 75. , 
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Closely related to the above quetsion there is another issue of 
equal constitutional importance. What are the legal implications of 
the power of amendment and repeal as conferred on the Dominions 
by the Indian Independence Act, 1947, in terms of the right of seces- 
sion? In other words, is it possible for any of. the new Dominions 
created by the Act to ‘ legally’ secede from the Commonwealth as 
under the terms of that Act ? The issue is intriguing and is further 
complicated by the introduction of purely political considerations. 
Writing on this point in respect of the Dominions as under the Statute 
of Westminster, 1931, Prof. Keith rather inclined to the view that 
‘legal secession ' was hardly admissible. Since then, however, much 
concrete has happened and Ireland has left the Commonwealth fold 
without, apparently at least, any hitch. But still, one may say, the 
constitutional issue remains open. All that Ireland’s action demons- 
trates is that an event towards which she had long been working has 
been consummated. But has the legal question been settled on a 
reasonable and permanent basis? On this point there is room for 
doubt. Ireland’s action has been mainly, if not wholly, political. 
And national sentiment in that country has played a large part in it. 
In the prevailing political climate in that country there is hardly any 
chance of local judicial findings against the legality of Irish action. 
There thus remains only one other forum of judicial assessment, viz Es 
that in the United Kingdom. But the English people are shrewd 
;udges of time and habit. If there is & trump card up their sleeve, 
they won't show it before its time. Meanwhile, to be sure, the fiction 
of Imperial supremacy is not surrendered. Supremacy is allowed to 
. lie in abeyance, almost in a state of suspended animation, by what 
amounts to a kind of permissive action-on the pari of Parliament. 

Reverting to the question of secession as in the context of the 
Indian Independence Act, 1947, one notices in many quarters an 
attitude of almost axiomatic assurance on this point. There is much 
glib talk of this right having been conceded to India even as early as 
the days of the ill-fated Cripps Mission of 1942. The authors of the 
Cabinet Mission Plan had clearly envisaged it. Thus, it is believed, 
the Indian Independence Act (1947) must be construed to have made 
ample allowance for it. But this may reasonably be held to be mere 
wishful thinking. A law is not all spirit. Forms have a vital signi- 
ficance in it. That is why, drafting is not regarded as a mere 
formality. Meaning has to be read. into law on the basis of, among 
other things, its formal wording. Viewed in that light, Sec. 6, Sub- 
Sec. 2 of the Indian Independence Act, 1947, which confers on the 
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new Dominions plenary, and apparently unfettered, legislative com- 
petence, Is deeply significant. According to thé old conception of 
Commonwealth relationship secession, it may be noted, could become 
a reality in one of two ways, i.e., (a) either by the continuance of 
Dominion allegiance to an fimaginary divisible crown—functioning 
for the particular Dominion seeking secession in total isolation from 
‘the Crown of the rest of the Commonwealth, (b) or by the unilateral 
and outright elimination of Dominion allegiance to one indivisible 
Crown. . | 

The Doetrine of divisibility of the Crown has been debated by | 
eminent people—both politicians and jurisís. Division of the Crown, 
however, it may be noted, is different from separation of the Crown. 
The Doctrine of Division says that the same person 'X' may be, 
separately, king of each of the Dominions, in a purely institutional 
and functional role, for the purposes of the particular Dominions con- 
cerned: Separation of the Crown, on the other hand, would mean 
that different persons—' X, ' Y,' ‘Z; etc. ,—could respectively be 
kings of different Dominions, in the same institutional and functional 
role, for the purposes of the particular Dominions concerned. Sepa- 
ration, however, is not possible under the Statute of Westminster, 
1931, because the Statute solemnly records the following fact : ‘‘ It 
is meet and proper to set out by way of Preamble to this Act that, in- 
asmuch as the Crown is the symbol of the free association of the 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and as they are 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown, it would be. in accord 
with the established constitutional position of all the members of the . 
Commonwealth in relation to one another that any alteration in the 
law touching the succession to the throne or the royal style and titles 
shall hereafter require the assent as well of the Parliaments of all the 
Dominions as of the Parliament of the United Kingdom." The 
express reference in the statute to the ‘‘ law touching the succession 
to the throne ” clearly arid in legal terms brings out one very import- 
ant aspect of the Crown—the personal aspect—which is often ignored 
in discussions on, the subject. The Crown has been very much 
institutionalised in relation to the government of the United Kingdom 
as also of the Dominions. But there has not been, in-law, a total 
abstraction. The king still remains a person—subject to the natural 
law of physiological reproduction; and the reference in the above 
Preamble to the “ law touching the succession to the throne ” is a 
clear legal recognition of this personal factor. Viewed in that light, 
the possibility of total separation is ruled out. | 
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Now, coming to the question of division of the Crown, is it 
admissible under the terms of the Statute of Westminster, 1931, or 
under the provisions of the Indian Independence Act, 1947? In dis- 
cussions on this point competent critics point to two recent instances 
of legal action in connection with King Edward VIII’s abdication 
episode, and say that the actions of S. Africa and of the Irish Free 
State created a legal situation in which for about a couple of days, in 
a legal sense, the Crown stood divided and the British Commonwealth 
was dismembered. -Abdication became effective in S. Africa on 
December 10, 1936, the date of the signature of the Instrument of 
Abdication by King Edward VIII. Thus George VI’s succession as 
king for the purposes of the government of S. Africa was also effective 
from that date. In Ireland, on the other hand, the Executive Autho- 
rity (External Relations) Act, 1986, recognised the change of throne 
with effect from December 12, 1936. But for the rest of the 
Commonwealth the change had effect as from December 11, 1936.° 
But if one may venture to say so, the episode cited is rather an 
instance of ‘ Separation’ than of ‘ Division’ of the Crown. As for 
the legal aspect, one need not stake any view. Thus, formally, there 
is hardly any practical instance of a legal situation in which division 
of the Crown had ever become a fact. An approach to the problem 
on an academic plane, howeyer, shows the absurdity and grotesqueness 
of the proposition, if not its actual illegality. The whole doctrine of 
divisibility, it’ appears, has developed on the basis" of an imperfect 
appreciation—whether by accident or by deliberate design—of the 
personal and physiological aspect of the Crown. So long as the 
Crown, in physiological composition, remains one and indivisible, the 
‘possibility of institutional and functional division alone cannot be 
regarded as a wholly sound basis for the. doctrine of divisibiliy. 

Any exploration of the scope of legal secession in adherence to the 
doctrine of divisibility of the Crown is rather inappropriate in the par- 
ticular context of India. Sentiment, political antecedents, etc., all 
combine against such a possibility. Secession in the case of India 
can be conceived only in terms of an outright termination of the insti- 
tution itself (i.e., the Crown). The issue therefore has to be posed in 
the following terms: Is it possible for India, legally, under the terms 
of the basic Constituent Act, viz., the Indian Independence Act, 1947, 
to terminate the Crown for the purposes of the Government of India, 
by her unilateral action ? Secession, i$ is evident, would automati- 


3 (Cf. Keith—The Dominions as Sovereign States, pp. 105-110. 
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cally follow from! such action, because termination of the Crown—the 
common bond of inter-Imperial relationship—would separate India 
from the rest of the Commonwealth. To this, critics may object, 


saying that India by her new constitution has eliminated all traces of : 


the Crown from the body politic but still she retains her membership 


of the Commonwealth. Now this has been made possible by the 
substitution of a new, suitable formula on inter-Imperial relationship— 
especially to accommodate India—which replaces the older one of 
common allegiance to the Crown. More will be said “on this point 
below. Reverting to the issue formulated above, one scans in vain 
the various provisions of the Indian Independence Act, 1947, for 
authority to terminate the Crown. Sec. 6, Sub-Sec. 2 of the Act, 
which may be invoked and stretched as the ' enabling’ article, has 
one flaw. It contemplates action by an entity which, by express men- 
tion, is a Dominion. Under this Section authority is conferred to 
repeal or amend even ' this............Act,’ meaning the Indian Inde- 
pendence Act, 1947, but that only “ in so far as it is part of the law of 
the Dominion." Thus it may reasonably be held that the law (the 
Indian Independence Act, 1947), in the form in which it is couched, 
confers full legislative authority—including constituent power—on the 
Dominions subject to one very clearly implied limitation, viz., the con- 
tinuance of the Constitutional Status,6f Dominionhood as under that 
Act on the part of the new Dominions. Such Constitutional Status 
of Dominionhood would necessarily involve the retention of the Crown 
as a part of the institutional framework of the Dominions. 

The whole issue, it appears, has lost all practical significance 
because, in the first place, India has accomplished the fact of efface- 
ment of the Crown from her.own constitution, secondly, the fact of 
effacement has not been in any way controverted in any responsible 
quarters in the Commonwealth, and thirdly, the evolving of an agreed 
formula on inter-Imperial relationship has enabled India to continue 
her membership of the Commonwealth as a Sovereign Independent 
Republic. But here the question is one of the constitutionality and 
legality of action (strictly interpreted,) not of its practicality. The 
constitutional and legal aspect of the issue still remains open, though 
the practical side is closed. Did the formula evolved at the London 
Conference of Prime Ministers of the U. K. and the Dominions in 
April, 1949. create any new legal sifuation (in the formal sense of the 
term) which basically altered the position as under the Indian Inde- 
pendence Act, 1047? One is inclined to say ‘ no.’ "There is no way of 
knowing now what judicial reaction might have been to the action 
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under review. The possibility of judicial determination of the issue 
in India is legally closed, because judges here are now pledged to 
unswerving allegiance to the Republican constitution of India and are 
not thus competent to dig into its foundations. . Similarly, on political 
grounds, British Courts also would not re-open it. 

There remains one more question to settle. What is the present 
status of India as under the new Constitution? Tt is not necessary to 
dwell on the internal aspect of India’s new status; the elimination of all 
traces of the Crown from the Constitution of India has created a situ- 
ation of absolute and unfettered internal sovereignty. Thus the in- 
quiry may be confined to the other two aspects of status—one external 
or international, the other inter-Imperial. To begin with the external 
aspect, is India a full-fledged State as known to International law ? In 
support of an affirmative answer to the above, the following points may 
be listed : (a) India remains a member of the U.N.O.; (b) She has un- 
fettered authority in treating with foreign states in all matters of 
diplomacy, commerce, etc.; (e) Her internal sovereignty is un- 
questioned. But as against this, it may be contended that her status 
in the eye of international law is a contingent status—related to h 
transition from her status as under the Indian Independence Act, 194 
to the new republican status as under the new Constitution, India was 
accorded recognition by foreign states The U.S.A., it appears from 
press versions, extended recognition in terms which recorded a clea. 
mention of India’s continued association with the Commonwealth. 
Thus, it may be argued that the recognition of India as a Republic in 
association "with the Commonwealth is a distinctive, and therefore 
limited, recognition of India's status as a Sovereign, Independent Be- 
publie. ` The point, itis true, in the present political context, is of 
purely academic interest. Still, it is there, and may be  usefully 
noted. And, as will appear from the discussion below, the legal side 
cannot be altogether ignored. . 

Coming to the inter-Imperial aspect of the new status of India, 
one naturally inquires whether the effacement of the Crown from 
the constitution of India has finally terminated the last vestige of 
perl supreme; From the point of view of hs Traían comiti 
tution, of course, that result has been achieved. . But in assessing the 
full import of that constitutional achievement one must look beyond 
the political frontiers of India and make a careful note of reactions of 
constitutional significance in the Uinted Kingdom. The British Par- 
liament had provided for the transference of sovereignty to the Domi- 
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nion of India (and also Pakistan) by means of a carefully drafted legal 
instrument—the Indian Independence Act, 1947. But strictly inter- 
preted, that Act could not ^ Finally and irrevocably’ transfer 
Sovereignty, b gniy, because an Act of Parliament is nof final and irrevocable. 

Thus, legally at least, by the Indian Independence Act, 1947, British 
Párliament merely agreed to suspend the exereise of sovereignty in 
regard to the Government of Tndia, and transferred such exercise to 
Indian hands. ut the final custody of sovereignty, or to put it in 
nother way, ile-ultimate power of reviving sovereignty, obviously 
emained undisturbed with Parliament) There was nothing in law to 


prevent Parliament, if'it should ever feel so inclined, from staging a 


comeback. It may be argued, however, that in India there has not 
only been a legal termination of Imperial Supremacy but also a physi- 
cal liquidation of the same. The instruments through which 


.Parliament could operate its sovereignty—the British army and admi- 


nistrative personnel—have also been withdrawn from the Indian 
scene. Thus any restoration, to be real, must be legal as well as 
physical. Here however, one is sure, even the keenest advocates .of 
Imperial restoration would evidently boggle. For a restoration, even 


partial, against stubborn Indian opposition would be a very much 
. costly affair in blood and sweat. But the lega! loophole is there. In 


any A knowledge that the fiction of imperial supremacy still 
may have a legal basis is rather disturbing: Further, interest is added 
to this point by the way in which the British Parliament met the legal 
situation which arose as the result of India’s intention to declare her- 
self a sinit D November 30, 1949, Mr. Noel-Baker, Secretarv 
for Commonwealth Relations, presented to the House of Commons a 
Bill which was officially described as a Bill ‘‘ to make provision as to 
the operation of the law in relation to India, and persons and things 
in any way belonging ‘to or connected with India, in view of India’s 
becoming a republic while remaining a member of the Common- 
wealth." The Bill was rushed through all stages in Parliament and 
was finally placed on the Statute Book before Parliament rose for the 
Christmas recess. The official title of the Act says: ‘‘ This Act may 
be cited as the India (Consequential Provision) Act, 19049." Refer- 
elice may be made to Clauses 1, 2 _and 3 of the Act. Clause 1 pro- 
vides: '' On and after the date of India’ S | becoming a republic all 
existing law, that is to say, all law which, whether being a rule of law 
or a provision of an Act of Parliament, or of any other enactment or 
instrument whatsoever, is in force on that date, or has been passed, or' 
made before that date and comes into force thereafter, shall, until 
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provision is made to the contrary by the EA having power to 
alter that law and, subject to the provisions of Sub-Section 3 of this 
Section, have the same operation in relation to India, and to persons 
and things in any way belonging to or connected with India, as it 
would have had if India had not become a Republie." Clause 2 says: 
“ This Act extends to law of, or of any part of, the United Kingdom, 
a Colony, a protectorate or a United Kingdom trust territory, and 
also, but so far only as concerns law which cannot be amended by a 
law of the legislature thereof, to-law of Southern Rhodesia or. of any 
part thereof... . . Eo 

Clause 8 stipulates: ‘‘ His Majesty may, by Order-in-Council, 
make provision for such modification of any existing law to which 
this Act extends as may appear to him to be necessary or expedient 
in view of India’s becoming a republic while remaining a member of 
the Commonwealth. . . . Ari Order-in-Council under this Section-(A) 
may be made either before or after India becomes a republic, and 
may be revoked or varied by a subsequent Order-in-Council; and— 
( (B) shall be subject to annulment i in pursuance of a resolution of either 
House of Parliament.” 

The Press report (P.T.I.—Reuter. London, November 30) 
which circulated the news about the Bill, gave the following infor- 
mation, evidently inspired, on the legislation: '' It was implied that 
this would be done in the agreement reached by the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers here last April by which India,. while becoming a 
republic, will remain a member of the Commonwealth. Authoritative 


quarters to-night indicated that the general effect of the Bill is to 
provide that all laws shall continue to apply to India as if Tndia had 
continued to be part of the King’s Dominions. This provision is 
subject to such ‘amendments as the King may from time to time 
provide by Order-in-Council. The justification for this course is that 
while the new situation will come into force in India on January 26 
with the new Republican Constitution, legislation over a wide field 
will subsequently be necessary in Indis "The Bil was described by 
a high Parliamentary authority as primarily a holding Bill to ensur 
| the position of Indians in Britain should not be changed by the 
declaration of the Indian Republic. These Indians will continue to 
enjoy the same position, a and privileges in as as they do 

‘now, he said." 
Now, what are the legal and constitutional implieations of the 


above piece of legislation— The India (Consequential Provision) Act, 
. 1949? A close analysis reveals the following points :— 


“ 
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- (a) The Act provides for the recognition of the new republican 
status of India, but expressly, © while remaining a member of the 
Commonwealth." And, by implication, the law is permissive of. 
* India's becoming a republic while remaining a member of the 
‘Commonwealth.’ The Act, by deliberate design, anticipates the 
event of ‘‘ India’s becoming a republic;’’ and the rather strange 
silence of the Act on the very important point of the Constitutional 
Authority by whose action the situation of ‘‘ India’s becoming 4 
republic ° would be created, could not have been just an accident, an 
inadvertent error of drafting. In India’s new Constitution there’ is 
no such status as '' India's becoming a republic while remaining & 
member of the Commonwealth." In strict law, it 1s an entirely new 
status which the Act either. created: or what virtually amounts to 


the same, permitted. 
(b) The Act is not only anticipatory and permissive of the 


action of India in the matter of status—but is also definitely in the 
nature of what is technically styled as a holding Act. It anticipates 
India’s action in the way of repeal, amendment, etc., of various laws 
of imperial emanation, including even the Indian Independence Act, 
1947, and forestalls such action by clearly providing for their conti- 
nuance as part of the law of the United Kingdom and her Colonies, 
dependencies, etc., subject’ only to adjustment, amendment and 
annulment by an Act of Parliament, or an Order-in-Council made by 
His Majesty, or action by any body duly authorised in that behalf. 
A high Parliamentary authority, according to the Press report quoted 


above, spoke of the Bill as a c" Bill. It was certainly a holding 


Bil, but what was kept—alive—was—an-nvalugble—thrmp-m- 


British eyes—the fiction of Jire votai Parliamentary  Sovereigr 


hus the doctrine of imperial supremacy, so far as India is qo T 
not, in à Tegal sense, dead. Rather, one is constrained to sa 









"legal basis im the "system of law of the United Kingdom and her 
‘colonies, dependencies, etc. 

The British people have quaint ways which, to foreign observers, 
often appear in comic relief. The British Parliament, for example, 
when meeting for’ its first session after a General Election, goes 
through the pantomime of a dummy legislation. The dummy Bill is 
styled as ‘ A Bill for the Better Prevention of Clandestine Outlawries.' 
The pantomime, which to outsiders appears as the height of mid- 
summer madness. does not proceed béyond the First ' Act '—the stage 
of First Reading. But still, the British people and their very wise 


. 


there has been-a formal revival, and the fiction has acquired a solid 


d 
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Parliamentarians keep up the practice, which, in fact, is highly 
symbolic. The dummy Bill is, symbolically, a kind of pilot measure 
by which Parliament, after every renewal, tests ifs own independent 
legislative supremacy. The need for such testing has long passed. 
But the fiction continues, and has a deeper significance than many 
suspect. In matters of fundamental faith ritual has a place, because 
pure faith unsupported by it very often fails to sustain itself. 
Parhament’s ‘recent action in connection with India’s transition to 
„a republican status, one feels tempted to say, was in line with the 
age-old tradition of British political practice. It was just a ritual 
practice—gone through by the votaries of that strange god—Parlia- 
mentary Sovereignty—may be just to keep their faith alive. 


TNT the World 


The Past, Present and Future of the Saar. 


After the first World War the peacemakers at Versailles could not 
make any permanent decision as to what to do with the Saarland. 
Accordingly it was handed over to the League of Nations to be managed 
by it through a Commission of its own. The arrangement was that after 
fifteen years of this League rule a plebiscite would be taken and the 
Saarlanders would be called upon to decide thereby whether they would 
return to Germany. In 1985 this plebiscite was actually held and by 
an overwhelming majority the Saarlanders decided in favour of getting 
back to their fatherland. It is true that Hitler was then in. power in 
Germany. The Nazis ‘under him had not only revived German 
prestige but whetted the ambition of the Germans as a superior race. 
In view of this race fever it was but inevitable that the Saarlanders 
would take only one decision, namely that of return to Germany. But 
even if the Nazis were not then in power and race propaganda had not 
taken place, it is unlikely that the people of the Saarland would have 
decided otherwise, They are Germans, speak the German language, 
and cherish German traditions. No other interest would consequently 
have deterred them from going back to the German fold. 

For ten years the Saarland remained an integral part of Germany. 
Then came the great debacle and defeat of 1945. The question again 
arose as to how the Saarland would be governed and what political 
affiliations it would have. The French Government and people were bent 
upon exploiting the resources of this province in their own interest. 
This they could do only by keeping the Saarland separated from 
Germany. They took shelter behind the argument that as the economies 
of Lorraine and the Saarland were complementary it was essential that 
the two should remain under one authority. The steel industry of the . 
Saar could not function without iron ore from Lorraine. Secondly, 
France provided a natural market for the coal produced in the Saar 
mines and thirdly the food deficit of the Saarland could be met only by 
supply from France. The conclusion was, therefore, irresistible that 
Saar should not remain an integral part of Germany but should be either 
incoporated in France or should be governed by a separate authority over 
which France must have sufficient control. Actually in 1947 with the 
approval of Britain and the U.S.A. the Saarland was separated from 
Germany, economically unified with France and placed under the 
administration of a French High Commissioner who was to presion over 
an elected committee. 

Under this arrangement it is true the Saarlanders are now economically 
better off than, Germans in occupied zones. It is also true that they 
have not been required under this arrangement to face the problem of 
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the refugees from -East Prussia and other places. But all the same you 
scratch a Russian and you will find a Tartar. The people of the Saar 
remain today as proud of their German race and their German language 
as ever. They want nothing better than to get back into the German 
fold. So, though not immediately, certainly in the near future France 
will be faced with the problem of German irredentism in the Saarland. 


Western New Guinea. 


Talks on the future of Western New Guinea broke down at the 
Hague. It should be remembered that this territory was claimed by 
‘Indonesia as its own.’ But when the Dutch handed over control over the 
Indonesian islands to Soekarno and his colleagues, it was decided to 
postpone final decision on the future of New. Guinea for one year at the 
end of which the Dutch and Indonesian representatives would meet, 
discuss the problem and solve it by amicable means. This meeting, held 
at the Hague,-has, however, now failed to produce any amicable 
settlement. The delegates of the Dutch Government. pointed out that 
the people of New Guinea were different in race, religion and customs 
trom those of Indonesia proper. They further pointed out that many of 
the tribal representatives of this territory had protested openly against 
‘its projected transfer to Indonesian control. By such transfer, they 
thought, their development on their own lines would be arrested and their 
culture would suffer. The Indonesian representatives had, however, good 
ground to observe that these so-called tribal representatives were those 
who had been set up by the Dutch authorities to depose as instructed. 
They were not speaking either their own mind or on behalf of their 
tribes. They were only the gramophones of the Dutch officials. Here 
in India we should remember how decade after decade the British 
Government refused to part with their imperialist control on the 
ostensible ground that the withdrawal of the British would adversely 
affect the interests of the masses. At the same time it was writ large 
on British History in this country that nothing was done to advance the 
interests of these masses. They remained illiterate, uneducated and 
poverty-stricken throughout the long period of Indo-British connection. 
In Western New Guinea also while practically nothing has been so far 
done by the Dutch to minister to the welfare of the tribal peoples, they 
now take the plea that their withdrawal would amount to the betrayal 
of tribal interests. Hypocrisy does not seem to have any limits in the 
conduct of international relations. The fact is that the Dutch are un- 
willing to give up this last stronghold of their imperial authority. In 
this unwillingness again they are supported very keenly, but unwisely by 
the Australian people and Government. The Australians very short- 
sightedly seem: to be determined to maintain their continent as a 
whiteman's country. They would not allow any Asian immigration 
into its vast and uninhabited territory. The withdrawal of the Dutch 
from Western New Guinea and thé installation of the Indonesians there 
would on this account become very uncanny to them. So they are 
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doing their best to prop up this Dutch imperialism which otherwise 
might have collapsed. This attitude, however, may untimately cost 
Australia dear. It may succeed only in ranging all Asian peoples 
against them. 


Some Doctorate Dissertations in Political Science in Preparation in the 
Universities of U.S.A. 


i. The Effect of Humanism on Political Thinking in America after the 

Civil War. 

2, The Philosophy of Woodrow Wilson. 

3. The Socio-Political Technique of Non-violent Action as developed 
by M. K. Gandhi. 

4. The Political Ideas of Charles À. Beard. 

5. Police Against State. 

6. The Theory ahd Practice of Functional Representation with parti- 
cular reference to the United States. 

7. Distinction of the Just and Unjust War from Grotius to the Present. 

8. An Examination of the Psychological Assumptions of  Anti- 
Democratic Theorists. 

9. The Speculative and Practical Life in Aristotle, as Related to the 
Problem of Church and State. 

1G. The Role of Values in Political Enquiry—A Methodological Analysis. 

ll. Leadership in America: A Study of Identification and Acceptance 
among Specialised Groups. 

12. John Stuart Mill’s Essay on Liberty and its Critics, 

19. The Purpose of the State in Greek Political Theory. 

14. History of the Democratic Idea in America. 

15. Pluralism in Contemporary American Political Thought. 

16. Political Ideas of American Business. 

17. An Analysis of the Political Philosophy of John Dewey. 

18. Graham Wallas’s Method of Political Enquiry. 

19, Pragmatism and Democracy: A Study of the Logical and Historical 
Relations between Philosophical Pragmatism and Democratic 
Politics., 

20. Prescription or Progress: A Great Debate in the 18th Century 
English Political Theory. 

21. The Clarification of the Concept of Sovereignty in France in the 16th 
Century. 

22. The Function of Education in American Political Theories. 

23. Compulsory Voting: Its Theory, Practice, Problems. 

24. Political History of Article twentyfive of the Judiciary Act of 1789. 

25. Political Boss and Twentieth Century '' Jeffersonian.” 

26. Interest Groups and Public Housing. 

27. Advice and Consent: A: study of Congressional-Executive Liaison 
in Foreign Policy. 

28, Southern Solidarity in National Politics. 

29. Polities of National Farmers Union. ` 
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30. Federal Regulation of Radio and Television: Broadcasting. 

31. Congressional Organisation and Policy Formulation—with special 
reference to House Committee on Rules. | 

92. A Study of the Special Legislative Session, with particular reference 
to the United.States and the 48 States. 

38. Employment of Civilians by the Department of the Army: Factors 

in Determining whether Military or Civilian Personnel should be assigned 
to particular activities or jobs. 

94. Structure of the Executive Branch in relation to Current Foreign 
Affairs Functions. 

30. The Presidency and the Crisis: Powers of the.Office from Pearl 
Harbour to V-J Day. 

36. A Study of National Party Chairmen. 

87. Justice Brandies and Administrative Law. i 

88. The Constitutional Problems of National Control of Elections 
in U.S.A. 

39. The Polities of the Supreme Court of the State of Wisconsin in 
Progressive Era (1900-17). 

40. Negro Civil Rights and the Supreme Court. 

41. Municipal Licensing. 

42. County Government in New Jersey. 

48. State Regulation of Diserimination in Employment. 

44. Civie Reform Movment in Cincinnati. 

45. Municipal Budgetary Administration in the District of Columbia. 

46. The New York State Publie Service Commission. 

47. The Second Class Township in Pennsylvania. 

48. City-State Fiscal Relations in Michigan, 1937-47. - 

49. The Council of State Governments. 

50. The Administrative History of War-time Rationing. 

51. The Administrative Budget of UNRRA. 

52. Administrative Problems in a National Health Programme. 

53. Administration of Federal Grants-in-Aid to Iowa. 

54. The Budgetary Administration of the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. e 

55. Management of Social Science Research in the Federal Government. 

56. The Administration of Federal Loans and Grants to Local 
Governments. 

57. The Administration of Virginia State Highways. 

58. Departmental Personnel Offices in Federal Government. 

59. The Trial Examiner in Federal Regulatory Agencies. 

60. Wartime Control over Food Prices. 

61. Some Aspects of the Public Administration of Natural Science 
Research. 

62. The Administration of the Federal Housing Programme. 

63. The British Commonwealth in South-Bast Asia. 

64. The Political Parties and the Fourth French Republic. 

65. Ministerial Responsibility under the New Constitution of Japan. 

66. Civil Service in Great Britain in Wartime. ; 
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67. Government and the Press in Great Britain since World War II. 
68. Freedom of the Press in Germany, 1918-1988. 
69. The Inspection of the British Local Authorities by the Central Govt. 
70. Third Parties in Canadian National Politics. 
71. Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia. 
72. The Commissariats of the Soviet Union. 
78. The Swedish Co-operatives and Politics. - 
74. Soviet Theory and Practice in the Nationality Question. 
75. An Analysis ofthe British Conservative Party. 
76. Left-Wing Movement in Post-War Italy. 
77. The World Health Organisation. 
78. The United Nations and the Individual. 
79. International Law and the Second. World War. 
- 80. United States Representation and Participation in International 
Conferences. 
81. The Benelux Union. 
82. The Foreign Economic Policy of Modern India. 
83. British Opinion Concerning United States Foreign Polity since 1945. 
84, The House of Representatives in Foreign Affairs. 
85. The United Nations and Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
86. Pacific Settlement of Disputes under United Nations. 
. B7. Canadian-American Relations 1989-45. 
88. Franco-British Relations in South-East Asia 1868-1904. 
89. Anglo-Russian Power Politics in Iran 1900-1925. 
90. United Nations Settlement. of Armed Conflict: Palestine, Indonesia, 
Kashmir, 
91. The Food and Agricultural Organisation of the United Nations. 
92. The Small Powers and the General Assembly in Political and Secu- 
rity Matters. 
93. The International Administration of the Turkish Straits. 
94. A Commentary on the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
. 95. Irish-American Influence on. American Foreign Policy. 
96. The Influence of Immigrant Groups on U.S. Foreign Policy. 
297. The Foreign Policy of India since Independence. 
98. Francis Lieber and the International Law of Land Warfare. 
99. German-Japanese Relations. in Inter-War Years. 
100. British Concepts of Internationalism in the 19th Century. 


° 





Reviews and Notices of Books 


A Study of Indian Economics—By Pramathansth Banerjea, M.A., 
D.Se. , Barrister-at-Law, Published by the SONIS of Caleutta, pp. 679. 
_ Price Rs. 12/- 

This is the 6th edition of a popular text bock by a former Minto 
Professor of Economics of the Calcuita University. First Published in 
1911 the book has now been rewritten, enlarged and brought up-to-date. 
It consists of two parts. The thirteen: chapters comprising the Ist part 
are mainly of an analytical and descriptive character, The second part 

which includes the remaining twentyone chapters has been devoted to 
reasoned and scientific discussion on the many economie problems of the 
country. We may refer.particulary to discussions on Land Systems,. 
the Food Problem, Rural Indebtedness, Irrigation, Industrial Organisation 
and Finance, Banking and Currency Problems, Fiscal Policy and 
Economie Planning. Banking and Currency Problems have been elabor- 
ately treated in four chapters: Land Systems have also been discussed in 
some detail. The question of land nationalisation has engrossed the 
attention of the public for a considerable time. It is, therefore, in the 
fitness of things that the author has provided:in this book a detailed, 
though compact, discussion of the problem. 

The book should not only be a very helpful guide to students of 
Economies in our colleges but should be of immense assistance to the 
general reader who would like to have some appreciation of our economic 
problems. i 

The printing and general get- RE of the book leave nothing to be 


desired. 
N. C. Roy 


Indian Industria] Labour—by P. N. Rastogi. Published by Hind 
Kitabs Ltd. Bombay. Pp. 286. Price Rs. 7/8. 

This rapid review of the problems of industrial labour is Bre : 
But ib falls far short of being a manual for professicnals as also ot being 
a ‘text book’—which the author claims it is while providing a summary 
of developments in the fields of industrial labour-employer relations, of 
social insurance, of housing, of profit-sharing schemes, of labour legislation, 
etc., the writer has also provided a running commentary on the various 
issues cropping up. 

Discussing the- profit-sharing scheme, the author has recommended 
a formula of profit-sharing on the basis of production per capita. This 
is an extremely important constructive suggestion on the subject and 
o needs close scrutiny. This, together with the suggestion of Professur 
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Radhakamal Mukerjee in the matter of payment of part of the profits 
in the form of bonus-shares to the workers, cashable for such specific 
purposes as housing, would be a real contribution to the growth of improv- 
ed industrial relationship. 

From a study of the history of the Indian working class it is evident 
that present-day industrial relationship is not contributing materially 
towards stable harmony and peace. The alternative suggested by the 
working class movement is socialism, i.e., nationalisation of the means of 
production. In such nationalised sectors even today the relations are 
far from being satisfactory. Thus there is no plausibility in the argument 
that socialism would be a proper solvent of these problems ab initio. 
The various labour legislations, labour welfare schemes, etc., are pragma- 
tic efforts for solving the problems in parts. But they do not conceive 
or starb from a new pattern of industrial relationship. Mr. Rastogi’s 
book does not help us much in this fundamental direction. The 'employer- 
employee’ or ‘State-worker’ relationships do not seem to answer the 
objectives of industria] harmony. A new and qualitatively different 
relationship has to be substituted. And in such a relationship the con- 
summer for whom industry comes into existence must find an important 
place. Only by such a mutation, both in the réalm.of ideas as well as 
in economie practice, can a real step towards peace and harmony be taken. 


* The book contains a useful bibliography. 
l K. K. Sinha 


Song of India—By Frank Clune. Published by Messrs. Thacker 
& Co., Ltd., Bombay. Price Rs. 12/8. 

Mr. Clune, an Australian correspondent of the Daily Mirror, came 
to India in 1948, when Lord Wavell was our Governor-General and Aus- 
tralia-born Mr. R. G, Casey Governor of Bengal. He was accorded Com- 
plete freedom to travel where be liked and the pook is the result of the 
experience gathered in this way. 

As a foreigner he sees the country through foreign eyes and it seems 
-he was more interested in external things like scenery and the physical 
grandeur of the country than in its history or in contemporary events 

ewhich were then shaping the destinies of India. 

From a study of the book it appears that he travelled extensively 
in Southern India towards the Bombay side and his views on Bombay 
and Caleutta are only of temporary importance. He also gives us some 
pen-pictures, the more important of which are those of Viceroy Wavell, 
Mr. Jinnah, Mr. and Mrs. Casey and Lord Mountbaten, 

J. N. Mitra 


Incidents of Gandhiji’s Life—Edited by Chandrashanker Shukla. 
Published by Vora & Co., 3 Round Building, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay-2, 
Price Rs. 10/8. 
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This very interesting book contains fifty-four contributions from 
many well-known people of our country such as the late Sarojini Naidu, 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Bhagwan Das, Jairamdas Doulatram, J. B. 
Kripalini, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, J. C. Kumarappa, Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas and others and also some weil-known foreigners like Fenner 
Brockway, Richard B. Gregg, Rufus M. Jones, etc. 

Each contributor throws special light on particular aspects of the 
colourful life of Mahatmaji. Rajkumari paints him asa teacher, Kum- 
ürappa draws lessons from his life, Dr. Rajendra Prasad speaks of his 
reminiscenses of Champaran days and so on. We thank the publisher 
and the compiler for this collection which we feel sure will be considered 
as a valuable addition to Gandhian literature. 


H. C. Mookerjee 


Ourselves: 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY BILL 


Early in this month the Calcütta University Bill was introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly and after a short discussion of the general 
principles it .was referred to a Select Committee. The University 
which is immediately affected by its provisions had consequently to 
make up its mind as to what attitude it should adopt towards the 
proposed measure. 

The legislative enactment undas which the University is now 
administered was adopted in 1904 during the reactionary regime of 
Lord Curzon. The chief University authority under this enactment 
is the Senate and eighty percent of the members of this body are there 
by nomination. Otherwise also some of the arrangements made by 
the Act of 1904 have become out of date and out of tune with changing 
times and needs of the country. In view of these facts the University 
had not,only no objection to the substitution of à new enactment for 
the old one but would actually welcome it. It should, however, see to 
it that the proposed measure would not only help in conserving what | 
had already been achieved by the University inspite of its many 
handicaps but would meet the growing educational needs of the 
province. i 

Accordingly the Syndicate of the University appointed a Sub- 
Committee with the Vice-Chancellor as its Chairman to go through 
the Bill section by section and suggest amendments. Time, however, 
was short and consequently the Government was approached for its 
extension, so that the Bill might be studied more thoroughly and 
amendments suggested more comprehensively. But the Government 
° had fixed a time-table of its own and-it could not find it possible to 
change it. The Sub-Committee had on this account to make hurry 
with its study of the Bill. It suggested a number of amendments in. 
many important particulars. Adopted by the Syndicate they were 
placed before a special meeting of the Senate on the 19th March. 

For four hours this body discussed the amendments and approved of 
them. Four members of the Syndicate who had also been members ` 
of the Syndicate Sub-Committee which had suggested the amendments 
then, appeared before the Select Committee of the Assembly on three 
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occasions (on the 20th, 22nd and 27th March), and did their best £o 
impress upon this Committee the necessity of accepting the amendments 
in the interests of better and more efficient educational administration. 

While the Syndicate and the Senate had to devote its due atten- 
tion to the provisions of the Bill, the Council of Post-Graduate Teach- 
ing in Arts had also to take special interest in them. These provisions 
affect very vitally the future of Post-Graduate studies as developed 
during the last forty years in this province. In view of this it was 
only in the fitness of things that the Bill would be taken up for consi- 
deration by the Executive Committee of the Council of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Arts. It heard from its President his own reactions to 
the different chapters of the Bill and then it constituted a Sub- 
Committee with the President as Chairman to go into the detailed 
provisions of the Bill and suggest amendments. The President was 
also authorised, in view of the shortness of time, to place the amend- 
ments as prepared by the Sub-Committee direct before the Council, which 
would meet on the 16th March to consider the Bill. The Council 
actually adopted after considerable discussion these amendments with 
slight modifications and the President placed them before the Select 
Committee. It should be stated here that for the most part the 
amendments suggested by the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in 
Arts were on all fours with those suggested by the Senate. Only here 
and there there were Wiscrepancies between the two sets. 

The Bill as introduced in the Assebmly provides for a new orga- . 
nisation for the University. Under it Post-Graduate studies may not 
remain centralised as now. .They may be dispersed in different consti- 
-tuent colleges as well. | Even those departments which will remain 
directly in the hands of the University will be under a system of 
management different from the present one. The Senate which 
shall be the supreme authority of the University will be a larger body 
than now and wiil be differently constituted. The Syndicate also will 
be given a new constitution. The Vice-Chancellor who has since the 
inception of the University been appointed for two years at a time and 
worked in an honorary capacity will be appointed for a four-year term 
and will be a salaried functionary of the University. The Faculties will 
continue as now.. As for the Boards, there are at present two sets of 
them—(i) Boards of Higher Studies and (i) Boards of Studies. The 
Bill provides for one set. In addition to these. old paraphernalia the 
Bil also includes provisions for the constitution of a new body, e.g., 
the Academic Council which will consist of about fifty-five members, 
most, if not all of them, will be members of the Senate. 
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The Bill, if passed into an Act, will provide only the bare struc- 
ture of the University. Its working will depend mostly on statutes 
which will be adopted by the Senate, ordinances which will be 
issued by the Syndicate and regulations which will be framed by 
the Academic Council. 


Tre LATE SATYENDRANATH BHADRA 


Satyendranath Bhadra has died in Calcutta at the age of eighty. 
His death has made the educational world considerably poorer. A 
distinguished teacher of English Literature in the Dacca College an 
later Principal of the Jagannath College, he filled an important place 
. in the field of higher education in old undivided Bengal. For some- 
time he was also the Treasurer of the Dacca University. The last 
years of his long and fruitful life were darkened by the implications of 
the partition of Bengal and he fell an easy prey to an illness that has 
now proved fatal. We offer our condolences to his sons and other 
members of his family. 





Orders by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate of the 
University of Calcutta 


` NOTIFICATION No, R. 5 


. , ln modification of the previous orders on the subject, it is hereby notified for general 
information that the Regulations relating to the Certificate Course in Languages will be 
given efect io from the examina-ion of 1951 (instead of from the examination of 1952, as 
previously decided). , 


Senate House, l S. C. Ghosh. 
The 15th February, 1951. (Oflg.) Registrar. 


. CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notirication No. R. å. 


It is hereby notified for general information that, under Sub-Section (1) of Section 25 of 
the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904), the Government of West Bengal have been 
pleased to sanction the Regulations relating to the Certificate in Languages and the Diploma 
in Lauguages and the insertion of two new Chapters XL-G and XL-H after Chapter XL-F 
of the Regulations. 


These Regulations will be given effect to from the Examinations of 1952. The Regula- 


tions referred to run as follows :— 
' FA 


CHAPTER XL-G 


CERTIFICATE ÍN LANGUAGES. 


(1) An examination for the Certificate in Languages shall be held annually in Caleutta 
and in such other places as shall from time to time be appointed by the Syndicate, the 
approximate date to be notified in the Calendar. ' 


(2) Any Graduate in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Engineering may be admitted 
to this examination provided that after graduation he has completed 'a regular course of 
study iu the subjects for the examination for one academical year in the university or in ` 
. any Institution recognised by the University for the purpose. 


(8) Every candidate sent up for the examination Shall produce a certificate (a! uf good 
conduct, (b) of diligent study, (c) of having satisfactorily passed the periodical examinations 
of the Institution and other tests, and (d) of probability of passing the examination. Every 
candidate shall send in his application with a certificate in the prescribed form to the 
Registrar at least six weeks before the date fixed for the commencement of the examination. 


. (4) A fee of Rs. 40 shall be forwarded by each candidate with his application. A 
candidate who fails to pass or to present himself for the examination shall not be entitled 
to claim a refund of: the fee. A candidate who fails to pass or to appear at the examination 
may be admitted to one or more subsequent examinations on payment of a like fee: of 
Rs. 40 on each occasion. 


* 


If a student, after completion of the regular course of study for the examination, does 
not register himself as a candidate for or does not present himself at or fails to pass the 
examination immediately succeeding such completion he may appear at any of the two 
following examinations on payment of the prescribed fee only. No fuch candidate will be 
allowed to appear at any subsequent examination unless he prosecutes a fresh course of 


study as required under Section 2 above, : 
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(5) Every candidate shall be examined in one of the following languages :— 


. (1) French, (2) Spanish, (3) Portuguese, (4) Italian, (5) German, (6) Russian, (7) Persian, 
(8) Pashtoo, (9) Arabic (Modern, with special reference to Iraqui and Syrian Dialect, (10) 
Tibetan (Modern), (11) Burmese, (12) Chinese (Standard National Speech-kuo-yu), (13) 
Japanese. (14, Indonesian (Malay), (15) any one of the following modern Indian Languages 
(open cnly to those whose mother tongue is not any of the Indian Languages) :— 


(1) Bengali, (2) Hindi and (8) Urdu. 


The above list may be modified by the Syndicate on the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts from time to time. 


'6) The examination shall be Written and Oral. Candidates wil] be required to pass 
both in the Written and Oral examinations. 


(7) The course of study shall be as follows :— 
I. Written Examination ;— 


` Two papers of 100 marks each M: iss T" .. 900 marks 
(a) Paper I bis us si . 41400 ,, 
(i) Translation into English from prescribed as well as unseen este 50 ,, 
(it) "Translation from English ae va saq e. DO ,, 
(b) Paper IT will consist of the following :— T .». 100 marks. 
(ü Questions on grammar (a study of tlie characters i in the case of } 
Chinese and Japanese / | 
` (i Composition--letter writing. paraphrase, summary, essay &c. L 60 ,, 
(iii) Pheneties | 
(iv) General History and Culture of People J 40 n 


Il. Oral Examination :-— 
One paper 2s ee ste eds es. =i 100 marks. 
(Ü Dictation in the language in its originals script. 


(it) Reading aloud from newspapers a 


(ii) Describing a picture in the language — 


(iv) Translation at sight from English. 
.(v) "Translation at sight into English 
(vi) Simple conversation. 


The Syndicate shall have power to add to or modify the list on the recommendation 
of the Ex. Com. of the Council of P G.T. in Arts and the Board of Higher Studies in Modern 
Languages which will be organised within five years after the regular institution of the 
course. 


Books shall be prescribed or recommended by the Executive Committee concerned on. 
the recommendation of the relevant Committee or Board of Higher Studies. 


(8) In order to pass the examination in the Third Class a candidate must obtain at 
least 45 per cent of total marks in both Written and Oral examinations. Candidates obtaining 
60 per cent of the total marks in the aggregate shall be placed in the Second Class and 
those obtaining 75 per cent of the total marks in the aggregate shall be placed in the First 
Class and the rest will be placed in the Third Class. 


(0) As soon as possible after the examination, the Post-Graduate Executive Committee 
in Árts shall publish a list of the candidates who have passed, arranged in classes indiceted 
above, each in order of merit. Each successful candidate shall'be given a certificate in 
the form prescribed in ARENIE A À. 


CHAPTER XL-H 
DIPLOMA IN LANGUAGES , 


(1) An examination for the Diploma i in Languages shall be held annually in Calcutta 
and in such other places as shall from time to time be appointed by the syndicate, the 
approximate date to be notified in the Calendar. 


(2) Any Graduate in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Engineering may be admitted . 
to this examination prov ded he bas, after passing the Certificate Examination in Languages 
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completed a regular course of study in the subjects for the examination for one academical 
year in the University or in any Institution recoguised by the University for the purpose. 

(3) Every candidate sent up for the examination shall produce a certificate (a) of good 
conduct, (6) of dil'gent study, (c) of having satisfactorily passed the periodical examinations 
of the Institute and other tests, and (d! of probability of passing the examination. Every 
candidate shall send in his application with a certificate in the prescribed form to the 
Registrar at least six weeks before the date fixed for the commencement of the examination. 

(4) A fee of Rs. 60 shall be forwarded by each candidate with his application. A 
candidate who fails to pass or to present himself for the examination shall not be cantitled 
to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate who fails to pass or to appesr at the examination 
may be admitted to one or more subsequent examinations on payment of a like fee of 
Rs. 60 on each occasion 

If a student, after completion of the regular course of study for the examinalion, does 
not register himself as a candidate for or does not present bimself at or fails to pass the 
examination immediately succeeding such completion, he may appear a$ any of the two 
following examinations on payment of the prescribed fee only. No such candidate will be 
allowed to appear at any subsequent examination ualess he prosecutes a fresh course of 
study as required under Section 2 above. 


(©) Every candidate shall be examined in one of the following languages :— 

(1) French, (2) Spanish, (8) Portuguese, (4) Italian, (5) German, (6) Russian, 
(7) Persian, (8) Pashtoo, (9) Arabic, (Modern. with special reference to Iraqui and Syrian 
Dialects}, (10) Tibetan (Modern), (11) Burmese, (12) Chinese (Standard National 
Speach-kuayu), (13) Japanese, (14) Indonesian (Malay), (15) any one of the following Modern 
Indian Languages (open only to those whose mother tongue is not any of the Indian 
Languages :— 

(1) Bengali (2) Hindi and (3) Urdu. 


_ The above list may be modified by the Syndicate on the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts from time to time. 


(60 The examination shal! be Written end Oral. Candidates will be required to pass 
both in the Written and in the Oral examinations. 


(7) The course of study shall be as follows :-~ 


I. Written 3 papers of 100 marks each is n "T 900 marks 
(a) Paper I sie js TM " d 100 ,, 
fi) Questions on the prescribed text-books a: vn 10  ,, 
(ii) Questions on Grammar (Study of Characters will be considered 
as part of Grammar in the case of Chinese and Japanese. 30 y 
(b) Paper II will include ¿oz id ud 100 marks 


(i) Translation from unseen in the language into English 
(ii) Translation from English 
(i) Free Composition (Essay, etc.) 


(c) Paper IIT o T x 2 100 marks 
(^ History of Civilisation of the People concerned m 10^ . 45 


tii) Phoneties (including of Chinese and Japanese, a study 
of the history of the script.) E PR = ,90 y 


TI, Oral Examination will include among other tests, the following :— 200 ,, 


(i) “Dictation in the original script. 
(4) Dictation in Phonetic script. 
(si) Reading and explanation of an unseen passage. 
(iv) Translation at sight from English. 
(o) Translation at sight from the languege. 
(vi) General Conversation (books to be recommended for this part of the oral test), 


The Syndicate shall have power to add to or modify the list on recommendation of the 
Ex. Com. of the Cooncil of P. G I. in Arts and the Board of Higher Studies in Modern 
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Languages which will be organised within 8 period of five years after the regular institntiou 
of the course. 


Books shall be prescribed.or recommeded by the Executive Committee concerne on the 
recommendation of the relevant committee or Boards of Higher Studies. 


(8 Inorder to pass the Examination in the Third Class a candidate must obtain at 
least 45 per cent of the total marks in both Written and Oral examination. Candidates 
obtaing 60 per cent of the total marks in the aggregate shall be placed on the Second Class 
and those obtaining 75 per cent on the total marks in the aggregate in the First Class and 
the rest will be placed in the Third Class. 


' (9) As soon.as possible afier the examination the Executive Committee concerned 
shall publish a list of successful candidates arranged in classes us indicated above each 
in order of merit. Hach successful candidate shall be given a Diploma in the form prescribed 
in Appendix A. . 


Senate House, j 8. C. Ghosh, 
The 16th December, 1950. Registrar (Offg.). 


a 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA. 


NorIcE : 

In addition to the list of candidates who were declared to have passed the Final M. B. 
Examination, Parts I & II (New Regulations), under the Condensed Course, beld in May, 
1949, and published in the Calcutta Gazette, (dated Thursday, December 1, 1949, page 431) 
the undermentioned candidate who had previously passed the Final M.B. Examination, 
Part II, having subsequently passed the Final M. B. Examination. Part I, held in May, 
1949, is also declared to have passed the Final M.B. Examination : 


caste Snehalata (Regd. No. 3933 of 1937-38), Non Collegiate Student, Calcutta Medical 
ollege. | . 


Senate House, | D. P. Dutt, 
The 95th January, 1951. | Addi. Controller of Examinations (Offg). 
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BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
OFFICE oF THE U. K. HIGH Commissioner IN INDIA 


BF, 1683 
AUSTRALIAN CONTRIBUTION TO COLOMBO PLAN 
80 Scholarships for India Made Avai'able 


The implementation of the Colombo Plan for the economic development of South and 
South-East Asia has advanced a further step with the announcement by Mr. P. C. Spender, 
the Australian Minister cf External Affairs, of his country's contribution to the plan. 


Mr. Spender announced that the Australian Government is contributing £25,000,000 
under the plain for aid and mutual assistance. Payment wili cover the period of operation 
of the plan from June next year to July- 1957. In the first year Australia will pay £7,000,000. 
hese payments are in addition to the £(A)3,500,000 already being provided for the Colombo 
Aechnica! Assistance Programme. 


Mr. Spender also announced that the Australian Government has made available 
under the plain 100 scholarships and fellowships for students from’ India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon. Fifty of these are for Indian students, 35 for Pakistanis and 15 for Ceylonenae. 
A further 43 fellowships have -been authorised for students from other South-Hast Asian 
countries cencerned in the scheme. Twenty-five are allocated to Indonesia, eight to Thiland, 
seven to Burma and three to the Associated States of Indo-China, 


Mr. Spender said: “The Australian Government is profoundly interested in develop- 
ments in South-East Asia. It is, vital from the Australian point of view to help to maintain 
and promote economie and political stability in‘ this area, and to assist in preparing the wav 
for a large-scale attack sgainst poverty, social unrest and extremist ideologies’. 
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Appendix I 


CONVOCATION ADDRESS* 


Br i 
THe How'BrE Justice Snr S. N. BANERJEE, | 
Vice-Chancellor 


Your EXCELLENCIES, MEMBERS OF THE SENATE, 
GRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITY, LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN : 


This year it is my privilege to address 
the Convocation. Is is a very great privi- 
lege. This is the first Convocation of this 
University under the Sovereign Democratic 
Republic of India. Tis is the first Convocation 
of this University in the second half of this 
remarkable century. I feel proud to be able 
to extend to you—free citizens of the Indian 
Republic—a cordial welcome to this annual 
function. | | 

The Act to establish and incorporate this 
University was passed in 1857. The Act was 
passed for the better encouragement of the then 
Her Britannio Majesty's subjects of all classes 
and denominations within the then Presidency 
of Fort William in Bengal and other parts of 
India in the pursuit of a regular and liberal 
course of education. The first Chancellor of 
this University was Viscount Canning. The 
first Vice-Chancellor was the Hon’ble Sir James 
William Colville, Chief Justice of the ‘Supreme 
Court of Judicature in Bengal. Since then there 
have been great Chancellors of the University and 
. illustrious Vice-Chancelors. Under their guidance 
this University became the premier University in 
India. 

Though Bengal has been reduced in size, 
the University of Calcutta is still the biggest 
examining body in India. It has a separate 
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department for the examinations it holds. 
There are three officers for this department— 
the Controller of Examinations, the Additional 
Controller of Examinations, and the Assistant 
Controller of Examinations. There is an office 
Superintendent and forty-two Assistants. No less 
than sixty-two kinds of examinations for candi- 
dates are held within the jurisdiction of the 
University of Calcutta. Its jurisdiction is still 
wide and in spite of difficulties of transport 
of confidential papers and answer scripts, places 
so distantly situated as Sikkim, Agartala, Imphal 
and the. Andamans, still prefer to come within 
the ambit of this’ University. 

The total number of candidates taking all 
the different examinations of this University 
was more than 80,000 in 1946. It came up to 
the figure of one lakh:in 1947. In 1948, the 
total number went down to 62,000. In 1949, 
the number of candidates, who appeared at the 
different examinations was 80,845. In 1950, 
it was 88,881. 

The examination department does a tre- 
mendous amount of work in the year. It 
knows no rest. There is a continuous cycle 
of examinations. In December and January, 
there are the M.B. and B.L. Examinations, 
the M.L., M.S., M.O., and M.D. Examinations, 
the D.P.H., Part I, and the Diploma Exami- 
nation in Soap Technology. In February, the 
major examinations begin with the I.A. and 
ISe. In March, there is the Matriculation 
Examination. The B.A., B.Sc., B.T., M.B., 


B.E., B.Com. Examinations follow. In August 


and September, there are the Supplementary 
Examinations for the Matriculation, Intermediate, 
B.A. and B.Sc., ete. In fact examinations 
are actually held on 262 days in a year. 
Excluding the Sundays and the other essential 
holidays, we may ‘say generally that there is 
at least one examination on every day of the 
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year. The burden, Ladies and Gentlemen, you 
wil see, is heavy. But the University has 
cheerfully borne the burden. Complications have 
been added to this already onerous task by 
the political situation created as a result of the 
partition of Bengal. The Calcutta University 
has also to make arrangements for the refugee 
students, who come from Pakistan. 

Since the last Convocation which was held 
on 19th March, 1949—it is a misfortune that no 
Convocation could be held in 1950—we have lost 
several of our distinguished countrymen and it is 
my melancholy duty to mourn their deaths. 

In Sri Aurobindo India has lost one of her 
greatest sons. He started the freedom movement 
in 1906-07. Afterwards he went into retirement 
and passed forty years of his life in séarch 


- of truth. From time to time he sent messages ` 


to his countrymen. These messages will be 
recorded in letters of gold in the History of India. 
Rightly may he be called '' The Rising Sun of 
India’s Freedom.’ 

In Sardarji Vallabbhai Patel we have lost a 
distinguished countryman, a great statesman. 
His gemius brought over 500 states into the 
Union of India as an integral part of it. Rightly 
has he been called ihe '' Builder of New India." 

In Lt.-Col. P. Fleming Gow we have lost a 
renowned Gynaecologist. He served this Univer- 
sity in the Faculty of Medicine and was a Fellow 
of the University from 1938-48. — 

In Prof. Benoykumar Sarkar, M.A., we nae 
lost an eminent scholar. He was invited by a 
number of Universities in: U.S.A., to deliver 
several courses of lectures. In his death the 
University has lost one -of its most brilliant 
teachers. He was renowned. for his scholarship, 
and in’ recognition of his valuable services to the 
Department of: Economics and his scholarship in 
the subject, the University conferred on him the 
status of an Honorary Professor, 


ill 


lv 
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In Dr. S. S. Pillai the University has lost a 
very useful professor in thé Department of Pure 
Mathematics. He was awarded a Fellowship in 
the University of Princeton and on his way there 


. he died of an air crash near Cairo, 
We have also lost Prof. Birbal Sahàm, 


D.Sc., F.R.S., who was the  Adharchandra 
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Mookerjee Lecturer of the University for the 


year 1937. He delivered lectures on '' Himalayan 
Flora—Past and Present”: The University 
records its deep sense of sorrow at the death of 
Sr R. M. Tagore, the donor and founder of Lila 
Lectureship and Prize: Dr. Sivapada Bhatta- 
charyya, who was an eminent physician of the 
city, and an Ordinary Fellow of the University 
for 10 years and served his Alma Mater with great 
devotion in various capacities: Prof. Benoykumar 
Sen, M.A., who was, for sometime a member of 
the Senate and the Syndicate of this University 
and. took keen interest in the affairs of the 
University: -Jyotischandra’ Mitra, M.A., who 
was a Fellow of the University for some time and 
a member of the former Board of Accounts: 
Prof. Satischandra Ray, M.A., who was for some 
time a member of the Senate and rendered 


valuable services to the University as a Fellow . 


and! as a Professor of Economics : Rev. F. Westcott, 
who was a Metropolitan of India, Burma, and 
Ceylon and ex-officio Fellow of the University— 


his goodwill towards this country will always be . 


remembered with love: Prof. Krishnachandra 
Bhattacharyya, M.A., who had been a George V 
Professor of Mental and Moral Science of 
this, University during 1935-1937: Kedarnath 
Banerjee, the well-known novelist ‘of Bengal, who 
occupied a high place in ‘the field of Bengali 


literature and was one of the recipients of the 


Jagattarin; Gold Medal of the University: Dr. 
B. K. Ghosh, an eminent scholar in the field of 
linguistic studies, who died after an incurable 
ailment long patiently borne. 
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We mourn the deaths of all these distinguished 
persons. We pay our respectful homage to the 
memory of these eminent men. May their souls 


rest in peace! 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I would now perform 


:a pleasant duty on your behalf. We offer our 


congratulations to Dr. Rajendra Prasad, a brilhant 
alumnus of this University, on his being elected 
as the first President of the Indian Republic : 

To Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, who was a 
George V Professor of Mental and Moral Science 
in this University (1921-41), on his appointment 
as an ambassador m U.S.S.R. : 

To Sri Charuchandra Biswas, the previous 
Vice-Chancellor, on his appointment as a Minister 
in the Central Cabinet : | 

To Prot. P. M. 8. Blackett, who has been 
awarded the Nobel Prize. Ee received ihe Deva- 
prasad Sarbadhikary Cog Medal for 1947 from `: 
this University : 

To Prof. P. N. Banerjee, an ex-Vice- 
Chancellor of this University, on the conferment of 
the Degree of Doctor of Laws (Honoris Causa) by 
the: McGill University, Canada : 

lo Dr. Surendranath Sen, on his appointment 
as a Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi University; 
he was a Fellow of this University from 1935 to 
1940 and was. Asutosh Professor of Modern and 


Medieval History from 1931 to 1944. 


We offer our felicitations to Dr. Jadunath 
Sarkar on his attainment of the age of 80. He 


"was one of the Vice-Chancellors of this University. 


Friends, I shall now narrate shortly the 
various activities of our University during the 
period under consideration and the gifts and 
donations it received during that period. 


ENDOWMENTS AND GIFTS 


The University receivea with thanks the 
following endowments and gifts during the year 
under review : 
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The most munificent offer of the year came 
from the Raja of Jhargram. He has placed at the 
disposal of the University a sum of Rs. 1,00,000 
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in cash and: land measuring 450 bighas, for 


furtherance of Agricultural Education in this 
province. The sum of Rs, 1,00,000 is to be spent 
for the establishment of a first grade Agricultural 
College at Jhargram. Of the 450 bighag of land, 
50 bighas form a part of the town area where the 
College Building is in course of construction. 

The next munificent offer came from Dr. 
Harendra Coomar Mookerjee, Fellow and Professor 
of the University. Dr. Mookerjee has already 
placed large sums of money at the disposal of the 
University. During the year under review, he 
offered a further sum of Rs. 1,00,000 for the 
creation of. an endowment to be known as 
° Sudhircoomar Mookerjee Third Endowment.’ 

Sri Durgapada Ghoshal bequeathed in his 
Will a sum of Rs. 16,000 to this University. 
The amount is to be spent for the purpose of 
creating ten-rupee monthly scholarships tenable for 
two years for LA. and I.8c. girl students. The 
scholarships are to be named ‘ Binodini -Ghoshal 
Scholarships’ after the name of his wife. 
The scholarships will go to deserving Hindu 
or Brahmo girl students whose mother-tongue 
is Bengali and who do, not receive any other 
scholarship, on the results of the Matricula- 
tion Examination of this University. The amount 


^ 


has been made over to the University by $n . 


Bhupendranath Ghoshal, one of the Executors of 
the Will. 

An amount of Rs. 13,780 was received from 
Messrs. Calcutta Chemical Works for Research 
work in the University Science College. | 


Sri Charuchandrg Sanyal placed at the- 


disposal of the University a sum of Rs. 8,000 for 
the award of a scholarship of the value of Rs. 10 
per month tenable for two years to a Barendra 
Brahmin boy who has been admitted into a Medical 
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College and does not receive any other scholarship. 
The scholar is to be selected on the results of the 
I.Sc. Examination. 

Sm. Niradamoyee Dasi in her Will direct- 
ed payment of a sum of Rs, 2,000 to the 
University after her death. The amount has been 
received from the executors of the Will and would 
be utilized for the award of a Prize or.Medal to 


the candidate securing highest marks at the LA. 


or I.Sc. Examination from the Howrah District. 
Sri D. N. Sarkar placed at the disposal 

of the University a sum of Rs. 2,400 in cash 

and shares of the Zace value of Rs. 14,900 for 


_the creation of an endowment for scholarships 


to be called ‘Biharilal Mandakini Scholarships.’ 

Sri Sasadhar Ganguli has placed at the 
disposal of the Un:versity a sum of Rs. 1,000 
towards building up a fund for helping young men 
to settle in Agriculture. 

This University has thankfully accepted a 
gift of a set of sixteen books on World History 
from Mr. Ralph E. Turner, Durfee Professor of 
History, Yale University. 


Vil 


Late Sashi Mukhi Basu, widow of Principal. 
_Khudiram Basu, has given a sum of Rs. 3,000 - 


for the establishment of a lectureship to be called 
‘The Hironkumar Basu Memorial Lectureship.’’ 
Sri K. C. Basu, Barrister-at-Law, has given 
a sum of Rs. 7,000 for the establishment of a 
lectureship to be called ‘‘ Principal Khudiram Basu 
Memorial Lectureship.'' l 
Sri 5. M. Basu, Attorney-at-Law, has made 


over to the University, a sum of Rs. 6,000 for a- 
scholarship to be called '' Srimati Kanak Basu ~ 


Memorial Scholarskip.”’ 


The -Universisy has already thanked the 
donors and once again thanks them for the gifts. 
The University Bas also received grants from 


. the Government of India, the Government of 


West Bengal and cther public bodies, which would 
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be mentioned hereafter in appropriate places for 
which the University offers thanks to the grantors. 


CHANGES IN THE REGULATIONS 


During the year under review the following 
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new examinations and courses of studies were 


introduced :— ' 
| (1) Diploma in Town and Regional Planning. 

(2) Intermediate Examination in Nursing. 

., (8) Bachelor's degree: in Nursing. 

(4) Diploma in. Dietetics. | 

Other important changes in the Regulations 
are as follows :— 

(a) Revision of the Regulations relating to 
the formation of Boards of Studies. 

(b) Change of nomenclature of Law and 
Medical degrees. 

(c) Introduction of Compartmental rules for 
admission to First and Final M.B. Examinations. 

(d) Amendment of rules relating to the 


offering of Geography as an additional subject at ` 


the I.A. Examination. 
(e) Changes in rules relating to B.Com., 
B.T. and B.E. Examinations. 


VISITORS, SPECIAL LECTURERS, EXTENSION 
LECTURERS, BETO. 


Dr. Edward Lindeman, Professor of Social 
Philosophy, Columbia University, proposed to 
visit India ‘under the auspices of the `world- 
renowned Watumull Foundation and the National 
Young Women's Christian Association, School of 
Social Works (Delhi University).. The University 
took this opportunity: of inviting him to deliver 
a course of lectures in this University. 

The University also invited Mr. Hugh 
Griffiths, a past President of the Institution of 
Chemical Engineers, London, who came to India 
to visit this University. | 
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Professor F. E. Zeuner of the Institute of 
Archaeology, University of London, was appointed 
a Special University Reader, to deliver a course 
of lectures in this University on a honorarium of 
Rs. 1,000. 


Prof. S. Mathai, M.A. (Oxon.), Secretary, 
Inter-University Board, India, delivered a lecture 
in this University on '' English Literature in 
Indian Universities ' as an Extension Lecturer. 

Prof. R. Henkl, M.A., a.Scholar, Author and 
Poet of outstanding distinction was invited to 
deliver a course of three Extension lectures on 


“ Comparative Literature ’’ on a honorarium of 
Rs. 1,000. 


Professor George Morgen Stierue of Oslo 


University, was invited to deliver a course of. 


lectures in this University either on '' The Influence 
of Sanskrit on Dardic Languages °’ or on '' The 
Culture of the Dardic Tribes," as an Honorary 
Extension Lecturer. i 
Professor Syed Naficy of Teheran was invited 
to deliver a course of 3 lectures in this University 
as an Extension Lecturer on a honorarium of 


" Rs. 1,000. He was requested to speak either on 


Persian Literature or the Sassanian period of 


Iranian History or History of the Sufis. 

Dr. J. C. Kumarappa, President, All-India 
Village Industries Association and ‘Chairman of the 
Agrarian ‘Reforms Committee, an eminent eco- 
nomist and exponent of the Gandhian School of 


Economics, was invited to deliver a series of three: 


lectures at this University on Agrarian Economics 
and Rural Reconstruction and the Principles of 


Gandhian Economics as an Extension Lecturer. 


(Professor Emil Brunner, M.A., Ph.D., 
D.Th., B.D., of the Zurich University was invited 
to deliver a couple of lectures in this University as 
an Extension Lecturer during his visit to Calcutta. 
Professor Brunner delivered the well-known Gifford 
Lectures in 1947 and 1948. 
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Prof. F. J. Curie, N.L., visited India last 
year in connection with the annual session of the 
Indian Science Congress Association. The 
University took the opportunity of inviting him to 
give a course of lectures for 1948-49. 


SPECIAL LECTURERS 


Prof. Khagendranath Mitra, M.A., was 
appointed Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lecturer 
-on Comparative Religion for the vear 1949. 


Pandit Kshitimohan Sen was appointed Lila’ 


Lecturer in 1949, the subject of his lectures being 
'* Banglar Baul.”’ | 

= Sri Hemendraprasad Ghosh, M.A., and Sri 
Makhanlal Sen, M.A., well-known journalists of 
the province were appointed Ramananda Lecturers 
for the years 1047 and 1949 respectively. 


Dr. Sahayram Bose, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), 


was appointed Adharchandra Mookerjee Lecturer 
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in Science for the year 1949, the subject of his- 


lecture being “ Bengal Polyporaceae.'' 
“ACTIVITIES ABROAD 


Professor Stella Kramrisch of the Depart- 
ment of Ancient Indian History and Culture is 
now acting as Visiting professor in the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji has also 
been invited by the same University as a Visiting 
professor. But due to the present international 
situation, his departure for America is being 
delayed. Prof. Chatterji took a leading part in 
the. UNESCO Committee . and Conference -on 
Braille Alphabets. 

Dr. Kalidas Nag of the Department of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture was included in the 
Cultural Mission which recently visited countries 
in the Middle East and made cultural contacts with 
men and institutions in these countries. 
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CONFERENCES 


The University invited the Indian Philo- 
sophical Congress to hold its Silver Jubilee Session 
in 1950 in Calcutta under the auspices of the 
University. This session was held in this Hall 
in December last. It was presided over by that 
eminent Philosopher Prof. Radhakrishnan. 

The University also invited the Indian 
Political Science Congress to hold its 13th Annual 
Session in Calcutta in 1950 under the auspices of 
the University. That session again was held in 


. this Hall and it was presided over by Dr. Sharma. 


Both the sessions were inaugurated by His 
Excellency, our Chancellor. | | 


COMMITTEES 


The question of teaching Commerce in the 


affiliated colleges and in the Post-Graduate 


department—particularly the question whether it 
would be academically sound to open evening 
clas8es for Post-Graduate Studies: in Commerce— 
had been engaging the attention of the University 
for some time past. His Excellency the Chancellor 
was pleased to appoint a Committee to consider 
in all its aspects the question of teaching of 
Commerce in the affiliated colleges and at the 
Post-Graduate stage, and make recommendations 
thereon. This Committee furnished its report in 


October, 1949. The Syndicate considered the 


matter and immediate steps were taken to 
implement the recommendations of the Committee, 
in particular the one which was concerned with 
the opening of Commerce classes in the evening in 
the Post-Graduate department. 

Owing to certain allegations made in certain 
Bengali newspapers in this city and the comments 
made thereon, a Committee which is known as the 
‘ Marks Enquiry Committee ’’ was appointed, 
which made its report on 26th September, 1949. 
The report was adopted by the Syndicate on that day. 
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The report has been released to the Press. 
The enquiry has not been fully completed, and I 
have requested Sri Charuchandra Biswas, Chair- 
man, to complete the enquiry as soon as possible. 

To investigate into certain allegations of abuses 
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and malpractices in certain branches of the Univer- - 


sity administration, the Chancellor was pleased to 
appoint a Committee with the Late Sir B. L. Mitter 
as its Chairman. The Committee was requested 

© (1) To enquire into complaints and alle- 
gations of abuses and malpractices relating to the 
departments of Controller ‘of Examinations, 
Accounts, and Audit, and Press, which have been 


brought to the notice of the University Authorities, _ 


and to determine what persons then connected 
with the University or its affiliated institutions 
were involved therein. 

(2) To suggest remedies to prevent the 
recurrence of any abuses and irregularities that 
might be found and to make recommendation for 
generally improving the administration. 


This Committee has made the report in three . 


parts relating to the (1) Press, (2) Controller's 
and (8) Accounts Departments. The reports 
have been printed’ at the Governor’s press and, have 
been circulated among the members of the Syndicate, 


and would be circulated among the members of the : 


Senate at its next meeting. The recommendations 
of the Syndicate on the report will be duly placed 
before the Senate for its consideration. But I 
may tell you, portions of the recommendations of 
the Committee have already been carried into effect. 


UNIVERSITY FINANCE 


The Budget Estimates for the year 1949-50 


. were passed by the Senate on the 28th May, 1949. 


The combined Fee and Post-Graduate Teaching 
Fund opened with an actual debit balance of 
Rs. 9,28,062 in place of a minus balance of 
Rs. 41,983,844, as anticipated in the Budget 
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Estimates for 1948-49. This was chiefly due to 
(i) improvement in the fee income in general, and 
(72) economy in expenditure in particular. It may 
be noted that there was a provision of Rs. 16,89,690 


under Development Head in the Budget Estimates 


for 1948-49 and there was a direction that no 
expenditure under this head would be incurred 
without the specific sanction oi the Senate, and as 
such no expenditure under that head was incurred. 
The decrease in the debit balance i is also partly due 
to this factor. 

Regarding the question of grant by the 
Government of West Bengal payable to the 


University for ihe next five years, the Government. 


of Bengal appointed the Finance Enquiry Com- 
mittee which was presided over by Sri Rupendra- 
coomar Mitter, who recommended the following 
grants on certain terms and conditions :— 


Rs. 
(1) Annual Recurring Grant...  * ... 17.64 lakhs 
(2) Capital Grants to be earmarked for 
specific purposes T ... 84.02 lakhs 


(to be paid in course of 8 
period of 5 years). 


The Government of India have sanctioned the 
following special grants on certain terms and 
conditions for the expansion and development of 


the Departments of Applied Physics, Radio-Physics 


and Electronics, and Applied Chemistry :— 


CAPITAL GRANTS 


Department of Applied Physics. Rs. 
For College Building sis .. 1,87,000 
For Equipment I 2,76,000 

Department of Radio-Physics T Bio. 

For College Building io .. 8,40,000 
For Equipment : .. 2,10,000 

Department of Applied Genie, 

For College Building "T .. 4,52,000 


For Equipment T .. 2,81,000 
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Ultimate Recurring Grants. Rs. 
Department of Applied Physics ..  §0,000 
Department of Radio-Physies and Electronics 49,000 
Department of Applied Chemistry .. 1,20,000 

Interest-free loan for construction of students’ 

hostel m K. ... 2,54,000 


Out of these maximum capital grants the 
Government of India paid in 1949 the following 
amounts :— 


Department of Applied Physics. | Rs. 
For College Building 253 .. 1,12,000 
For Equipment e. 57,000 

Department of Radio-Physics T Electronics. 

For College Building zs: .. 2,90,000 
For Equipment jr AS .. 76,000 

Against the Ultimate Recurring Grants, 

Applied Physics — ... š: .. " 10,000 _ 
Radio-Physics and Blectronics .. 12,000 
Applied Chemistry... aero .. 62,000 

Interest-free loan for construction of students’ 


hostel | ... 2,00;000 


During the year 1949-50 there were certain 
unforeseen items of expenditure .for meeting 
the costs of the above-mentioned Committees 
for which no provision was or could be made 
in the Budget. 

Owing to our financial condition it was not 
possible to give full effect to the recommendations 
of Sir Rupendracoomar Mitter Committee. 

Two Secretaries were appointed, one for the 
Post-Graduate Department in Arts and the other for 
the Post-Graduate Department in Science. A new 
department for M.A. and M.Sc. teaching in 
Education was started during the -year under 
review resulting in an additional financial liability 
amounting to Rs. 21,000. 

I do not desire to tire your patience with 
further details but I may say that the University 
Finance certainly presents a gloomy picture. 
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With the creation of Eastern Pakistan many 
schools have gone outside the ambit of this 
University. . The income of this University there- 
fore has fallen low. The stationery and printing 
materials have gone up in value. The cost of, 
holding examinations becomes higher and higher 
each year. Some of the University Buildings have 
to be repaired, particularly the Science College 
Buildings. Some rooms have to be built to provide 
accommodation for the Department of Physiology. 
All this means money. 

The Syndicate has appointed a Board of 
Accounts to go through the accounts and suggest 
ways and means for stabilising the financial 
position of the University. With the utmost 
economy that we can possibly exercise, there will 
still be a deficit of. Rs. 12.84 lakhs. The 
particulars as supplied to me by the Comptroller 
of Accounts, who is also the Secretary to the 
Board of Accounts, are as follows :— ; 


Income (In lakhs of rupees)— 
Rs. ` Rs 
General Fee Furd 1... 81.90 
Deduct Contribution to the Post- 
Graduate Teaching Fund 65.70 26.20 


Ln d 








Post-Graduate Teaching Fund ... 12.81 

88.51 

Government Grant - 15.25 
Total .. 58.76 lakhs 


_Expenpiture (In lakhs of rupees)— 
£ 





Rs. 

General Fee Fund se .. 81.84 

Post-Graduate Teaching Fund .. 25.60 
Total . 57.44 lakhs 
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DEFICIT 
| : Rs. 
Income ee ve .. 58.76 lakhs 
Expenditure uS .. .. 57.44 ,, 





— 8.68 lakhs 


Adding to this the deficit of Rs. 9.16 lakhs 
at the close of the year 1949-50, the total deficit 
comes up to Rs. 12.84 Jakhs. 


The figures are subject to scrutiny by the 
Board of Accounts. 


In estimating the deficit, the Government 
grant of Rs. 15,25,000. has been taken into 
consideration. The Chairman of this Board is the 
eminent scientist and able Administrator, Sir 
J. C. Ghosh. I may say with very great satis- 
faction that he does not spare any pine in his 
efforts to put ‘the financial condition of this 
University in order. Our thanks are also due to 


Mr. S. K. Mukherjee, the Financial Adviser to the 


Government of ‘West Bengal and now a member 
of the Public Service Commission, for his labour as 
a member of this Board. Our thanks are also due 
to the Comptroller of Accounts, Mr. B. C. Banerjee, 
who previous to his retirement was an Accountant 
General. ' They are working hard for balancing the 
budget. We have asked the Board to suggest as to 
what should be done in putting the financial condi- 
tion of the University in order and are awaiting their 


suggestions. In this matter, I may tell you, we 


have received very great sympathy from His 


Excellency the Chancellor and from 'our. Chief 


Minister, who is a member of the Syndicate and a 
Fellow. of the University. My hope is that with 
their sympathy and’ help. and acting on the 
recommendations of the Board, we shall. be able 
to tide over our present financial difficulties. The 
University must be placed on a sound financial basis. 
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RESEARCH WORK IN AND ADDITIONS TO. THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF PosT-GRADUATE ‘TEACHING 
IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 


ARTS: 


work has been done by University Professors and 
Lecturers working under the Council of Post- 
Graduate Teaching in Arts. Neither time nor 
space permits me to make a detailed reference to 
the researches or the books and papers published. 
I shall touch a few of them. 

The Department of Sanskrit has brought out 
the second volume of Vedanta Darsan. The third 
volume is under preparation. This work, I 
understand, will be completed in four volumes and 
is a positive contribution to the knowledge on that 
subject. | 
The Department of Philosophy has brought 
out'a handy volume on Hindu Religion. 

: A member of the Department of History has 
completed one volume in the series called 


° History of the Indian Armed Forces in the . 


World War If.’ The series is.to be published 
by the Government of India. The Department of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture has. contributed 


several chapters for the second and third volumes. 


of ' History of India.’ It is to be published by. 
the Indian History Congress. | 
On the important question of Devaluation, 


which raised so much controversy in this country, | 


two brochures have been published by the Depart- 
ment of Economics. They are of considerable 
value in the clarification of issues involved in 
Devaluation. 


Members of the Department of Political 
Science have published papers on the important 
questions of . Commonwealth Agreement, the 
position of Gaon Sabhas and other subjects. 


The Department. of Pure Mathematics is 
responsible for certain original contributions which 
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During the year under review, good research 
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have been published by the Calcutta Mathematical 


Society and the Indian Mathematical Society. Í 
understand that some of the papers have been 
accepted for publication by the American Mathe- 
matical Monthly and Journal of the Carnegie 
Institute of Science and Technology of America. 

In the province of linguistics, the teachers 


have contributed research articles of considerable: 


value. 


The Post-Graduate Departments were estab- 
lished forty years ago. ‘The needs and interests of 
students of this country have changed since then. 
New interests have sprung up. New subjects have 
to be taught. There is difference of opinion 
among people as to whether the University should 
make itself responsible for the conduct of commer- 
cial studies. But in India there appears to be 
considerable demand for University courses in 
Commerce. In 1949, this University opened Post- 
Graduate Evening Commerce classes. Before that, 
there existed only the day classes. 

In the new and altered condition of things, 
our graduates feel very much interested in the study 
of foreign languages, which is necessary for the 
progress and development of larger diplomatie 
relations with other countries. During the year 
under review the University has undertaken to open 


` certain Language classes. The beginning is 


small. Only French, German, Chinese and 
Tibetan classes have been started. It is hoped 


. "that it would be possible for us to add Russian and 


Hindi to the list. Journalism has also found its 
way in the curriculum of the University. : 


SCIENCE : 


@ 
(a) Radio-Physics and Electronics 


À new department of Radio- Physics and 
Electronics has been started. It was started last 
year and regular fifth-year classes began from 
oo T; een 
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The foundation stone for the building of the 
Department was laid on April 19, 1949, by our 
Chief Minister. The ground floor has been com- 
pleted and the first floor is nearing completion: 
The work of the Department is being carried on in 
the existing buildings. 

The Government of India Bas sanctioned the 
following grants for opening the new D 
and running 1t :— 


Capital NE for Rs. 
Building e. 8,40,000 
Equipment 2 ... .2,10,000 
Recurring Grant per year ... . 49,000 (Ultimate) 


Of the promised grants the capital grant 
already received by us is as follows :— 


Ta 


Building = ... 2,00,000 
Equipment pes ... . 62,000 


The Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research ‘of the Government of India has sanctioned 
a grant of Rs. 84,000 for building an Ionosphere 
Research Station. The Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organization of Australia 
has presented to the University a complete 10nos- 
phere apparatus in recognition of the work in this 
subject carried out here. The Research Station is 


under construction at Haringhata about 40 miles’ 


from Calcutta on a portion of a plot of land 
presented to the University by the Government of 
West Bengal. 

The research activities of the Department are 
directed mainly to ionospheric problems, laboratory 
production of radio valves, nuclear resonance, 
~ Light Effect ’’ and the lights from the night sky. 

Ionospheric investigations and investigations 
on production of radio valves are being sponsored by 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
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The following grants have been received for these 


. Schemes of research during the year 1949-50 :— 


Ra. 
'"Ionospherie Investigations Scheme .. 35,945 
Investigations on Radio Valve Scheme ... 8,372 


(b S tatistics 


During the year under review the work of the 
Department of Statistics has continued as before. 
No development programme could be put through 
due to lack of funds. Two senior members of the 
staff have left the University and joined the 
University of North Carolina, U.S.A., as 
professors. The members of the teaching staff in 
the Department carried out researches on the 
following topics : " 


1. Testing of Hypothesis. 

2. Systematic sampling, Topographic Varia- 
tion and Sample surveys. 

9. Graduation and construction of statistical 
tables. | 


A critical study of statistical investigations 
undertaken in India was made by certain members 
of the staff. They have proved to be of great value. 


(c) Geology 


In the Department of Geology, the teachers in 
addition to their duties, are engaged in independent 
research work as a result of which several original 
papers have been published. The Post-Graduate 
Geology Department is at present -located in the 
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Geological Laboratory, Presidency College, but the. - 


accommodation is not sufficient and the Depart- 
ment is suffering from want of accommodation. 
The Post-Graduate Department has 20 students on 
the roll. Two India Government research scholars 
are doing research work on topics of Petrology and 
Economic Geology. 
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(d) Physiology 


In the Department of Physiology certain 
important researches have been made and results 
published, namely, 


1. Effect of Germination, autoclaving and 
heat processing of the digestibility and biological 
value of the bean proteins of Phascolin Aureus 
Roxb., and Cicer Arietinum Linn. 

2. Effect of processing on the biological 
values of proteins. | 

9. Effect of Triglyceride fraction of the 
cocoanut oil on the absorption of calcium and 
magnesium. 

Among others the following research works are 
in progress : : 

1. Influence of light, temperature and food 
on Pituitary and other endocrine glands and their 
relation to colour changes of some Indian Teleostean 
fishes. 

2. Abnormalities in purine metabolism in 
scorbutic Guinea Pigs, etc., etc. 


(e) Botany 


Research is being carried on in the Depart- 
ment of Botany on the Breeding of improved types 
of Banana, Vernalisation and Photoperiodism of 
rice, Diseases of long staple cotton in Bengal. 

"he research work carried on by the members 
of the staff and students are of varied character. 

The subjects studied are mainly those having 
direct or indirect applications te Agriculture and 
Industry. | 

The necessary. finance has been obtained from 
the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, the 
Bengal Mill Owners' Association, National Institute 

- of Sciences of India, Imperial Chemical Industries, 
etc., etc. Fundamental ‘research in pure science 
is continually opening up new possibilities for use 
in agriculture. The increased production of agri- 
cultural commodities is made possible by the 
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(D Applied Physics 


Research is being carried on by the Teaching 


staff and the research workers on the following 
among other subjects :— 

1. Electrical Properties of Indian Mica. 

2. Studies on the Physical and Electrical 
Properties of Indian Vegetable Oils. 

3. Studies of Temperature Rise in Electrical 
Machinery. 


(k) Applied Mathematics 


The Department of Applied Mathematies is 


engaged in research work on Mathematical Theory © 


of Elasticity, Relativity and Statistical Mechanics, 
etc., etc. a 


The grant received from the Central Govern- 
ment has made it possible to extend the present 
buildings of the Departments of Applied Physics 
and Applied Chemistry. The equipments for the 
laboratories have been increased ard the staff of the 
departments strengthened. The Scientific Man- 
power Committee of the Government of India have 
made a grant of Rs. 2 lakhs to the Departments 
of Physiology and Pure Chemistry for equipments 
and for training of research students, and a number 
of scholarships have been awarded by the Committee 
to our students to carry on investigations in 
different branches of Science in the University. 
In recognition of the researches of the members otf 
the staff and the senior research workers on 
ssientific subjects, Fellowships have been awarded 
by the various Universities in U.S.A. 


SOCIAL Work COURSE 


In 1939, the Appointments Board first began 
to recommend candidates for employment as 
Labour Officers, a new profession in industry. 
The industries soon realised the usefulness of the 
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employment of such officers.and the demand for 
them steadily increased. In 1942, at the instance 
of the Indian Jute Mills' Association, the Board 
started a training course, now known as the 


Diploma Course in Social Work, with the distinct 


understanding that the scheme would not involve 
any financial liability on the part of the University. 
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The utility: of the course was at once recognised . 


both by the Central Government and the industries 
which prompted the Board to prepare a.scheme for 
the establishment of the All-India Institute of 
Social Welfare which will cater to the needs of 
the whole of India. For the establishment of this 
Institute an amount of Rs. 4,10,850 has already 
been collected. This amount comprises Rs. 2,50,000 
as the capital grant of the Central Government, 
Rs. 1;00,000 as donation of the Indian Jute 
Mills Association, Rs.’ 50,000 from the surplus 


of the Social Work Course Fund and the rest from — 


the industries. The Government of West Bengal is 
being approached for the gift of a suitable plot of 
land, where the Institute building could be located. 
It is heartening to note that the Diploma Course in 
Social Work, which was .instituted in the year 
1942, and for which this University is the pioneer 


` amongst the Indian Universities, has gained unique 


recognition and is drawing students from every 
part of India and Pakistan. This course has been 
restricted to Labour Welfare Officers already in 
employment, as it has been felt that those who 


sufficient practical background and this they can 
only have while they are working. The system 
has worked quite well. Up till now 488 Labour 
Welfare Officers have been trained, of whom 208 
were deputed by the Ministries of Labour and 
Railways of the Government of India. These 
Government Labour Welfare Officers came from 


. 48 different places of India and Pakistan. The 


other 230 Labour Officers were deputed by the Indus- 


tries and represented 28 different types of industries. 


+ 
v 


Should undergo such type of training should have | 
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"Labour Officers trained in India, they approached _- 
Calcutta University. Since 1944 this University - 
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When the Central Government decided to get their 


has been the only training centre of the Central 
Government and thev nominate those Labour 
Welfare Officers, who are. erhployed by Central 
undertakings, Railways’ and State Governments. 
It has been decided io: increase the number of 
students to be admitted every year from 60 to 70. 
This number will be further increased, as soon as 
the Institute Building is constructed, and then the 
courses in other branches of Social Work for which 
a scheme is ready, will be introduced. 


INSTITUTE oF JUTE TECHNOLOGY 


The Institute of Jute Technology located at 
35, Ballygunge Circular Road has started function- 
ing from 2nd January, 1951. The scheme was 
originally formulated by the Appointments Board 
in 1949, and revised by Messrs. Jardine 
Henderson & Co., Ltd. in 1946. In 1946 an offer 
was made by the Indian Jute Mills Association to 
the University for the establishment of the Institute. 
At present 50 students will be trained at 


.ihe Institute every year. The system of 


training which will be provided in this Institute 
is somewhat novel in character in this country. 
In order to be eligible for admission into the 
Institute a student should first be appointed 


‘aS an apprentice in à. jute mil which will 


sponsor his candidature for admission. Previous 


to his admission into the Institute he must spend 


at least 6 months in the jute mill in order to have 
some knowledge of the working condition and 
the nature of the worx to be performed. After 


spending 6 months at the Institute, where he will — 
receive theoretical instruction aided ‘by practical 
demonstration, he will go back to the mill. The. 


total length of instruction-cum-training will be 
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8 years, half of which will be spent in the mills, 
and half at the Institute, in periods of six 
months alternately. (This system has the advan- 
tage of imparting both theoretical instruction and 
practical grounding during the course of training.) 
Another feature of the scheme is that every student- 
apprentice will be paid a suitable allowance by 
the mill concerned during the period of training. 
His tuition fees amounting to Rs. 500 per annum, 
will be paid by the mill. On completion of his 
training, he will be given a suitable employment. 
The Institute will also provide facilities for carrying 
on research work in the methods of production and 
improvement of machinery. In accordance with 
the agreement between the Indian Jute Mills 
Association and the University this Institute, 
which will be within the orbit of this 
University, has been established and equipped 
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by the Association. Its maintenance will. 


also be the responsibility of the Association. 
The cost of construction of the Building and Mull 
Block with necessary equipments will be Rs. 20 
lakhs. Besides, machinery worth more than 
Rs. 3 lakhs for the Mill Block will be donated by 
the Mills. The Association has further agreed to 
pay for the first 5 years a recurring grant of 
Rs. 2 lakhs which will be supplemented by the 
tuition fees from the students. The financial 
position will be reviewed at the end of 5 years and 
the amount of grant for the next 5 years to be paid 
by the Association will then be determined. The 
property of the Institute when fully equipped will 


‘by an irrevocable Trust Deed vest in the 


University. It is really a matter of gratification 


‘that the University has been able to enlist the 


support of the most important industry of the. 


Province and the establishment of this Institute 
will create an opening for our young men in that 
industry. The Indian Jute Mills Association 
deserve our warmest thanks for having made this, 
so far the biggest, endowment to the University. 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


I wish I could give you a more detailed 
infotmation about the progress made by the 
various Departments during -the year under 
review. Neither time nor space allows it. It 
would not be a very great pleasure on your part 
to listen to the dry narration of facts. But there 
is one subject to which special mention must be 


made. It is the Institute of Nuclear Physics. 


NUCLEAR PHYsiCS 


“ Nuclear Physies ° may be said to have been 
born with the discovery of Radium by Madame and 
Prof. Curie in 1898, and it began to exert consider- 
able interest amongst scientists since Rutherford 
first effected artificial transmutation of elements 
in the laboratory in 1919. The interest became 
universal only after 1939. In that year Hahn 
discovered Fission of Uranium. But the world 
became conscious of the terrific character of atomic 
energy only after the unfortunate bombing by atom 
bombs of two Japanese cities about five years ago. 
Great scientists began to think whether it would not 
be possible to utilise the tremendous force that come 
into existence on the breaking of atoms, for the 
happiness of the people. Various nations on the 
face of the globe have directed their attention to 
the study of this subject. In India our Institute 
of Nuclear Physics is devoted to the teaching and 
research in Nuclear Science. It has grown out of 
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the Research laboratory of Prof. M. N. Saha, ` 


D.Sc., F.R.S., our eminent Professor of Physics. 
His untiring energy and devotion to the cause of 
the science he loves has borne fruit. The building 
in which the Institute is housed has been completed. 
It has a floor area of 30,000 sq. ft. It is located 


> within the compound of the University College of 


Science and Technology at 92, Upper Circular Road. 
The Institute offers courses of instruction, both 
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elementary and advanced, to students of Nuclear 
Physics. It has got, a scheme for post-M.Sc. 
raining, both theoretical and technical, for one 
year for those who wish to take up atomic energy 
as their life’s profession. It has also planned an 
extensive programme of research in: Nuclear 
Science and in Biophysics. It has received 
magnificent grants from the Government of India 
and the building has. been completed within two 


- years after the foundation stone was laid. The 


University of Calcutta pays to this Department 
Rs. 56,000 out of its Fee Fund (of which 

. -36,000 is available to the Institute), and 
Rs. 80,000 out of Palit Fund. 

The Institute has at present the following 
equipmenis:— ` 

1. -Cyclotron for modum of artificial radio- 
active bodies. 

9. Electron m for Biophysical 
research. 

3. Radium plant is extraction of: Radon 
pases. c 

4. Sections for making various types of 
instruments needed in researches of nuclear energy. 

Active research -work is going on in this 
Institute. Several students have got their Doctorate 
degrees and some have gone abroad for further 
studies. 


This Institute, it seems, has a» glorious future 
before it. Those of you who are further interested 
in the matter, may well consult the booklet 
written by Prof. M. N. Saha, under the title of 

‘ Institute of Nuclear Physics, Its Programme and 
Budget.” 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


The following degrees will be conferred this 
year :— 

D.8e. 2, D.Litt. 3, M.D. 4, M.S. 1, D.Phil. 
(Arts) 13, D.Phil. (Science) 81, M.A. 602, 
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M.Sc. 167, B.A. 1,548, B.Sc. 1,181, B.Com. 1,466, 
B.T. 192, B.L. 272, M.B. 662, B.E. 124, 


. D.P.H. 47, Dip.-in-Sp. Eng. 1, Librarianship 16, 


Applied Psychology 2, Dip.in-M. & C.W. 2, 


D.G.O. 6, Dip.4n-Soap Tech. 8, M.E. (Pub. 
— m 


AWARDS OF MEDALS AND PRIZES, ETC. 


There were some arrears in respect of the award 
of medals on the results of the University examina- 
tions. Special arrangements were made and it has 
been possible to award almost all the unawarded 
medals for the previous years up to 1948 excepting 
only a few. Then again we had in our custody 


. medals, which had been previously awarded but 


could not be handed over to the recipients for some 
reason or other. ‘These medals, as also those 
recently awarded, are being forwarded to the Heads 
of the Institutions and persons concerned; 581 


‘medals have already pene despatched during the last 


two months. . 


DAMAGE CAUSED By FIRE 


One thing I must mention to you and it is this. 
On the 14th March, 1950, at about 8 p.m., a fire 
broke out in the room in which the Accounts and 
Audit Department was situated. That room and 
the Audit Officer's room were completely damaged. 
A major portion of papers was destroyed. A few 
ledgers and books of accounts .were saved. The 
books salvaged were listed in a register. The 
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matter was put into the hands of the Police for ` 


investigation. But the Police has not been able 
to trace the cause of fire. The damaged portion 
of the building has been repaired at a cost of about 
Rs. 55,000. We  have- recovered from the 
Insurance Company about Rs. 23,000. 

I have given you briefly an account of the 
important topics in connection with the University. 
I must not prolong this address. ° 
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FRIENDS, 


India is free today. India has fought a heroic 
battle for freedom and after years of toil, she has got 
it. But remember no man is free who is not master 
of himself and that true freedom consists in 
the observance of law. To be truly free, nations 
must believe it, and so the individuals that compose 
them. The character of a nation is determined 
by the character’ of the individuals. N ational 
progress is the sum total of individual progress. 
Great social evils are but the outgrowth of man’s 


own perverted life. Promulgation of laws cannot 


cut them down. It cannot extirpate them. Any 
attempt that way produces the opposite result. 
The evils spring up again with fresh luxuriance in 
some other form, unless the conditions of personal 
life and character are radically improved. The 
highest patriotism and philanthropy consist in 
helping and stimulating men to elevate and improve 
themselves by their own free will and independent 
individual action and not in altering we laws or 
modifying institutions. 

In order to improve the nation, individual 
character must be improved. Freedom has 
brought with it serious responsibilities and onerous 
duties. We, the people of India, have now our 
own Government. We have resolved to consti- 
tute India into a Democratic Sovereign Republic. 
We have solemnly pledged to secure to 


all its citizens Justice, social, economic, and 


political; Liberty of thought, expression, belief, 
faith and worship; Equality of status and of 
opportunity and to promote among them all 
Fraternity assuring the‘ dignity of the individual 
and the unity of the Nation. Thus we have 
promised to all the citizens of the Union of India 
freedom of religion, freedom of the press and 
freedom of persons. On these principles we are to 
guide our steps in all the ages to come. It is 
necessary therefore that individual character should 


be formed. And to form character, citizens of 
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India must have true education. True education 
is that which is complete and generous. It is 
that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully 
and magnanimously, all the offices, both private 
and publie, of peace and war. In it lies our only 
political safety. 

Our system of education must be different 
from what it was befcre. The present-day system 
of education can no more meet the needs of the 
country. It requires change. It has to be reoriented. 


Education can broadly be divided’ into three 
stages—Primary, Secondary and University. 
Primary education must be made compulsory and 
ihe Government of the country must provide for 
it. The burden should not be on the people. A 
large section of people in India is unable to bear 
the burden. It often happens, that poor -people 


engage the children in petty occupations to earn a. 
. little money for meeting the expenses of their - 


education. ‘That will not do. In this matter the 
Government should neither be timid nor close-fisted. 


Secondary education only prepares the youth 
for our University. We must remember that 
every one is not fitted to go to the University 


from the High Schoc] and some are unfit for 
. advanced education. To put such young persons into 


the University mearis unnecessary expense to the 


parents, and is detrimental to society. For 
even alter passing the University examination—if 
they pass at .all—such youths do not find suitable 
opportunities tc show their particular aptitudes. 
The result is disappointment and chagrin. 
University education is not meant for all of us. It 
is only for those who can benefit themselves and the 
country by such education. 


secondary education is a very important 


matter for our consideration. A heavy respon- 


sibility rests on us. At this stage we must find out 
suitable channels for those who are unfit for 
University education. We ought to divert the 
attention of young men and girls along those lines 
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for which they are fit. We must guide them to take 
up technical subjects, according to their taste, so 
that such young persons instead of hunting for jobs 
with a petty salary may be employed in useful work 


for the country. Otherwise a large mass of human 


energy will be wasted. TN 

Schooling in this country, as in most 
countries, lags behind the time, specially at the 
secondary level. The world is fast changing and 
fast developing. The present-day secondary edu- 
cation does not equip the child for meeting that 
change and development. We should not think 
today in terms of a particular country or a parti- 
cular nation. It must be remembered that every 
political, economie or social change, : wherever it 
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oceurs today affects the lives and fortune of people , 


in other countries. 'The good or evil of one 
nation affects another nation. Science has 
annihilated all distances? . We must, therefore, 
live today as one family. We must dedicate 
Education to the services of the human community 
as a whole. Our children should be so educated 
that they are protected against selfish individua- 
lism and indiscriminate sociability. The object 
of education must be to imprint in the minds of 
our boys a sense of community so that in fulness 
of time they reach the climax of membership in the 
world community. The school must equip them 
with wider knowledge of the nations and people 
who make up that community. 

Today we are at the confluence of two 
rivers of time—one that has entered the sea, 1.e., the 
portion of the century that is past, the other that 
has begun. We have had remarkable experience in 
the past. Itis my earnest hope that pondering upon 
the past may give guidance .in days to come, and 
enable us to repair some of the errors of the past 
and govern in accordance with the needs of our 
students the unfolding scene of the future. 


I emphasize that this is the ideal we must 
have. - It may not be possible to realise the ideals 
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in a decade or two, but we must have the ideals 
before us. Without ideals individual progress is 


not possible and if individual progress is not | 


possible, the progress of the nation consisting of 


in mind that in life nothing endures except the 
ideals of the spirit and the memory of love and 
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goodwill that we bear to our fellow-men. It should . 


be.our duty to set each and every child, each and 
every boy, each and every youth, to work on these 
ideals so that their character may be formed and in 
fulness of time they can take the responsibility of 
the administration of this country in their hands. 
It must be brought home to a child, to a boy, to a 
young man, that success is not achieved by mere 
wishing for it. You are to pay for the success. In 
this world it is not possible to achieve success with- 
out paying the full value for it. If the freedom 
achieved by us is to be preserved, it is necessary to 
work, and' make ourselves fit for all offices—public 
and private. 

Corruption and nepotism must go from: the 
life of an individual, and from the life of the nation. 
Everyone must feel that without a pure, healthy 
and moral life, i$ is not possible to make a pure, 
healthy and moral nation. | 

Today our difficulties are very great. Bengal 
is reduced in size. The income of the State of 
West Bengal has fallen. 'The income of our 
University has fallen too. We are suffering from 
the result of political changes. We are also 
suffering from the fury of nature. 


On the face of it, things seem to be dark. But 
there is no reason to lose heart. For if we lose 
heart, who’ will work for the betterment of this 
Province? Let us straighten our back. Tet us 
raise our eyes to face circumstances with steady 
gaze. Let us remember that life can only be 
understood backwards, but it must be lived: for- 
wards. et us study the past not so as to be 
absorbed by it, but in order to learn iés lesson. Let 
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us grasp the present with strong hands, in order 
that we may actively mould the future. Let us 


N live forwards." And in this fuller dignity, let 


‘us remember the noble words of our Constitution. 
Let us remember that it secures Justice; Equality 
and Liberty to all the citizens of India, without 
any distinction on the ground of religion or other- 
wise. Let us work for the common benefit of our 
Province and our University. Let us pray in 


. these dark days, as Gandhiji often prayed : 


“ Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead Thou me on; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on. 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me." 


If we live according to these ideals, if we live 
and work in unity for the good of each other, I have 
no doubt. that God, Who searches our hearts, Who 
knows our down-sitting and up-rising, in His 
infinite mercy and loving kindness will give us 
strength to work for the benefit of our country and 
our University. 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESS: 


. BY 
His ExcEgLLENCX DR. M. S. Anny 


Governor of Behar 


Your ExOELLENCY THE CHANCELLOR, VICE-CHANCELLOR, 
MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF C D, 
STUDENTS, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

Let me thank you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, for the 
great honour you have done me in asking me to address 
this Convocation. I accepted your invitation not without 
difüdence and hesitation. I am fully aware of the 
unique position this premier University of Bharat 
occupies in the civilized world. The beneficent influence 
it has been steadily exercising on the thoughts of 
modern India, the impetus it has given to the progress 
of higher education in the country and the solid 
contribution it has made to the stock of human know- 
ledge in the world in various fields are well known. It 
has had a Jong and unbroken line of distinguished 
Vice-Chancellors, who were known for their profound 
scholarship and missionary zeal and earnestness for the 
cause of learning. Among those who had addressed the 
convocations of this University in the past I find the 
names of great scholars, educationists and scientists who 
had enriched human knowledge and scientific thought 
by their literary works or scientific discoveries. I 
believe that the Vice-Chancellor may have thought of 
me because I am one of the old students of this 
University and happen to occupy at present an 
important position in the administration of a neighbour- 
ing State. I am here, in fact, to pay my humble 
tribute to my Alma Mater. 

My connection with the Calcutta University began 


* Address delivered at the Annual Convocation of the Calcutta 


University on 12th January, 1951. 
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when I joined the High School at Nagpur in 1895 to 
prepare myself for its Entrance Examination, and it 
ended in 1908 when I took the B.L. degree. During 
the last 55 years the name of Calcutta University and 
the sight of the Convocation Hall have invariably 
aroused in my heart feelings of gratitude mingled with 
awe and respect. And even to-day I am under the 
influence of the same emotions. My feeling to-day is 
not very much dissimilar to the one I had when I 
entered this hall as an examinee to answer the question 
papers set by the University. And I hope that the 
University will be as indulgent and generous to me now 
as it had been before when I entered this hall as an 
examinee. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Before proceeding further 
I consider it my duty to refer to the loss the world in 
general and India in particular have sustained in the 
deaths of two of her greatest and noblest sons in the 
las; month. The, mahasamadhi of Yogi Aurobindo 
Ghosh has deprived the world of a great man who was 
looxed upon as a spiritual Guru. He represented in 
modern India the class of great thinkers known as 
Rishis and Yogis who lived in the Vedic and Epic ages 
and of whom we read great and glowing descriptions 
in our sacred books. He was also the morning star of 
Indian Freedom. His contribution to the philosophical 
thought and his elucidation of divine life had earned 
for him the position of one of the greatest thinkers 
and spiritual teachers of the world. The world to-day 
is very much poorer by the loss of Yogi Aurobindo 
Ghosh. | 

The death of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel removes 


from the field of action one of our greatest leaders | 


and most devoted followers of Mahatma Gandhi. 
The Indian Union owes much of its compactness 
and solidarity to his genius and statesmanship. He 
had in him the highest qualities of the soldier and the 
statesman. His death is a national calamity, creating 
a void that shall not be filled soon. 

Great men are also teachers of humanity. They 
mould the lives of innumerable men for good. They 
are, so to say, moying Universities. And, therefore, 
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their loss is ore which is bound to be felt keenly by 
every University, whose main aim is to build the 
character of youths and make them fit and worthy 
citizens of their nation and also of the world. 


When I think of this University the first thing 
that strikes me is that the jurisdiction of this Univer- 
sity has been now narrowed down ‘to the limits of the 


. State of West Bengal. When the University was 


first established in 1857 its jurisdiction extended 
over the whole of India of that time, which 
included Burma, excepting the Presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras, which were provided with Universities 
of their own. The educational control .of this 
University extended from the banks of the Indus 
to. the banks of the Irriwadi and from the snowy 
heights of Badri Kedar to the dense forests of Bastar 
in Uttar Pradesh -and Madhya Pradesh respec- 
tively. Nearly two-thirds. of India was under 
its jurisdiction. The history of the growth of University 
education in Incia is also the story of the curtailment 
of the jurisdiction of Calcutta University. But this 
diminution of its territorial authority has in no way 
dimmed the lcstre of its intellectual achievements. 
When I look at this University, with its territorial 
jurisdiction redcced to almost a small fraction of its 
ancient size, and at the same time when I envisage 
the increase cf its’ prestige and reputation in the 
civilized world as a seat of learning, almost in inverse 
proportion, [ am reminded of the following famous 
lines of Kavikclaguru Kalidas in Raghuvansh :— 


TANS Bsa Haas: wera fu as: 

‘* Disappearance of the digits of the moon eaten 
by the Gods is more meritorious or glorious than their 
increase on re-appearance.'' 

‘The epigrammatic observation of another Sanskrit 
poet also appropriately describes the glory and grandeur 
of diminution and dwindling of physieal resources 
under certain conditions: 


anar situe aaran Ag zur: 


'" Kings who have spent heir wealth and 
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resources in charities appear more majestic in their 
smallness of resources." 


So the decay of its territorial authority is not a 
matter for regret but of pride. This University 
can claim that it has given birth to a keen desire 
for higher education in the largest part of India 
and it has brought forth in course of time out of its 
own body, as it were, a number of universities, 
each one of which has been carrying on the work 
of enlightenment in its respective sphere. Consum- 
mation of a person’s life is not merely to attain 
individual .greatness but also to be the ancestor 
of a family. that shall perpetuate its line and 
continue its tradition of service to God and humanity. 


" This is what I think the sacred scriptures mean 
D s9 


when they say “namn fe wae: GU: » ** Person 
attains perfection in Progeny.” Every lawyer knows 
that corporations and universities are ' persons' in Law. 


This University has been exercising its influence 
indirectly on the whole of India during the last 
90 years of its existence through the literary and 
patriotic activities of its distinguished sons and 
daughters. In the last 100 years the country was 
going through a great change. It was a movement 
for an all-sided reform and not for achieving political 
freedom only. Bengal has the credi of having con- 
ceived and given a vigorous start to it. I$. set the 
ball rolling. The beginnings of this awakening are to 
be found in the teachings of Ram Krishna Parama 
Hans, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Keshab Chandra Sen, 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar and several other dis- 
tinguished Bengalees of pre-University days. On the 
establishment of the University in 1857 this revolution 
gradualty increased in volume and strength. The 
nature of this all-sided change was partly revivalist 
and partly reformist. A kind of compromise between 
the old culture of India and the new civilization of the 
West was being worked out. Bengal was the first to 
bring the influence of a spiritual teacher like Swami 
Ram Krishna Parama Hans to bear on the public life 
of the country. Itegave the first religious reformer 
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like Raja Ram Mohan Roy. Swami Vivekananda, 
the first graduate Sannyasi who gave up worldly 
ambitioris, dedicated his life to the propagation of 
Vedantik . knowledge ' throughout the world and 
founded the Math of Shri Ram Krishna Mission and 
the order of Sanyasis, who preach religion’ and 
serve humanity in almost every part of the world. 
He was the first non-official ambassador of India 
who carried the message of peace, love and universal 
brotherhood, preached in the Vedas and other holy 
works of the ancient Rishis, to America and Europe. 
The scientific discoveries of Jagadish Chandra Bose 
and the reasearches of Dr. P. C. Roy were among the 
first to win international recognition. Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee was one of the two first graduates of this 
University. He can be rightly called the father of 
the prose literature of most of the Indian languages. 


` Apart from his influence over the field of fiction 


am 


throughout the whole of\ India, he will go down 
to posterity as the author of Vande Mataram, 
the -national song that inspired the Indians to fight 
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for the emancipation of their Motherland. Bengal . 


gave the first political visionaries and the first 
political revolutionaries as well. Most of them were 
at one time or other students of the University. 
The University produced philosophers, poets and 
philanthropists. The University gave great lawyers 
and jurists, orators and writers, educationists and 
propagandists, journalists and publicists. Rabindra 
Nath’s Gitanjali conveyed to the whole world the 


message of love and peace, and the whole civilized | 


world acclaimed him as its great poet. In painting, 
dancing, music and several other branches of fine 


arts Bengal supplied patterns which are being 


imitated in the rest of the country. C. R. Das’s 
dynamic co-operation with Mahatma Gandhi turned 
the non-violent non-co-operaiion programme into a 
mighty and irresistible movement. After the failure 
of the War of Independence of 1857, Netaji Subhash 
Chandra Bose was the first Indian to organize and 
command the Indian National Army to liberate India 
from the domination of the British Imperialism. 
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The part played by Bengal from the day of 
Ram Krishna Parama Hans to thé day of Shri 
Aurobindo Ghosh constitutes one of the most 
thrilling and inspiring chapters in the history of 
India of the last 200 years. And the University 


which supplied so many persons of genius in so. 


many fields has, I venture to say, more than justi- 
fied 4ts existence and usefulness and established its 
indisputable right to lead on Free India to its nu 
mate goal also. I 


University education in India has come very 
frequently under severe criticism. "Three important 
Commissions have reviewed its results and published 
three voluminous reports, which are no doubt mines 


of useful information and also full of fruitful sugges- 


tions for reforms and improvements. ‘The last 
Commission, presided over by Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
a philosopher ‘and educationist of great eminence, 
at present. Indian Ambassador at Moscow, has made 
recommendations, some of which, when adopted, 


‘will bring about fundamental and radical changes 


in the structure. of the existing educational. system. 


The chapter dealing with the problem of.» the 
rural universities in that report is perhaps the 
most original ahd interesting. The recommendations 
in this chapter are of far-reaching character. 
It will require a good deal of working out of its 
details patiently, and particularly `of its financial 
implications, before the Central Government and 
the State Governments may think of giving effect 
to them. In the opinion of the Commission, the 
system of Basic Schools, which is -being tried in 
Bihar and certain other States, can support on its 
foundations the superstructure of the rural universi- 
ties recommended by them. The authors of the report 
think that the programme of people’s colleges of 
Denmark will be of helpful guidance to the ‘Indian 
educationists in preparing their scheme and courses 
of studies of their rural universities. The main object 
of the scheme of rural universities is most ei 
stated as followse— 
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“ For a continuing democracy it is essential . that 
our programme of liberal education shall not pro- 
mote the escape from the common people of the 
culture which that education generates, but shall 
inspire able students to remain common people, in 
and of the people, acting as their servants." 

The authors of the report fully realize that the 
present condition of the Indian village constitutes 
“a stone wall." ‘‘ And except as some generally 
effective way is found for dealing with this condition, 
any plans for rural higher education will, in effect, 
be plans for driving more people from the village 
and therefore for the further impoverishment of the 
rural life of India." 


Thus it is clear that the success of rural universities . 


will largely depend cn the progress of the plan of 
improving the condition of Indian villages, as recom- 


mended in the report. 


This change in the condition of the villages may 
not come for a pretty long time. Even according to 
the report it cannot be earlier than decade. 


There ‘is one more aspect of the scheme of rural 
universities -which deserves very careful considera- 
tion. I think that if is necessary to provide proper 
machinery of contact and close and intimate connec- 
tion between the two types of universities, urban 
and rural, as recommended in the report, so 
that both of them stand on equal l footing and the 
alumni /of both have equal opportunities in life to 
make themselves useful to the Indian, Union or 
its States. Every element in the scheme must be 
carefully scrutinized, mainly with the object of 
finding out whether it is likely to generate a sense 
in the Government and the public that the product 


of one type is intellectually or culturally superior ` 
to that of the other. Such an impression will have 


very unfortunate consequences. Great vigilance. and 


| foresight can succeed in preventing the growth 


of this undesirable tendency. Cultured men and 
women coming from both these types of universities 
must feel that they are all, in the eyes of the State 
and the general public, brothers and equals. Distinc- 
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tion between. urban and rural must appear to them 
as one made to provide facilities for turning out 
educatéd and cultured citizens of equal status and 
standing in the urban and rural areas of the State. 
These new facilities for higher education must be made 
to bridge the gulf between town and village and not 
to widen it. It will be admitted on all hands that 
the success of democracy requires not only the spread 
of education among the masses but annihilation of 
distinction between the cultured people of the towns 
and the villages. ü 

Another noteworthy feature of this report is 
that it has devoted a special chapter io discuss the 
problem of religious education. You all know that 
the education imparted in the schools and colleges 
at present makes no provision for religious education. 
There has been a stubborn opposition to the intro- 
duction of religious education in the high schools and 
colleges. Every Commission appointed from 1882 
to 1919 rejected the idea of introducing religious 
education, mainly on the ground of the religious 
neutrality of the State. The -Commission of 1902 
conceded the ‘‘ inadequacy of a purely secular edu- 
cation, and yet it found itself unable to suggest any 
definite measures for improvement.” In spite of this 
repeated rejection by the Commissions, the problem 
of religious education was again and again being 
raised by those i who took keen interest in the 
development and growth of the youths of the Country. 


. The effects ,of irreligious education were being felt by 


the society more clearly in the attitude of the youths, 
which showed a lamentable lack of discipline, self- 
restraint and respect for their elders, their religion and 
ancient culture. 

Our youths are being brought up in the tradition 
of veiled contempt for religion and everything 


religious. Spiritualists and religious devotees are 
the laughing-stock of the educated youths. And as 


the general masses are religious-minded and have 
great respect and reverence for such devotees and 
spiritualists, they feel generally disgusted with the 
attitude of the, educated class and have no regard 
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for them as a class. The educated class has also 
no feeling of affection for the masses whose ways of 
life are mostly moulded and determined by religious 
ideas. 

The result is that the educated classes have not 
been able to produce in sufficient numbers servants 
to work for the amelioration of the masses in a 
real missionary spirit. This love for those who 
are suffering is the outward expression' of a true 
spirit of religiousness and faith in God as the common 
Father of all. A student drawn away from home for 
the sake ,of education at an early age and brought 
up in a wholly irreligious atmosphere of secular school 
and college, begins, within a few months of his admis- 
sion, to unlearn whatever little elementary religious 
training he may have had at home. Religious 
practices, such as morning and evening prayers, seem 
to him idle and meaningless formalities and he ceases 
to observe them. There is none to correct him or 
explain to him the deeper meaning of these prayers. 
But there are many, on the other hand, to appreciate 
this anti-religious attitude. The result is that he soon 
becomes an unbeliever. His mind becomes a blank 
book. Neither ethics nor religion make any impres- 
sion there. He runs after the mirage of rationalism 
and very often falls under the influence of some 
dangerous doctrines. 

We very often talk of the sacred relations 
between the pupil and the preceptor that had existed 
in the schools of learning in ancient India, and 
not a few express a sense of profound regret and 
disappointment at their absence in our present- 
day schools and colleges. . l 

In my opinion, the main reason for this is absence 
of religious education in the universities. That was 
the silken tie that bound the teachers and the taught 


. &nd later on the educated people and the public. 


The need for religious education is fully realized 
now-a-days by some very eminent educationists. In 
the memorandum on the post-war educational 
development in India a strong plea for , religious 
een is made in the following passage :— 
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“ Religion in the widest sense should inspire all ` 


education, and a curriculum devoid of all ethical basis 
wil prove barren in the end." 

But, strange to say, a committee appointed to 
devise means to give effect to i$ recommended : 

“ While recognizing the fundamental importance 
of spiritual and moral instruction in the building up 
of character, the provision for such teaching, except 
in so far as it can be provided. in the normal course 
of secular education, should be the responsibility of the 
home and the community to which the pupil belongs.” 

I have already shown above that the, student 
is removed from home influenee at an early age. 


He can therefore have no chance of getting ‘any 


training at home. Secondly, the growth of com- 
munal education is obviously detrimental to the 
healthy development of fhe spirit of nationalism. 
We have had a few notorious examples demonstrat- 
ing the evil effects of running educational institutions 
on purely communal lines. 

The authors of the Radhakrishnan e 


Report have taken strong exception to the above finding . 


of the Committee. -They say: ES 

"If we are not prepared to leave ihe scientific 
and the literary training of pupils to the home and 
the community, we cannot leave religious training 
to these. The child is robbed of its full develop- 
ment if it receives no guidance in early years towards 


. "& recognition of the religious aspects of life. If this 


guidance is lefí to homes and communities, the 
chances are that communal bigotry, intolerance and 
selfishness may increase." 

_ I hope that these words of wisdom will carry due 
weight with the university authorities in India and 
they will soon také up the problem of providing 
religious educafion on lines recommended in para- 
graph 386 of Chapter VIII at page 308 of their 


report. Let. them give- effect without delay to 


fhe first recommendation, which states that all 


educational institutions start work with a few 


minutes of silent meditation. The remaining three | 


recommendations, viz., teaching lives of great religious 
£ 
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teachers like Gautama Buddha, Jesus Christ, 
Shankaracharya, eic., reading selections of a univer- 
salist character from the writings of great writers, 
and explaining central problems of philosophy of 
religion, may perhaps require preparation of proper 
text-books. But that also should be taken up as 
early as possible. The very idea that religion is 
considered worthy of study and practice at the 
university and that steps are being taken to 
intròduce that education will bring about a very 
salutary change in the academic atmosphere of the 
country and the general outlook of the professors and 
their students also. . 

No education, whether it be secular or religious, 
can be an integral) part of a student's intellectual 
and emotional life, which ultimately regulates his 
active life, unless he can frequently refresh it and 
pursue its study throughout his life. One of the 
most important means of refreshing religious lessons 
learnt in school and college is by constant reading of 


. well-known books. We have in the Sanskrit language 


a very rich treasure of such books. Vedas, the 
Upanishads, the Darshanas, Smritis, the great Epics and 
the Puranas, besides hundreds of classical works by 
renowned poets Itke Kalidas and others, and an in- 
exhaustible collection of hymns called Stotras com- 
posed by devotees and scholars like Shankaracharya, 
Pushpa-dunta, Jugannath Pundit and others, have to 
teach mankind the highest lessons in ethics, religion and 
metaphysics. I think that the students of Indian 
universities should be provided with a fairly good know- 
ledge of Sanskrit and sufficiently introduced to the 
invaluable literature in that language before they come 
out of the universisy as cultured persons ready to play 
their parts in the affairs of the world. It is unneces- 
sary to speak at length on the importance of the study 
of the Sanskrit language for Indians. One cannot 
adequately understand present India unless one knows 
and sees it in the light of the past. The daily life of 
the 35 crores of Hindus of India is permeated through 
and through by the teachings of the Rishis. The new 
thinker who may dream of creating a Utopia of his 
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own will have at least to understand the materials of 
which he wants to make a new paradise. Sanskrit 
literature and religious and philosophical thought in 
that language have created the patterns of Indian 
culture. Its influence is visibly seen in its fine arts and 
methods and manners of life. Most of the languages 
spoken by the people in the country are direct lineal 
descendants of Sanskrit, and the important languages 
of the Dravidian stock can, by the great contribution 
made: by Sanskrit to their development and literary 


enrichment, be safely described as its adopted daughters 


who have been assimilated with the family of Sanskrit 
stock. Sanskrit is not a dead language in India, 
though for the last 100 yéars and more it was treated 
and taught in the Indian universities as a dead 
language. | 

The Commission's report did not take note of the 
fact that there are lacs of young men outside the 
universities of India who have been studying 
Sanskrit language and the Vedic literature to equip 
themselves + as Pundits, Pouraniks and  Purohits. 
They constitute a very respectable element in the 
population. The report on Indian University Educa- 
tion is Incomplete in so far as it has entirely left out 
of account this large field of literary activities in its 
survey and without any suggestions whatsoever for its 
improvemenf. 

I venture to suggest that a scheme to combine the 
ancient learning imparted in the Sanskrit pathshalas 
and the modern teaching of Sanskrit in the universities 
should be prepared. Modern methods of research and 
the profound study of Darshanas (schools of philosophy) 
pursued in the old-style institutions must be 
harmoniously blended. 

' Ladies and Gentlemen: Notwithstanding our 
rich- heritage of culture, I am fully conscious of the fact 
that India has to learn much from Europe and America, 
who have made tremendous advance in scientific know- 
ledge. Our universities are being now equipped with 
laboratories and other necessary contrivances to give the 
students efficient education in those sciences: | 

An ancient Indian educationist says: that there 
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are only three methods open to an individual to 
acquire knowledge of any special subject from another 
individual : 


gear frat gens fa aT 
errat faerat faat qui eiuuerd 


" One way is to respect the other person as a 
teacher and serve him to his satisfaction. 

The second way is to purchase it by offering 
handsome price. 

The third method is by exchanging your own 
special knowledge, if you have any, for his special 
knowledge.'' 

When one nation has to get anything from another 
nation, it 1s generally by exchange. International 
trade of worldly commodities is mainly carried on by 
means of exchange. You promise to export something 
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and expect to import what you want. It is a recog- 


nized method of trade. The law can hold good even 
in exchange of intellectual commodities. We can send 
teachers to America and Europe to teach our mystic 
philosophy and get from these countries professors and 
scholars to teach us their sciences. This will be a fair 
bargain to strike. What is necessary is that we have 
to know what is most precious in our sacred books and 
literature written in Sanskrit. The reception which 
Swami Vivekanand got in America and the demand for 
the literature of Shri Aurobindo Ghosh and the honour 
which Dr. Radhakrishnan is getting from various 
universities of Europe are clear indications that there 
is a demand in Europe and America for the sacred 
spiritual knowledge contained in our ancient literature. 
Tt is our duty to explore our rich undevéloped resources 
in the Sanskrit language for this purpose and prepare 
qualified scholars tc take up this great work. If we 
succeed in doing that, we shalt surely restore Mother 
India to the gloriovs position of eminence which Manu 


says she occupied in his days. Manu observes: 


UASSUVTGASA FRAT SITAA: | 
ad afta fader gaai adam: 1 
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“ All persons on earth can come and learn their 
own codes of rights and duties from the- leading 
learned men of this Nation (Bharat Varsha).”’ 

I conclude with a fervent prayer to the Almighty 
to give us all the intellectual and moral strength 
needed to make a strong effort to hasten the advent of 
the golden age in our Motherland when Sanskrit 
shall be  Vishva-Bharati (international language) 
and India: shall be one of the biggest seats of 
spiritual learning, attracting devoted scholars from 
all parts of the world. Then we can, in a true 
spirit of fraternity, begin and end our lessons and 
discourses, as the ancient Rishis had done, with the 
recitation of the well-known Shanti Mantra— 


ae aaag ae al yag wu did suam 
aafia vira laua] ar Afaa? 
d^ mfa: mfa: yrfa: 
'* Let us protect each other.. Let us eat together 
and perform heroic feats together. Let our learning be 


fresh and powerful. Let us not hate each other.” 
Peace! Peace! Peace! 


Vande Mataram ! 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESS 


BY ? 


His ExcELLENCY Dr. K. N. Katsu 
Governor ef West Bengal and Chancellor, Calcutta University 


Your ExcCELLENCY, Mr. VICE-CHANCELLOR, MEM- 
. BERS OF THE UNIVERSITY, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


May I first of all express our deep gratitude to His. 
Excellency Sri Aney for his elevating and thought- 
provoking and instructive address. Tt will be wholly 
improper for me to dwell at any length upon his 
scholarship or erudidion. That is now well recognised 
all over India. He is one of the great exponents of 
what is best in our philosophy and culture and tradi- 
tional mode of living, and his invaluable counsel should 
make a strong appeal to the graduates of the Univer- 
sity. He has taken all this trouble of coming over 
from Patna to give us the benefit of his ripe wisdom 
. and long experience of men and affairs, and we are 
greatly indebted to him. 


You, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, have in your address 
presented, if I may say so, a report on the state of the 
University, and told us what progress we have made 
during the last two years in the pursuit of knowledge 
and what prospects we face today in the realm of 
finance. ‘This prospect may appear superficially to be 
gloomy, but I do not suffer from any great burden of 
anxiety on this score. The University of Calcutta is 
the premier University of India. For many years 
it carried the torch of knowledge throughout Northern 
India, from the east to the west, from Calcutta to 
Peshawar, and though its present territorial jurisdiction 
may have shrunk considerabiy, the almost century-old 
traditions lying behind it are ennobling and inspiring. 
So Jong as we keep this torch of knowledge burning 
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and we prove ourselves worthy of our past heritage, I 
am confident that the people of this State of West 
Bengal will see to it that the University of Calcutta 
does not lack the resources to fulfil its great mission of 
Imparting the highest education in different branches 
of knowledge, Arts and Science, not lagging behind 
any other seat of learning in the world. Every genera- 
tion is the inheritor as well asa progenitor, and it 
must do its duty to be equal to the coming generations 
in the future. This University, apart from being a 
ronowned seat of learning, has become an enormous and 
complicated administrative machine, and I have no 
doubt that as a result of the labours of the various com- 
mittees to which you have referred, this administrative 
machine will.now run more smoothly and efficiently. 


The topic of education is of the highest national 
importance, and itis no wonder that ever since the 
achievement of Independence stress has been repeated- 
ly laid by political leaders and eminent educationists 
on a thorough examination of our entire educational 
structure. The Central and State Governments have 
devoted great attention to such an examination in the 
field of primary and secondary education, and the 
Radhakrishnan: Universities Commission Report has 
dealt exhaustively with the whole subject of University 
education in India. And then again, there have been 
most valuable suggestions and ideas presented to the 
country inthe various Convocation Addresses made 
before the different Universities of India by distin- 
guished individuals in the past three years. There is 
unanimity of opinion that the system requires a 
*horough overhaul. It: was conceived in an order 
which has now completely ‘vanished. Beginning with 
Macaulay the British rulers planned our education on 
distinct policies, keeping always in view what would 
be most convenient to them in their administration of 
the country. Nevertheless, this system has yielded 
results which, I suspect, were never dreamt of by its 
authors. Itis no use raking up old controversies. It 
is now for us to plan anew and remodel or rebuild as 
we think fit. 
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There has been much emphasis laid upon one 
aspect which is fairly obvious. ‘The present system 
looks too much towards the. West, and though learned 
Indian scholars and statesmen, when they began to 
have a voice in tke management of their own affairs, 
endeavoured to remedy the basic defect as much as 


: they could, yet it was difficult to get rid of the founda- 


tions on which Macaulay built. He was of the opinion 
—and this was you will remember, in the years 1835- 
4)—-that our ancient heritage was worthless, our tradi- 
tions; our faith, our philosophy a bundle of supersti- 
tions, and our ancient literature in the greatest 
language perfected by the ingenuity of man was so 
much trash fit to be destroyed or thrown away. In 
that atmosphere and that background the present 
system grew up for decades and the educated Indians 
who were m the earlier years the products of this 
system looked upon everything Indian with contempt 
and ridicule. By the blessing of God the last fifty 
years have witnessed a remarkable change, but the old 
fault still lingers and that defect has to be removed 
completely. At this late hour and after His 
Excelleney's address it is wholly unnecessary for me to 
make any lengihy ‘discourse of mine. But I cannot 
forbear making two observations. We hear these days 
very much about our Indian culture. It may be 
indefinable wish exactitude, but it definitely exists. 
People, however, emphasise the necessity of a synthesis 
of culture. Itis said that in India flow many cultural 
streams and we must make an effort to blend them, 
mix them all together. I quite agree with. the desir- 
ability of the objectin view. The only point that I 
wish to make is that you cannot produce such a 
synthesis to order. .A radical alteration in culture and 
outlook on life may be possible where the country is 
under the heels of a dictator or a despot, or a particular 
community rules over other communities. For 
instance, the English language has become so prevalent 
in India not because the Indians had a great natural 
Jove for it, but because it was the language of the 
rulers of the country and a passport to their favours, 
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and through our familiarity with the English language 
we acquired our liking for English institutions and 
modes of thought and waysofliving. Examples of 
this description can be multiplied. People have now 
come into their own in India and we have established 


a great Republic on the basis of adult franchise. The. 
use of compulsion in any way in the present order of 


things is out of the question. If there is to bea 
synthesis of different cultures that must come out of 
people's free choice and volition and cannot be imposed 


upon them either by legislative process or by executive 


authority. This synthesis, therefore, requires not only 
the education of the very few at the top but of the 
hundreds of millions at the bottom. And then our 
people have a very curious habit of ‘going in these 
matters their own way while avowing great admiration 
and reverence for their leaders for their sacrifice and 
service in the cause of national liberation. The past 


` history of India shows that there was absorption and 


blending, but it was a process spread over ‘long terms 
of years and it proved to be lasting only when it was 
entirely voluntary. Just as you cannot make people 
moral by legislation, so you cannot bring about a 
change in their ancient culture by indulging in wishful 
thinking or trying to coerce them in any way against 
their will. | 


The other topic which I should like to touch upon 


is that of restoring contact of our young men and. 


women who now flock to the Universities with real 
India which lives in the villages. The question is 
nowadays discussed under the nomenclature of rural 


"Universities. The underlying objective, every one will 


agree, is admirable, but difficulties inherent in the 


situation caused by the present advancement of. 


knowledge are apt to be overlooked. Advanced 


. instruction in Science, in Technology, in Medicine, 
in. Engineering, in Mining and hosts of other subjects. 


require extensive and well-equipped laboratories, work- 
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shops, class rooms and other facilities for imparting ` 


instruction. Our Ashrams of old were comparatively 
simple affairs. But now knowledge is much more 
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complicated and need for advanced research is great: 
Location of Universities in congested urban areas is 
definitely to be deprecated. But to talk of restoring 
contact. with mother earth and agricultural pursuits 
may be going to the other extreme. Then again, if 
you were to have, let us say, a brand new University 
with 5,000 scholars on an-enormous area of waste 
land far away from the existing cities, then the 
University campus—indeed a town—will have little 
resemblance to the rural Universities of the type many 
people have in mind. Well-conducted colleges situated 
outside big cities like Calcutta and Bombay may well 


be regarded in their own way as so many rural. 


Universities. The mere fact that they submit to 
examinations conducted by central authorities need 
not take away their rural features if they are run on 
proper lines. I mention this matter because while the 
phrase “rural University’’ is attractive, it may be that 
when the matter is probed into deeply then not much 
difference will emerge between the Universities .of 
today and these so-called rural Universities of tomorrow 
excepting in the matter of location. ‘There is common 
agreement, however, that in-so far as secondary 


education and even education up to the Intermediate , 


standard is concerned, the more it is decentralised 
the better it will be for the people and also for the 
rising generation. : 


To my young friends who have today acquired their 
diplomas and degrees by hard and meritorious work 
I ofer my warm congratulations. As I look upon 
myself still as a student, I do not presume to offer 


: to them any words of advice. They are now leaving 


the sheltering care of their alma mater, and starting 
upon a great adventure because life is- a .great adven- 
ture. What they have learnt from their books and 


. imbibed in their class rooms from their teachers and 


class-nMtes should serve them well and they will 
acquire more and more wisdom from experience as 
they proceed on this great journey of life. The quest 
in search of knowledge never ends. It ends only with 
life. So ears and eyes, mind and fntellect, must ever 


sit 
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application of new knowledge gained in laboratory 


and the experimental farm by groups of devoted. 


scientific workers. The application: of modern 
scientific and technical knowledge can bring about 
a great change in the agriculture of this country. 


(f) Zoology 


In the Department of Zoology researches have 
been made on the development of vertebral column. 
Two papers have been published on the subject. 
Research on white ants is being carried on. Two 
papers on different problems of white ants have been 
published. | 


(g) Pure Chemistry 


In Pure Chemistry various researches have been 
carried on. Preparation of Organic reagents 
of analytical importance has also, been studied. 
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Valuable papers on various subjects have been | 


published. 
(h) Applied Chemistry | 


The Department of Applied Chemistry has 
received during the year under review a sum of 
Rs: 10 lakhs from the Government of India for the 
development of technological education, as also for 
the extension of the building and purchase of new 
equipments, etc. Out of the grant, nine lecturers 
have been appointed. The syllabus has been modi- 
fed. Two new special courses in Plastic and 
Advanced Chemical Engineering have been opened. 
There have been various research works done in 
this Department, e.g., Jute Plasti¢s, Bio-synthesis 
of Vitamin C, Modification of Molasses, ete., etc. 


(1) Pure Physics 


Valuable researches are being carried on in 
this Department under the able guidance of our 
eminent Professor Sri Satyendranath Bose. 


